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A Two-Weeks’ Vacation in the 
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MILES OF CLIFFS AND WATER-FALLS 


on your “Roads to Romance” 


FROM Portland, in Oregon, spin 

smoothly over a magnificent high- 
way through some of the most majes- 
tic scenery in the world. It is the Co- 
lumbia River Highway and Mt. Hood 
Loop trip. 

High along the cliffs, now close be- 
side the rushing waters, this famous 
road to romance winds in and out— 
through arched tunnels, along green 
hill-sides, past glorious waterfalls 
shimmering in the sun-light. Crown 
Point, with its sweeping vista of river, 
shore and distant mountains; then 
the Cascades, Sunken Forests, the 
Bridge of the Gods. On through the 
Hood River apple country for a com- 
plete circle of snow-capped Mt. 
Hood, its eerie peak tower- 
ing in the clouds above you. 


Answer the stirring call of 










the open road to such a trip as this. 
Strike out on your road to romance. 
Follow Jack and Ethyl, the honey- 
mooning Motormates, each Wednes- 
day night over the Pacific Coast Net- 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company. They’re telling you of new 


places to go and sights to see. 


Allalong the way, Associated dealers 
are waiting to give you detailed travel 
and resort information. Stop at the 
red, green and cream stations. Fill up 
with Associated Gasoline and your car 
will readily answer your urge to be 
going. Know the surge of its eager 
power, its quick acceleration, and its 


ability to give you long mileage. 





Associated Oil Company 

Refiners of Associated Gasoline, 

Associated Ethyl Gasoline and New 
Cycol Motor Oil 





Wednesdays at 8 P.M. 
— follow Jack and Ethyl 
on “Roads to Romance”’ 
over the Pacific Coast 
Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company 











Stations: 
KOMO Seattle 
KGW Portland 
KGO Oakland 
KPO San Francisco 
KFI Los Angeles 
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“San Francisco 


‘Overland Limited” 
San Francisco r Ogden» Chicago 


The choice of those who, speeding to and from California, would follow the direct Overland 
Trail of ’49. Return in equal luxury by one of the other three alternative Southern Pacific 
routes, on “Sunset Limitep’’ (San Francisco-Los Angeles-Houston-New Orleans), 
“GoLpEN STATE Limitep” (Los Angeles-E] Paso-Kansas City-Chicago) or 
the “Cascape” (San Francisco-Portland, Ore., and points East). 





Write to F. S. McGinnis, passenger traffic manager, Department x-14, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, for complimentary booklet,“HOW BEST TO SEE THE PACIFIC COAST” 
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EXT month comes SUNSET’S 
annual “Old West Num- 
ber,” the issue we enjoy putting 
together more than any other the 
year round. Sentimental? Per- 


haps; but how can you avoid 
being interested in a yesterday 
which is so close to today? 

Anyhow, there’s one consola- 
tion; to judge by past years, 
you're somewhat sentimental 
about the Grand Old Days too! 
At least more of you write us let- 
ters about that issue than about 
any other out of the twelve. And 
that’s as it should be—or so it 
seems to us. We must cherish 
our yesterdays as the bedrock on 
which tomorrow rests. And if we 
don’t keep their memory green, no 
one else will do it for us. 

Stage-coach days; the pony ex- 
press; the tarry flavor of the times 
when aman shy out of a clipper’s 
crew meant merely a message to a 
boarding-master, knockout drops 
and one A. B. delivered as per 
specifications; lost gold; the old 
misstons—the color and the at- 
mosphere of the Old West will 
come to you with SUNSET next 
month. If that be sentimental, 
make the most of it! 


’ r 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should dressed: Editors of 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year; single copies 25 cents. 
Canada, no extra postage; other 
countries $1.00 additional. Use 
money orders or checks. Subscrip- 
tion expiration date appears each 
month on magazine wrapper. Allow 
three weeks for change of address. 
Give both old and new addresses. 
Contents of previous tssues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by consulting 
the Readers’ Guide in your library. 
Entered at the San Francisco Post- 
office as second class matter. 
Printed in U.S. A. 
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alluring./ 


Colleen Z Vioore Face Poweler 


is as dainty as the charming 







lady lor whom it is named. 


It is just dense enough to lie 





close to the skin without 





clogging the pores. And you 


will like its fragrance. 






Colleen Moore Face Poweler, 
white, flesh, or brunette, 
is 75c. At all OWL drug 


stores and agents for 


[i he Ow/ F rig Co. Products. 
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SPEAK 


OMETIMES a biography is 

worth reading because of the 

excellence of its writing; more 

often it is worth your time prim- 
iS arily because of its subject, the 
writing job being quite adequate but the 
manner overshadowed the matter. 
“Harry Houdini,” by + Meer Kellock 
(Harcourt, Brace $3.75) belongs in the 
latter group, its subject being noteworthy 
for two reasons—first his extraordinary 
feats of magic and second, the use to 
which he turned his talents in his latter 
years. 

Houdini, whose death occurred only 
two years ago, is well enough known to 
everyone so that there is no necessity 
even to suggest here his claims to distinc- 
tion. Indeed, his name has passed into 
the language; “to do a Houdini” is an 
entirely acceptable equivalent for “to 
get away”, in the modern metaphorical 
slang fashion. That his name is univer- 
sally known, however, does not mean that 
a book about him is not worth while. On 
the contrary, such a biography as this one 
of Mr. Kellock’s is thoroughly justified. 
After all, Houdini was a man of mystery. 
Puzzling people was his stock in trade and 
he was consistent enough in his mystifi- 
cations to remain himself something of an 
enigma. Not many people know that his 
name was Ehrich ae Not many are 
aware that he was an American by birth; 
Appleton, Wisconsin, having produced 
him and thereby chalking up one more 
name on the list of geniuses of one sort or 
another who have come out of the Great 
Middle West. And there are a thousand 
other things about the man which it will 
entertain you to discover and which Mr. 
Kellock tells you in this book. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the 
biographer’s account of Houdini’s work as 
a crusader in his own especial war against 
fraudulent mediums, soothsayers, fortune- 
tellers and the like. Time, energy, money 
—the expenditure of zny of these things 
was no deterrent to the man in his role 
of trickster righteously indignant that 
charlatans should play upon the credu- 
lous in order to profit by their supersti- 
tions. The story of the famous “Mar- 

ery” exposé is told in detail and Mr. 
Kellock cites hundreds of other instances 
of almost equal interest. One wonders 
what might have been the upshot of 
Houdini’s warfare on spiritualism if he 
had had a few more years in which to con- 
tinue the prosecution of his hobby for ex- 
posing frauds. Perhaps even Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle might have been convinced, 
despite the will to believe evidenced by 
his somehow pathetic plea that Houdini 
was himself a medium if he would only 
admit it! 

At an 





rate, speculation of this sort 


aside, “Houdini: His Life Story” will 
repay you for the time spent in reading 
it, if for no other reason than that it is the 
story of a man who reached undreamed of 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


heights in his difficult chosen field. We 
shall leave you merely this warning: You 
won’t discover how the great Harry did 
his escape tricks. We were hoping for 
that, too! 
t t t 
HE second volume of “Trader 
Horn” has arrived under the 
title “Harold the Webbed or the Young 
Vykings”, (Simon and Schuster, $3.50). 
We're glad to be able to report that 
Trader Horn and his faithful guide, coun- 
selor and friend, Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis 
keep up the good work. “Harold the 





@ The late Harry Houdini, whose biog- 

raphy, “Houdini: His Life Story,” by 

Harold Kellock (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75) 
is reviewed on this page 


Webbed” is spiced with just the sort of 
racy, half-philosophical, half-humorous 
comment which made the Trader’s stories 
of Africa such good reading. And pre- 
cisely because it’s the customary thing to 
expect a second volume of the kind to fall 
off in quality, we’re particularly pleased 
to note that this time a follow-up is, for 
once, equal to its forerunner. 

This time the old gentleman has plunged 
head and heels into romance; his theme 
is his ancestors the Vykings and their 
rovings on sea and even occasionally on 
land—and especially the adventures of 
one Harold the Webbed, so named be- 
cause of his feet and hands which were 
webbed like a duck’s feet, enabling him 
to perform extraordinary feats in the 
water. How Harold and his companions 
heard of the coming of Caesar and how 
they harried him and then sailed away to 
carry news of the invasion—that is the 
backbone of the old man’s story, the 
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framework upon which he hangs a weal 
of detail which, accurate or not in 
particulars, nevertheless makes most rea 
able and convincing copy. And then, 
we have said, between chapters are co 
tinued the priceless conversations betwee 
Trader Horn and his adviser which mad $2.50), | 
the first book so en<ertzi-ing. an bus! 
If you liked the first volume of “Tradéjather s 
Horn” you should enjoy this equally. Mer, anc 
you haven’t by any chance, read the finiimes uy 
et, this one with its foreword by William}im to t 
cFee and its explanatory preface by th: agazir 
co-author Mrs. Lewis, is quite as good afAmeric: 
introduction to the world famous olfnd the 
gentleman with the ragged beard and far herself, 
seeing eye. same Co 
ay be. 
America 
is natur 
pnesses 
strengtk 
ticularly 
splendic 
bilities. 
are the 
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N “Hearst: An American Pheno 
enon,” (Simon & Schuster, $4.00 
John Winkler tells the story of one of t 
most mystifying personalities in Americ 
Naturally, the author has found | 
necessary to content himself with bi 
graphy pure and simple. Interpretatio 
real interpretation, is hardly possib 
when your subject is still living—fr 
because you’re too close to him an 
second because good taste, not to mention 
a salutary regard for your own skin, for, 
bids you to write ali you know or surmist\ 
prevents you from setting down all thi,§ 
conclusions at which you may arrive. 
Nevertheless Mr. Winkler has done 7 
commendable book. His facts—those, a 
any rate, which concern Mr. Hearst) peared | 
newspaper successes and political failure) book, h 
—are accurate and his stringing togethel words k 
of his facts a workmanlike job. We recom} in magz 
mend the book to you not only becaus acters a 
it is an interesting history of a publishin period 
genius but because of the excellent pictur’ in the s 
it presents of the most significant quarter know h 


century of American journalism. " ing colo 
’ ? ® that he 
NDIA is again to the fore; this timé P@!2UN! 
in a very different guise from th With th 
country Miss Mayo shows her readers and 
for that matter from the up-in-arms, hit 
ting-back India which appears in the 
retorts which “Mother India’ has drawn 
“An Indian Journey” is the book t 
which we refer, by Waldemar Bonsels 
(A. & C. Boni, $4.00). 
Mr. Bonsels you may remember fron” 
his “Maya the Bee” published some thre The | 
years or so ago. If you read that boo! Stories 


you’ll know the author for the sensitive (Macmi 
intelligent writer that he is. If youdidni — A nev 


read “Maya the Bee” you’ll find Mr. Bor Series. 
sels out quickly enough and learn ti ection, 
cherish him; a chapter will do the trick ars 
He is advancing no theories about India} & “94 
nor is he interested in correcting any pre _ Unfor 
vious conception of that land of mystery (Boni & 
and magic. Mr. Bonsels is simply putting “ re f 
down what he saw and, more importan! | | “y Re 
than that, what he felt—and, most im pal 8 
portant of all, what he thought about it | gay espe 
At once brilliant and simple, exotic ani | j 











bmiliar, detached and sympathetic, Mr. 
MBonsels shows himself a prince of ob- 
ervers, a philosopher, an interpreter-at- 
arge to the rest of us and a writer of un- 
ommon skill. This is a book to read and 
book to re-read; a book to own and to 
eep and to be proud of; a book to which 
o turn when other travel-writers seem 
tupid and dull. And that the Literary 
uild has chosen it as its July book, in our 
pinion merely goes to prove further that 
brganization’s good judgment. 


5 ? t 


R. Edgar A. Mowrer, in “This 
American World” (Sears, $2.00), 
nnd Mr. Charles Merz, in “The Great 
American Band Wagon” (John Day, 
$2.50), paint the darker side of the Ameri- 
can business picture for you—Mr. Mowrer 
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“Tradgjather seriously, in the sociological man- 
ally. Myer, and Mr. Merz in the salty and some- 
the finiimes uproarious vein which has endeared 
Willian}him to those who have followed him in the 
> by thimagazines. The former is concerned with 
Z00d aif America’s effect upon the rest of the world 
US Olffand the latter with America’s effect upon 
ind far herself, but both arrive at very much the 


"same conclusion, i. e., that perhaps there 
may be some little weaknesses in the great 
*American Plan after all. Your conclusion 
is naturally that if there are such weak- 
messes they should be discovered and 
istrengthened—or, if you’re not of a par- 
ticularly constructive nature, that there’s 
splendid nourishment here for the risi- 
bilities. Take ’em either way, both books 
are the best kind of reading. 


? ? ? 
n an 


enti}) =A BRIEF look at fiction is all we'll 
in, fo. 4. have time for. 
irmisty In * The Splendid Californians,” by 
all thi Sidney Herschel Small (Bobbs, Merrill, 
ve. ($2.50), readers of SuNsET will recognize 
done 4) “Footholds of Men,” Mr. Small’s serial 
ose, a) story of the heyday of the Dons which ap- 
earst®) peared in the magazine last winter. The 
ailure’ book, however, is some thirty thousand 
gethel, words longer than the story as it appeared 
recom in magazine form and sadladee new char- 
ecaus acters and a wealth of atmosphere of the 
lishin, period which was necessarily sacrificed 
uictur’ in the shorter form. Mr. Small’s readers 
lartel’’ know his knack at reproducing the flash- 
ing colors of a bygone day and know also 
that he never permits his thoroughness in 
s time Painting in his backgrounds to interfere 
m thal with the march of his story, and “The 
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Splendid Californians” is no exception to 
the rule. The second volume of Mr. Small’s 
California trilogy, of which “Sword and 
Candle” was the first, this new novel can 
stand alone as a first-class, rapid action 
story, as a charming romance and as a 
true picture of what has been probably 
the least fictionized of any period in Cali- 
fornia history. 


? ? ? 


WO new volumes of short stories 
are Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Quiet 
Cities” (A. A. Knopf, $2.50), and “The 
Woman Who Rode Away,” by D. H. 
Lawrence (A. A. Knopf, $2.50). 
Hergesheimer has more than one writ- 
ing manner and many fiction enthusiasms, 
but it is the author of “‘Balisand” that ap- 
pears in the leisurely, deep-running stream 
of “Quiet Cities.” Old New Orleans, 
Natchez, Washington, Pittsburgh, Charles- 
ton—the flavor and the glamour of the 
cities these used to be form the settings of 
these stories. Of the various Herges- 
heimers, we like best the one who loves 
his America-that-was, and in this book 
that is the Hergesheimer you'll find. He 
regrets the passing of that favorite Ameri- 
ca of his, but not furiously; gently, rather, 
and wisely enough to imprison some of its 
essence before it is altogether gone. Per- 
haps these stories are “exercises in literary 
composition” as someone once complained 
of somebody else, we’ve forgotten who 
and of whom. But even if Hergesheimer 
does incline toward the overburdened 
sentence, the involved and tortuous para- 
graph, nevertheless it is with beauty that 
he involves you and with truth—or near 
enough it for the purposes of fiction— 
that he weighs you down. For our part, 
as we have said, it is in early American 
stories that we like him most. His cher- 
ished Dower House is good evidence of 
where his heart lies after all. And “Quiet 
Cities” is a thorough treat, a distillation 
of Hergesheimer in his most felicitous 
vein. 
t t t 


. H. LAWRENCE, of course, is a 
horse of another color, though he 
is like Hergesheimer in his earnestness in 
getting the impression he’s after past the 
type-page and into your mind. ‘The dif- 
ference lies in the tools each man chooses. 
Each is remarkably sensitive to beauty 
and to the slightest implications of 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Fiction 
The Luck of Roaring Camp and Selected 
Stories and Poems. By Bret Harte. 


(Macmillan, $1.25) 
new volume in the Modern Readers’ 


- from¥ 
thre 
boo!’ 

sitive 


didn’ 


Bor Series. The best of Bret Harte is in this col- 
rn te lection, introduced by a foreword from Pro- 
trick fessor George R. Stewart of the University 
ndiat of California. 

7 pre Unforbidden Fruit. By Warner Fabian. 
ster (Boni & Liveright, $2.00) 

eting The author of “Flaming Youth” decides 
ca to tell a breathless world just what the col- 
+ iol lege girl of today thinks and feels about 


. | practically everything—including (not to 
ut r j say especially) sex. 
> ant 7 


a 
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Recent Books iz Brief Review 


The Closed Garden. 
(Harper, $2.50) 

A novel of French country life in which the 
author of ‘Avarice House” demonstrates 
again that realism, provided it is a genius 
who essays the writing of it, may compel as 
well as repel. 


Siberian Gold. By Theodore Acland 
Harper. (Doubleday, Page, $2.00) 


An adventure story for boys and girls, but 
more than merely a tale of action because of 
its faithful presentation of Russian character 
and background. Few books for young 
people are up to the standard of this one. 


By Julian Green. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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School ‘Directory 


Girls’ Schools 
THE MERRIMAN SCHOOL 


(Accredite1) 
RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

















If you are interested in a school of accomplishment, ideals 
and educational standards, send for catalog just issued in 
celebration of 25th anniversary. 


Mira C. Merriman, Ida Body, Principals 
597 Eldorado Avenue, Oakland, California 


Mise HARKERS 
| Jor 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University” 
Out door life all the year round. 
e hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
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The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH 
Principal, 


Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














Boys’ Schools 
San Diego Army ana Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. and water sports all year. Christian 
+ Ment Catalog. Cel. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego. Cal. 








_ “One of Califor- 

nia’s finest pri- 

San Rafael Military Academy =! %<#p* 
Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Accredited. 
Military System. High scholastic standard. New buildings. Ex- 
tensive grounds, athletic fields. Unsurpassed climate. Catalog, 
A. L. Stewart, Sup’t., Box 8-N, San Rafael, California 





ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 


AL PREP Thorough Oellege Prepa- 


ration. Accredited Eastern 
and Western Universities. 
General and Elective Courses. Also Junior School grades 
5 to 8. Athletics, Swimming, Riding, Music. New Modern Fire- 
proof Buildings. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Frank L. Smith, Headmaster, Box S, Covina, Calif. 








Sunset will gladly assist its readers 
to select suitable private schools 
for their children. In writing 
please state approximately where 
you would like the school to be, 
what you plan to spend, the age 
of the child, religious affiliations and 
previous training. Enclose self- 
addressed envelope and direct your 
inquiries to SUNSET SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
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; T the height of the summer 
auto-touring season, as we 
are, two articles in this 
month’s issue seem to us 
especially apt. One is the 

first in the magazine; John D. Long’s 

“Pack Up Your Troubles” beginning on 

page 9. 

Mr. Long suggests reasonably enough 
that if you are planning an auto-camping 
vacation your trip will be a happy one in 
direct proportion to the care with which 
you’ve prepared for it. There’s romance 
to travel of course—any kind of travel— 
but in.a case where you must depend upon 
yourself for all the thousand and one little 
services which you’re accustomed to | av- 
ing performed for you, all the way from hot 
water and electric light up and down the 
scale, you are inescapably bound to see to 
it that you approximate, at least, those 
services and comforts on pain of missing 
all the romance which your trip can afford 
you. Preparation is the key to joy in the 
journey; neglect even small details and the 
dark and gloomy forces of realism will rise 
up and slay your romance for you. If 
you’d be carefree and light-hearted and al- 
together gett the most out of a camping trip 
by car, you’ ve got to know your stuff— 
and you ve got to know it in advance. 

All very true, you may observe, but 
how to acquire the information you need, 
other than by the usually painful method 
of experience? Well, this article of Mr. 
Long’s is part answer to that question. 
You'll doubtless run into specific griefs of 
one sort or another on any trip—there are 
always accidents or omissions against 
which no one can guard—but you'll be 
safe from the most common mistakes at 
any rate, if you turn to account Mr. Long’s 
experience, as he outlines it in this article. 

What to take? How to pack it? What 
to leave at home? The author answers 
those and a hundred other questions, all 
of them pertinent and all of them ques- 
tions which you'll confront if you con- 
template your first auto-camping trip 
this summer. And as a matter of fact 
even the seasoned camper-tourist can find 
pointers in this article. 


t § t 

HETHER or not you are doing 

any camping out, you're still 
probably taking the car and going some- 
where. Indeed no citizen of the United 
States is more frequently on the road or 
thinks less of mere miles than the West- 
erner. Naturally favorable climate and 
good roads contrive to urge all of us out of 
doors. as much of the time as possible But 
it isn’t merely a matter of keeping out- 
doors. The Westerner likes to get about, 
to see how his neighbor across “the state 
borderline lives. The San Diegan heads 


for the Evergreen Playground; the Ore- 
gonian hops off to find out whether the 
Casa Grande ruins are as spectacular as 
they’re said to be; the New Mexican 
wants to see a seal on 


San Francisco’s 





rocks and perhaps to hear it bark; the 
San Franciscan dashes away to discover 
Crater Lake or to hold his own stopwatch 


on Old Faithful. Everyone’s going some- 
where else, especially i in the summer-time 

—and a healthy sign it is, too, this urge 
of the Westerner to go out for to admire 
and for to see. 

All this getting about, however, in- 
volves more than simply stepping on the 
gas. When you drive you use the high- 
ways and when you use the highways you 
commit yourself to an obligation—1. e. to 
abide by the rules and regulations which 
govern them. You know the trafhc laws 
of your own state; at least you shouldn’t 
be driving a car if you don’t know the 
highlights of them. But what about those 
of the other states into which you're likely 
to roam if you plan any vacation touring? 
The differences are greater than you may 
suppose. And tangling with trafhc laws 1s 
something to be avoided if you want to 
keep your vacation free of petty griefs. 

In “Honestly, Officer—!” on page 36 of 
this issue, Paul R. McAllister points out a 
few of the points at which the motor 
vehicle laws of the eleven western states 
diverge most widely. His article is full of 
useful facts, even though it does not pre- 
tend to be a complete digest of all laws 
governing the motor car, and we com- 
mend it to the attention of every motorist 
who is going to cross into another state 
this summer. 

And, if we may, we’d like to append 
just this much in the way of editorial 
comment. This article of Mr. McAllis- 
ter’s, as it stands and without elaboration 
into the form of an argument, is the best 
demonstration of the need for uniform 
trafic laws the country over that we’ve 
ever seen. 

? ? 


? 
EFORE we leave the subject of 
summer and travel there are three 
other features in this issue which may 
suggest vacations to you. 

On page 24 there’s the story of a two- 
weeks’ vacation in the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water—Puget Sound. Two weeks 
on an island of your own! Two sun- 
drenched, fir- fragrant weeks of boating, 
swimming, agate-hunting, salmon-fishing, 
clam-digging—and just out and out loaf- 
ing in cedar-sweet woods! Two weeks— 
but let June Burn tell you the story. And 
permit us to add that her account of that 
island country is more compelling than the 
highest-pow ered piece of high-powered 
advertising we’ve ever come across—and 
that’s say 7 — 


? 
EVADA DISCOVERED,” on 
page 28, is the third of Paul A. 
Ewing’s tabloid tours of western states. 
If you’ve been prone to think of the state 
of Nevada as chiefly Reno, “ghost” min- 
ing towns, sage-brush and desert, you may 
as well disabuse your mind of the notion— 
or let Mr. Ewing do it for you. Nevada, 








we'll admit, is not one of the westem 
states concerning which we have ver 
much in the way of first-hand knowledg 
and the author of this article opened ou 
eyes to a great deal that we'd never real 
ized about the scenic attractions of the 
state. Pyramid Lake and Lehman Caves 
have gone down in our notebook as ad.) 
ditions to our private and personal list of 
places to go when we find time, purely on} 
the strength of Mr. Ewing’s judgment] 
which we’ve found in the past to be thor 
oughly sound, (which means, probably, 
that it coincides with our own!). 


t ? t 


i you live in northern California—| 
and quite a good many people do—/ 
Herbert Otis Warren has outlined for you|, 
a tour which combines scenery, informa-) 
tion and romance. He calls his article,| 
“So This is Where They Lived!” and " 
appears on page 40 of this issue. 

“They,” in that title, refers to the 
famous Californians whose homes Mr.) 
Warren has designed his tour to include. 
As a matter of fact, “Little Journeys to 
the Homes of the Great” might have made | 
an excellent title for the article if only the 
late lamented Mr. Elbert Hubbard hadn't 
used it first. 

The tour includes the homes of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, General Castro, Galen 3 
Clark, John C. Frémont, Mark Twain, © 
Bret Harte, Leland Stanford, General Bid- } 
well, Jack London, Luther Burbank, Gen- © 
eral Vallejo, John Muir, Joaquin Miller, ~ 
and others and covers several of the old 
missions, the Mariposa Grove of Big! 
Trees, Yosemite, the old Mother Lode 
towns, the fertile Sacramento valley, a 
portion of the Redwood Highway, er 
Napa and Sonoma Valleys and beautiful 
Marin County. 

A longish trip? Perhaps. Certainly 
more than a week-end jaunt. But you 
can cut it up as you please, or take the part 
that’s nearest you if you like. Mr. War- 
ren’s idea was merely to offer suggestions 
and his article abounds in those. 

5 j sj ? 
CCUSTOMED as we are to the 
voices of those who entertain us 

through our loud-speakers, what do we 
really know about them? Who are these 
people who furnish us with so large a share 5 
of our entertainment? What do they 
1 ok like? Where did they come from? 
How did they happen into the business of | 


DRG Riin te. 








~ 


~~ 


broadcasting? 

About our motion-picture stars we 
know the truth and the whole truth—and 
sometimes, when the publicity director | 
allows his imagination to roam free and 
untrammeled, a good deal more than the 
truth. But our radio singers and actors 
and lecturers and masters-of-ceremonies 
and announcers and whatnot are still 
chiefly voices to us. An occasional bit 
in the newspaper or radio program; an 

(Continued on page 77) 
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vestem Apartment 
i Fifth Ave. and 84th St. 
= ae New York City 
wlec te J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 
ed oul Built of 
r reaky ee 
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> thor. 
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' 3 reasons for the swing 
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rnia—| according to building 
> do— authorities 
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and it} 
,) Indiana Limestone buildings 
yield high income because 
O the they attract tenants. People 
> Mr} like to live in handsome 
clude. structures built of this fine 
natural stone. 
eyS to 
made 
she: 2 
jaant 
Walls faced with Indiana 
b Limestone rarely need clean- 
o ert ing, caulking, or repairs. Ex- 
Galen 3 terior upkeep cost is lowest 
wain, of any. 
| Bid- } 
Gen- 
filler, 3 
ie old Bankers and mortgage firms 
Big | regard the permanency of 
J Indiana Limestone with 
ode favor. Thus builders are 
ey, a i often able to secure better 
the | terms when they build of 
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ainly 
you 
part 5 
War- i oii ; aie 
tions > 
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they , EW YORK CITY apartment-house operators are realizing Indiana Limestone is so moderate in cost that now not only 
‘ as never before the dollars-and-cents advantages of build- large structures, but residences, stores, apartments, schools 


‘om! 
ss of | ing for beauty and permanence of Indiana Limestone. They and many other buildings are being constructed of it. We will 


are aware that while interiors can be redecorated and equip- gladly send you an illustrated booklet showing various types 
te ment renewed, exteriors cannot easily be changed. So they of buildings. Or literature on some special type, if you will 
asia build of Indiana Limestone, which never goes out of styleand mention it. Address Box 794; Service Bureau, Indiana Lime- 
and 4 which remains beautiful with practically no upkeep expense. stone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 
the | 
tors } 
nies 
still 
bit 
an 
General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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} 
Seven-Passenger Sport Touring—by Locke 
Long, low and graceful in every line and appointments as fine as the qual- 
and curve, beautifully expressive of ity-markets of the world affords oe 
great power and inexhaustible speed Spacious room for seven—even for 
... A motor as quiet and vibration- the two passengers in the auxiliary { 
less as it 1s possible to make a superb seats. Restful touring comfort even 
piece of power machinery ... Com. across a continent. These are definite 
plete safety and effortless control even Lincoln qualities that make this a 
at the highest speeds oe Equipment master~car among all fine open cars| > 


A luminum body custom - designed by Locke — upholstered in soft, hand « rushed 
Morocco in color to blend with the finish—a sport top of finest Burbank cloth with 
mahogany finished bows, nickel trimmed, compactly folding. Unlimited selection of 


color combinations. Six wire wheels—spares at the side or rear. Folding trunk rack. 


———EE 


Prices range from $4600 to $7300, completely equipped, at Detroit. 


et eae ont sae es MOTOR cOMPAN XX] 


Division of Ford Motor Company 
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k Up Your Troubles 


Fohn D. Long 


What to Take in Your 
Old Kit Bag When You 
Go Camping Out— 
and How to Pack It 


OU’RE off! 
The _ self-starter whirrs. 
The wheels turn. The open 


road is ahead. The world 
is your oyster. Tioga and 
Tahoe, San Diego, Coronado and per- 
haps a jaunt into Tijuana, the Columbia 
River Highway or the Great Salt Lake. 
You can take our choice. You’re away! 

Your journey will be happy if you 
have made preparation. If not, the dark 
forces of realism will overtake the ro- 
mance of travel and slay it. For romance 
on this insistent planet comes only as a 
result of effort. The knights of the 
middle ages went through a_ severe 
schooling in horsemanship before they 
were able to carry off, or protect, their 
ladies fair. Our modern airplane flights 
are preceded by strict study of wind 
currents and other conditions. So, the 
camper, if he will be gay and carefree, 
must know his stuff, must study it in 
advance. 

It can be done. It’s easy; and this 
article will boil together the experiences 
of many campers, giving methods which 
have been successfully worked out. 

Have you ever set up housekeeping? 
Sort of a lark, isn’t it? And it takes a 
good deal of thought, too. That is the 


attitude with which to approach the 
camping trip. You are planning a new 
kind of existence—life 


in the open. 


You must think of all the things that are 
likely to arise, even as they might at 
home, but differently, due to the change 
in the setting. All right. Now let’s see 
what some of the important headings 


will be: 
Tents Clothes Howto Pack 
Beds Food 


Kitchenware Medical Supplies 

Tableware Furniture 

With this bare outline, let’s get to the 
meat of it. 

You may want to know what I like 
for a tent, for the best counsel that a 
man can give is likely to be his personal 
experience. Well, then, I like a lean-to 
tent, the kind that can be tied to the 
side of the car at one end, with the other 
end staked out. 

Such a tent is usually not more than 
three feet in height at the end farthest 
from the car, and is satisfactory chiefly 
for sleeping purposes. It doesn’t take 
up much room on the running board 
and it can be pitched on a small plot of 
ground. The advantage of it is in quick 
pitching and in taking down. But its 
value is chiefly for the traveler who 
wants to visit as many places as possible, 
which is the way that this traveler likes 
his vacation. My own plan is to start 
as early as possible in the morning, 
after cooking and clearing away break- 
fast. Then, off on the open road. A 
light luncheon at some restaurant; drive 
for the afternoon, then find a new camp- 
site for nightfall. 

This makes a somewhat strenuous 
journey, but you can see a good deal 
more that way. Of course, it is practical 
only when there are no children along, 
or when they are nearly grown. In times 
past I have stayed a week or two in one 
place. Many like to do this. In that 


case, it is much better to have a tent which 


is set up independently of the car; the 
car can then be used for little day trips. 

Among the most popular of the inde- 
pendent tents is the palmetto, or square 
type, held up by a pole in the center. 

A mother of a family, who has traveled 
for thousands of miles has said to me. 
“T like the palmetto tent because it is 
easily set up, doesn’t cost as much as 
the more elaborate kinds, and yet it 
leaves our automobile free. There’s 
lots of room in it, too.” 

A good tent can be bought from $20 
up, and will last indefinitely. Of course 
it is a pleasure to have the more elaborate 
kind. One can buy, for instance, tents 
of airplane silk, having curtained win- 
dows, and light steel tubing for supports. 


A GAIN, many favor trailers, and for 
a long journey the trailer has many 
advantages. It relieves the car of all 
luggage, which adds vastly to the com- 
fort of the occupants. It can be set up 
in a moment, rain or shine. It has 
bunks which are readily made up. 
Many come equipped with dining room 
furniture, and some with toilet arrange- 
ments. The trailer affords a de luxe 
way of traveling, and can be bought for 
around $200. Of course, it is not as 
convenient in trafic, and cuts down 
slightly on speed. 

Whatever choice you make, you should 
ask these questions in selecting a tent: 

Is it waterproofed? 

Has it a flooring? 

What arrangements for ventilation in 
wet weather? 

Is it mosquito proof? 

An adept at the needle can buy one of 
the cheaper types of tents, and build in 
mosquito netting windows, netting inside 
flaps, and even a thick canvas flooring. 
All these features are essential. 
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Very often the first thought on the 
first night out is: “Let’s go home!” 
And the stimulus which provokes that 
idea is usually the bed and_ bedding 
arrangement. Uneasy lies the head that 
sleeps on an army cot, or a blanket, or 
in a hammock, the first night. But any 
seasoned camper will agree that from 
the second night on almost any kind of 
dry terrain will be satisfactory. 

There are several other difficulties 
which often arise and disturb the first- 
nighter. The first of these is the cold. 
He is used to sleeping on a bed which 
has a mattress underneath, and a mat- 
tress usually has the thickness of several 
blankets. Hence the camper needs at 
least two blankets under him; several 
are better if he is using a cot, and if he is 
sensitive to cold. 

While I usually carry cots along in 
case of wet weather, I find that sleeping 
on the floor of the tent, with blankets 
underneath is a quick and easy arrange- 
ment. Here again precautions are needful. 
Here is where the selection of a camp- 
site is of major importance. 

Do not pitch your tent on the slope of 
a hill, unless you dig trenches around 
it so ‘that the water can run away in 
case of rain. 

Do not pitch it in the cup of a hill, 
unless you see a way of escape for water. 
Recently a party of about 100 campers 
had to rush to their machines in the 
middle of the night because they had 
encamped near a dry _ creek-bottom 


which overflowed when a thunderstorm 
came up. 
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ASAHEL CURTIS PHOTO 
( There are no “‘keep off the grass” signsin 
the Evergreen Playground of Puget Sound 
and British Columbia, and cool spots like 
this one on the banks of Lake Crescent are 
found all through that Wonderland 


Then, too, it is well to lie down on your 
campsite before raising the tent to make 
sure that the ground is reasonably level. 
A slope to the ground will prove agonizing 
as the night wears on. Also, it’s a good 
notion to go over the ground on hands 
and knees feeling for rocks and twigs. 
Better do this by daylight, than try to 
adjust your body to boulders in the 
small hours. 

So far, we have assumed that you 
have a tent. But there are thousands 
of campers, particularly in California, 
who find that no tent is necessary. For 
such conditions, there are a number of 
fine sleeping bags on the market, and 
where you know your climate, the 
sleeping bag arrangement is much pref- 
erable. Though, if you plan to stir out 
of the dry belt, beware. 

There are likewise a number of folding 
beds which fit into the interior of the 
automobile. Where the traveler is 
journeying alone, such a device is very 
convenient, and it is often satisfactory 
for two persons, preferably those of slim 
design. 

Now for the matter of meals on the 
road. 

Domestic science teachers say that 
one of the greatest curses of housework 
is its mileage. The diagram of the 
average housewife doing her job would 








look like a Rube Goldberg cartoon, so 
round and about are her steps. This 
may be sheer slander. It is not for a 
mere man to say. But at any rate this 
curse is absent from the cooking depart- 
ment of the camp. Kitchen utensils are 
few and simple. It is worthwhile to buy 
this equipment from the _ outfitters, 
rather than to take the supplies from 
home, because there are special camp 
devices that make labor much easier. 

A stove of course is the first requisite. 


| heres partial to the reflector oven 
hich can be set up around a small 


wood fire, and conserves the heat 
remarkably. 
have also had success with the. 


acetylene stove, and I like it because 
it has small fire-hazard, and can be 
turned on and off in a moment. The 
chief obstacle to this type of stove is the 
necessity of carrying an acetylene tank. 
There are filling stations for it in most 
parts of the country, but that doesn’t 
help the job of lugging it. It is probable 
that the manufacturers of this type of 
equipment may develop a cradle, similar 
to a battery cradle, which will handle the 
proposition. 

Gasoline stoves are the most popular. 
A woman camper said to me once, “I 
can cook a complete meal for my family 
on this little two-burner outfit very 
quickly. I can syphon gasoline from our 
tank for the stove, and pour back what 
is left. For me, it is the only stove.” 

Kitchen sets for the campsite, made 
up to be carried in a canvas bag, usually 
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following: 

I seven-pint cooking pot 

I ten-pint cooking pot 

1 four-pint coffee pot 

1 frying pan. 

The outfit may also have two each of 
plates, teaspoons, tablespoons, bowls, 
cups, knives and forks. 

Before getting to tableware, however, 
let’s consider the items above a little 
further. The camper will also need: 

I pail 

I waterbag 

I vacuum bottle, and, if possible 
1 ice-box. 

With reference to the kitchenware, 
aluminum is very popular, though agate- 
ware is preferred by many for the cups 
since it does not get so hot, and a steel 
frying pan with removable or folding 
handle is likewise easier to manipulate. 

Other equipment which the camper 
must have 1s: 

I axe 
I spade 
1 flashlight. 
With these items the motorist will be 


go, I 





prepared against any normal emergency. 
In tableware you can go as far as you 


like. The knife as the sole implement for 
the transportation of food is not recog- 


nized socially by writers on etiquette. 


When you add forks, spoons, plates, 


and cups, as noted above, the main 
essentials have been provided. 

It will save much trouble, though, 
if tight containers are provided for salt, 
pepper, and sugar; and the camp supply 
people have provided many pleasant 
devices for the table, such as convenient 
boxes in which the articles may be kept, 
and attractive service plates. 

As a traveler who likes to be on the 
carry no more than the items 
named, but the family that is staying 


several days at one place will find pleasure 


in having the table fully equipped 
Parafine paper cups, plates, cutlery 
and bowls are convenient for the week- 


end trip; and stout paper napkins add 


@ Camping in the California Redwoods. 
Your vacation will be a success if 
you have made preparations 
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quite the note of luxury. Such items may 

be the mark of the tenderfoot, but there 

are those who like to take life easily - 
as well as those who prefer to rough it, 

and the sensible thing is to do as you 

prefer on such matters, and let those 

carp who will. 

Then, clothes. What the. well-dressed 
camper will wear! Yes, there’s room 
for debate! The simplest rule is two of 
everything; and better yet three. Not 
two at once, to be sure, except in cold 
weather. But one set of raiment for 
yourself, one for the laundry, and one 
for emergencies, such as being forced to 
pitch your tent in the rain. 


HERE is sound reasoning in the 
fashion of khaki for the campsite, 

and knickers are the proper thing for both 
sexes. Skirts and trousers are too easily 
spoiled in the rigors of camping unless 
one plans to travel in a de luxe manner. 
In addition to the sets of shirts, under- 
wear, knickers, hose (and two pairs of 
shoes), it is desirable to have two pairs of 

(Continued on page 56) 


















































COURTESY OF REDWOOD EMPIRE 


ASSOCIATION 











QIn circle: The Arion Trio; Josephine 
Holub, violin; Margaret Avery, cello; 
Joyce Barthelson, piano 


C Right: 
Barbara 
Blanchard, 

soprano, NBC 


@M. L. Upton, who is Simpy Fitts 


of KFRC 


Pictures and Pertinent 
Paragraphs About the 
Leading Radio Stars of 
the Far Western Stations 


HE business of keeping you 
and me from being bored to 
extinction with ourselves, 
our families and existence 
has become in the aggregate 
the most important industry in the coun- 
try. I do not know how many millions of 
Americans of all ages get away from 
themselves every day in motion picture 
and legitimate theaters, how many hun- 
dred thousands get a vicarious thrill out 
of baseball and football games during the 
season, how many others move their feet 


@ Below: Max Dolin, musical director 
of NBC, San Francisco 
@ Below (right): Virginia Flohri, 
soprano, KFI, Los Angeles 


@ Hugh Walton, tenor and announcer, 


KGW, Portland, Oregon 


more or less rhythmically across the dance 
floor every night, but if you combined 
them all and added the total number en- 
gaged in looking at lions on the lecture 
platform, you’d still fall short of the num- 
ber that is turning the knob every day to 
be entertained by the vibrations emanat- 
ing from the radio set. 

Before we proceed, I’d like to ask you a 
question. How did our immediate an- 


cestors, say those antediluvians who are 
old enough to remember the McKinley 
period, manage to escape from that awful 
curse the French call ongwee? They had 
no automobiles; they had no movies; they 
had no radio; there was no jazz. And 
Sex had not yet been discovered. 





€ Right Circle: 
Thelma Lee, 
Soprano of 


KGW 





@ Radio Mac KFRC 


What did they do in those days to get 
away from themselves? How did it hap- 
pen that the suicide ratio per 100,000 
population was lower in those benighted 
days than it is now when we can have 
someone entertain us almost every hour 
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of the day and most of the night? 
Perhaps the large percentage of sur- 
vival in the olden days was due to the 
abundance, the high quality and the low 
cost of alcoholic beverages. Conversely 
it is possible that the immense popularity 
of the movies, the huge radio, ee 
and football audiences are in large part 
the result of the scarcity, the abominable 
quality and the high cost of spirituous 
refreshments that followed the triumph of 
Mr. Volstead in 1919. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
for the last fifteen years the American 
public has craved distraction by paid 
entertainers as it never craved such dis- 
traction before. Whosoever was able 
to make the millions smile or weep, his 
fortune was made. Never in the history 
of the world has the clown played as im- 
portant a role as he plays today. Nothing 
is too good for the entertainer. He is 
honored and rewarded above everyone 
else. Look at movie stars, champion 
prize fighters, channel swimmers and 
other performers for proof. 

How about the radio entertainers, 
though, the men and women who day 
in and day out amuse larger audiences 
than any other class of performers? 
Are they getting their share of the 
crowd’s admiration, adulation and of 
the financial emoluments connected 
therewith? Who are they, anyway! 
Whence came they and how did they 
get into the broadcasting game? 

Like the movie actors of the 
days when pie-throwing and a 
wild chase constituted the prin- 


@ Harold Dana, baritone, NBC 


cipal ingredients of all screen offerings, 
the identity of most of the radio 
performers has been hidden. Only here 
and there a few of them are beginning to 
cash in on their radio reputations. Most 


of them are still known to the radio public 





Person. 


@ Rose Brown, National 
Players, NBC 
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C Jerry Germaine, contralto K PO, 
San Francisco 
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€ The “Rounders”. 
Back row, left to 
right: Myron 
Niesley, tenor; 
Richard Hartt, 
baritone; Armand 
Girard, bass; Front 
row: Dudley 
Chambers, tenor 
(director); Wm. 
Cowles, pianist; 
Ben McLaughlin, 
tenor NBC 


merely as a voice the 
mechanical reproduc- 
tion of which pleases 
the listeners. 

As to the financial 
emoluments connect- 
ed with broadcasting 
fame, a few of those 
who combine stage 
presence with radio popularity are gather- 
ing the shekels, but not from the broad- 

casting stations. If you want to hear 
Tito Schipa or John McCormack, you 
either pay a stiff admission fee or you 
buy a phonograph record for cash, but 
the broadcasting station has no such 
sources of revenue. It’s only when the 









By 


Walter Willard 


€ Chas. W. Hamp, radio publicist 











































radio advertiser has a large and 
well-filled purse that big prices 
are paid for radio performances, 
and these big prices usually go 
to performers who have made 
national reputations for them- 
selves in other fields of enter- 
tainment. 


ET the really popular 

radio performer impresses 
himself on more people more 
frequently than any other kind of public 
character. But, to go over, he has to 
have more than just a pleasant voice, 
especially if the talking end of his stunt 
overshadows the singing. Take, for in- 
stance, the chap that’s known as Mac, 
who with his Gang entertains a wide 
western audience over KFRC. There is 
no gang by the way; he started out several 
years ago with the idea of an assistant or 
two, but his songs and his chatter proved 
so popular that the gang was discarded 
long ago. 

Mac’s civilian name is Harry McClin- 
tock, and he comes by his endless variety 
of all kinds of songs honestly. He picked 
’em up in a career so checkered that it 
served as a model for a taxicab paint job. 
Almost forty years ago he ran away from 
his old Kentucky home and joined a cir- 
cus; when the Spanish-American war 
broke out, he quit the circus, joined the 
army and fought in the Philippines. There 
you have the origin of his circus and army 
songs. Next the sea called him, but 
merely long enough to stoke his way from 
the Orient to London where he was a 
guest at the coronation of King Edward. 
From England he drifted to Nome where 
he became acquainted with Rex Beach 
and the Key Pittman who subsequently 
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decided that he must represent Nevada 
in the stormy U. S. Senate. While in 
Nome, Mac made up for the lack of virgin 
gold by acquiring a little of it second-hand 
in a—well, let’s call it a music hall where 
his songs pleased the rough miners. 

Failing to find his fortune either as a 
prospector or singer in Alaska, Mac fol- 
lowed the mining boom into Nevada and 
Utah. Luck was not with him, so he 
punched cows for a while, picking up new 
experience and old songs as he punched. 
Thereafter he busted box cars on various 
railroads. I suspect that 
during this period he 
acquired a Mrs. Mac 
because his last railroad 
job was on the Belt Line 
of San Francisco, a city 
in which the restless 
wanderer finally came to 
anchor. 

Mac was traveling and 
dabbling around with a 
crowd of painters—the 
picture variety, not the 
kind that saves the sur- 
face—during the very 
early days of radio 
broadcasting when the 
owner of a new broad- 
casting station men- 
tioned to an artist friend 
that he was looking for 
someone who could put 
on a_ children’s hour. 
The artist thought of his 
friend Mac whose songs 
and stories he had heard 
often. And so Mac and 
His Gang appeared on 
the radio. You know 
the rest. 

While we are among 
the male broadcasters, 
let’s take a look at another one of 
the pioneers, “H.M.”, H. I. Milholland, 
director of KGO, the station he opened 
for the General Electric. H. M. has a 
charming baritone voice so sympathetic 
and vibrant that many women have fallen 
in love with it; they tell him so in letters, 
especially after he has sung “Good Night” 
with the tremolo stop. Director Mil- 
holland is around forty, a minister’s son 
who dabbled in various lines of business 
while he arranged and took part in church 
and club entertainments as a hobby. In 
the studio he manages he is dignity per- 
sonified while the world is listening in, but 
when “mike” is put to bed, his innate 
sense of humor breaks through the surface 
and he entertains the entertainers. He 
believes in encouraging talent and samples 
the wares of every applicant for radio 
fame. If you feel that urge to entertain, 
enlighten or instruct the world over the 
radio, ask Mr. Milholland for an “audi- 


tion”: you'll get it. 
y g 


OW let’s go back to the hectic 

war times. In 1917 a camp was 
established at Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
for the training of ambulance units. It 
was a fairly quiet camp until the Cali- 
fornia contingents began to arrive. Then 
the fun began. They took possession of 
the camp, ran it and swamped it with 
music. In no time at all they had six 
grand pianos and organized five orches- 























Eva Garcia, concert pianist and 


KGO feature artist 






tras. There was talent galore, both 
musical and thespian, talent in abundance, 
yet when a certain young Californian sat 
down at the piano and began to sing popu- 
lar songs to his own accompaniment, half 
reciting, half singing them, the accompani- 
ment now a little ahead, now a little be- 
hind the melody, even those doughboys 
who had passes in their pockets and had 
intended to visit the town and its distrac- 
tions, even they hung around and listened. 
Believe it or not, a man who can hold in 
camp a bunch of soldiers with passes in 
their pockets 
is some enter- 
tainer! 


C Below: 
Dick Haller, 
KGW. Holder 
of the Grand 
Goat Order of 
Hoot Owls 
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Yet when that 
chap a few years 
later appeared 
on a popular vaudeville circuit, he 
didn’t make a hit, probably because he 
subordinated his own personality and 
gifts to those of his girl partner. He 
didn’t come to the front until he started 
broadcasting his songs over various Los 
Angeles stations several years ago. 
Since that time Charles Hamp has built 
up such a radio following that his 
personal appearances have netted him 
sums in four figures per week. 

How about the radio girls, you ask. 
Well, Jerry Germaine, the blue singer 
of KPO, was in opera for a while, 
understudying some of the Metropoli- 
tan stars. She married and retired 
from the stage, but the radio brought 
her back toa wider audience when her 
ability to pull. at the heartstrings of 
simple folks was discoverd. 

Undoubtedly you have heard Eva 
Garcia’s piano recitals over KGO, but 
you probably did not know that the 
scintillating player of double-action jazz 
tunes known as Helen Hart was identical 
with the classic pianist. Eva Garcia, of 
Spanish-Italian parentage, decided early 
in life that she would be a great pianist. 
There was no money to give her an expen- 
sive musical education, so she went out and 
earned it playing jazz for dances. She put 
so much life into her music, she developed 





In Person! 


so tremendous a volume without losing 
the softness of her touch that she took the 
place of entire dance orchestras. She got 
her musical education, played in concerts, 
opened a piano school in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and was one of the first artists to 
broadcast over the radio. The radio 
audiences like her stuff because she puts 
all of herself into the programs. 

She puts brains into her work also. 
While she was lying sick in the hospital 
after an appendicitis operation, she listened 
in carefully on all piano recitals available. 
As a result of her analysis she decided 
that arpeggios did not improve the piano 
reproduction and as a result she omitted 
them from her interpretations. 

Miss Garcia is also a member of the 
Rembrandt Trio, all girls. But the public 
does not always know the sex of the radio 
performers. One grateful woman, having 
induced the Trio to play her favorite 
selection, sent the members a box of cigars. 
The announcer enjoyed them. 


Semel of announcers, there is 
Jennings Pierce, chief of the NBC 
western announcing staff and one of the 
smoothest tenors on the air. They 
like him at the studio and his sym- 
pathetic personality produces a sim- 
ilar reaction in the homes to which it 
penetrates via his voice. Pierce is a 
college man, a graduate of the Univer- 
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C Dorothy Lewis, contralto, KGW 


sity of California where he studied agri- 
culture and showed his bent early by or- 
ganizing male trios and quartettes. Natu- 
rally he drifted into the entertainment 
field, hooked up with radio, made a hit and 
married. When television is added to 
your receiving set, you'll like Jennings 
Pierce and his appearance. 

Isn’t it funny, though, that many of 
the radio entertainers are upset by on- 
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Walter Willard 
lookers? At the NBC studio they put 


double windows between the studio and 
the visitors’ gallery and placed heavy 
curtains between the panes because the 
performers became self-conscious when 
they saw the faces of the visitors peering 
at them. 

But you couldn’t disturb Mrs. Wilda 
Wilson Church no matter how many faces 
might peer at her while she is directing 
the KGO Players. Mrs. Church pioneered 
the radio drama in the West, organizing 
and directing the KGO Players while in 
addition she is now handling the western 
presentation of Great Moments of History 
and Retold Tales over the Pacific coast 
network. Mrs. Church started her 
dramatic career as teacher of literature 
in an eastern college, but the call of the 
stage was too insistent. She delved into 
almost every line of stage work, including 
the movies, before she opened a dramatic 
school. Her latest innovation is the radio 
osculation. For a long time the unseen 
radio actors were satisfied to simulate 
a kiss by loudly smacking the backs of 
their hands, but now Mrs. Church insists 
on the real article. Her audi- 
ences report an immediate 
increase in dramatic suspense 
and temperature. Two of Mrs. 
Church’s children are now 
honor students at Harvard and 
at the University of California, 
indicating that it is not impos- 
sible to combine a successful 
career in the arts with suc- 
cessful motherhood. 


ND now let’s climb 

to the perch of the 
Portland Hoot Owls and 
watch these nocturnal hu- 
morists at their antics. 
Imitators they have had 
aplenty, but by public as- 


Professor 


@ Frank Sardam, the “Sage of 
Yamhill” and Grand Scream 
of the KGW Hoot Owls 


sent they continue to wear the crown in 
the kingdom of midnight nonsense. 
You’ve listened to their clever and spon- 
taneous fun. Now meet some of the 
members of the Owl family and get a 
close look at their personalities and 
previous condition of servitude. 

Frank Sardam, the Sage of Yamhill and 
Grand Scream of the KGW Hoot Owls, 





was not born in Oregon but could 
have been except for the fact that he 
wanted to be near his parents who 
were living in Illinois at the time. He 
matriculated at the University of 
Chicago and graduated, cum laude, in 
basketball and the high jump along 
in the late highball period. Turning 
to the footlights, he then toured the 
Kerosene Circuit, visiting many livery 
stables and places of ancient and 
historical interest histrionically. 
Having been born in the late fall, 
he had been on a steady decline up 
to this point when he met a Scotch 
girl named Hazel Kerr who induced 
him to get married. Her Scotch pro- 
pensities urged her close to nature 
and the loving couple moved to Ore- 
gon. There, thanks to the lumber 
business, the insur- 
ance graft, the Hoot 
Owls and a Scotch 
wife, the Grand 
Scream is gradually 
getting closer and 
closer—to nature. 


CRight: Gwynft 
Jones, Tenor, 
NBC Pacific 
Coast Network 


( Clarence Colman—otherwise known as 


Schnitzel—who has broadcast 


over several Far Western stations 


Claimants that Indiana is noted only 
for her poets are invited to tune to KGW 
during a Hoot Owl meeting on Friday 
night and be introduced to Dick Haller, 
occasionally known as Richard V. Haller, 
the boss of KGW. In Hoot Owl parlance, 
Dick is known as the Holder of the Grand 
Goat and his expertness on the job i 
suggested by the fact that sweet William 
has never yet broken his tether. 

An ex-newspaperman who as a police 
reporter knew every free lunch stand in 
New York, Dick found his career in radio. 
He has managed KGW for more than 


seven years and his “million-dollar” an- 


C Jennings Pierce, Chief Announcer, NBC 

















































Pacific Coast Network 


nouncing voice is known throughout the 
West. A keen analyst and imherently a 
business man who knows the worth of 
personality, he stands as one of the fore- 
most men in the broadcasting industry. 
Dick is thirty-three years old, married 
and has an exact replica in his little 
daughter, Sally, who is turning her third 
year. Foran avocation he professes horse- 


back riding and story telling. 
A T the opposite end of the time scale, 
between 8 and g in the morning, 
you have heard Simpleton Fitts and his 
trained seal broadcasting from the Seal 
Rocks off the Golden Gate. He does it so 
convincingly that one irate woman called 
up and complained bitterly. She had had 
out-of-town guests, she explained, and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The World J Saw é 


By 


eAnne Shannon -AConroe 


II 
INTER was gone and it 


was spring once more, 

with grass greening over 

the great valley, water 

running in all the little 
ditches, wild flowers springing up under 
the sage brush everywhere, and papa con- 
sulting with old man Cory over the garden 
and some new experiments he wanted to 
try. 

“Evecyiliinn will be better this year, 
mama,” he said, one evening in May, com- 
ing in from examining the tiny new sprouts 
of things. He had the baby in 
his arms, and he was unusually 
cheerful and buoyant. He was 
better, and all the children were 
better—the baby, who had al- 
ways before been too good, even 
being naughty at times now, 
which was considered encour- 
aging—and life was very sweet 
—He put the baby down— 
“Better this year, mama,” he 
repeated—and lay back on his 
couch, and was gone— 

With papa’s death everything 
changed: we seemed now like a 
different family entirly. Sad- 
Ness, worry, uncertainty took 
the place of the old, dominant 
joy. Papa was creative, a plan- 

‘ mer, a doer: mama was a student, 
a thinker, a dreamer. She had 
never in her life had the whole 
responsibility—always there had 
been her father, her brother, or 
her husband. To make matters 
worse, men came—some saying 
they had been friends of papa, 
some saying they wanted to 
help mama who was now a widow 
with seven children—men with 
plans for investment; full of 
shout and hurrah. She must 
put her money into this, and 
into that; she would be a rich 
woman some day, if she did; 
they only wished they had the 
cash to take advantage of the wonderful 
opportunities; real estate would make you; 
all you had to do was to get in on the 
ground floor—buy enough; make first 
payments of good pieces of property that 
‘were sure to ris, and produce a handsome 
profit, before other payments were due. 
And so she dr w in money that was safely 
invested, bringing in a good income, and 
put it into real estate. These advisors 
may have been perfectly sincere—for 
everybody was wild about real estate— 
but as papa had been conservative, buy- 
ing only his home and his office property, 
they had better have left things as he left 


them—had better not have intruded. I 
have always been glad that Fred Reed 
was not one of the men to rush to mama 
with that free advice after papa died, for 
it would have been a real loss to have lost 
him out of my faiths. 

Evenings, now, mama read aloud to us 
—from Shakespeare, or Lamb, or Irving, 
or Hawthorne, or some of the modern 
writers to whom she was devoted, until 
the younger children fell asleep, and were 
sent up to bed. Everything seemed so 
uncertain now, but the children’s tastes 
must be developed for the best in good 





@ Anne Shannon Monroe at the age 
of five years 


literature: that would stay with them 
always no matter what happened. Rest- 
less, I would slip away up stairs to where 
papa’s medical library was stored—his 
office had been rented to two other phy- 
s cians who came to take his place—and 
browse through his books all the evening. 
I had dreams, now, of being a physician 
some day, and d. voting myself to making 
people well, as he had always done. 
seemed nearer him in his library, among 
the books that had meant the most of all 


books, to him always. Sometimes I could | 


almost see him, so serious and quiet there, 
his head bent to a book—intent on find- 
ing a reason for a thing, an answer to a 
problem, a way to make things better. 
That autumn I went to the University; 
but it wasn’t successful in my case. I was 
trying to make up my terrific lack in 
mathematics—and I hadn’t a brain cell 
for figures. Working over problems in 
Algebra and Geometry made me posi- 


tively ill. I even tried Higher Arithmetic, | 


and that was worse stil!l.—To this day, 

when I am very tired—all night I try to 

work problems in Arithmetic, al 

the old weariness coming back 

into my dreams and making of 

sleep a nightmare. As for other 

subjects, such as Literature and 

History—why, all my life I had 

heard these things discussed; our ! 
table talk and evening library 

talk at home was much keener ° 
and fresher and zippier than that 
of the class room. It some way 
seemed yawny, making a lesson 
of a thing that was matter for 
daily discussion. And I couldn’t 
care just for making grades, 
passing examinations. 

One day toward spring dear 
old President Gatch stopped me 
as I was slipping through a cor- 
ridor, caught my chin in his 
hand, tipped up my face and 
looking into it keenly, said: 
“Pretty pale, little em 8 better 
hie away home.” 

I was glad to go. Dear old 
President Gatch—he had _ been 
educating young people from 
the dry sage brush lands and the 
rainy emerald ones too many 
years not to know what it meant 
when a girl from the sage brush 
grew pale and listless in school — 
Better just send her along home. 


UT my brother Andrew 


was the amazing one: 


Out of a clear sky he had announced 
his desire to become a clergyman. 
sudden choice was a surprise, for he 
had always been a regular out-and-out 
boy, with out-door tastes—fishing, and 
hunting, and swimming in the river, and 
riding his horse. 
always been clergymen when they weren’t 
physicians. 
Andrew’s blood. 
about it, only, she said, it meant a new 
program for him. His education must be- 
gin seriously. 
robust, so papa had encouraged his out- 
of-doors life; but now he was much 


His 


But the Monroes had 


So, as mama said, it ran in 
She was very happy 


He had never been very 
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stronger; and he must be in college. This 
was a problem. The other children were 
growing up fast—Billy being a regular 
boy now, deep in some trade, and not to 
be disturbed to welcome a mere sister 
home. He had a very old head and was 
already assuming considerable family 
leadership. 

“He will have to be the physician of the 
family,” mama said, looking at him with 
itremendous pride. He was like papa, 
quiet, reticent, going on with his plan. 
‘The physicians dated far back, to one Sir 
Andrew Monroe, in Scotland, famous as a 
surgeon. 

But how to get so many children 
through college? It was a problem: I had 
not prospered away from home alone, and 
mama doubted if Andrew would. There 
seemed nothing to do but to give up our 
Yakima home, and move to where there 
were adequate schools. She chose Ta- 
coma because there was a good seminary 
there, a good University, and an excellent 
public school system. It also had the 
name of being an ideal home city. 

Before we finally got away, of course, I 
. day, |had to have an accident, and this delayed 
try to us. I usually came through wild exper- 
ric, all iences with surprising escape from injury 

back —! was so agile, so quick to act. But this 
ing of (time I wasn’t fortunate. It was a freshly- 
+ broken team, nervous, foaming at the 
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other 
e and |mouth, pawing to be off. The driver, 
I had {handing me the reins, sprang out of the 
d;our hack to get some forgotten object, and the 
brary |horses, starcled by the spring, reared and 
eener “plunged and were away like mad things 
nthat |nto the open country. pulled and 
> way ‘sawed at their mouths, but I might as well 
lesson \have pulled and sawed at a cyclone. 
ar for [Knowing the rough country ahead, the 
ildn’t_ {stony patches, the deep gulches, I jumped 
-ades, |~and landed badly. A dislocated hip, a 
ifractured shoulder, bed for days, crutches 
dear |or weeks, an achey feeling in my spine 
d me (that didn’t quite leave as the rest of the 
» cor- ‘lameness did, the old fearlessness about 
1 his [20rses gone—this seemed at the time the 
. and sum of the injuries. 
said: | [acoma was very beautiful, all nested 
‘etter greenery, with woods and lakes out be- 
yond the town, a great bay water front, 
r old md the wonderful old snow-covered 
been ountain at its very door. All the little 
from -Awns were like velvet, so neat and or- 
dthe erly, and all along them were rose bushes 
nany With the late roses still in bloom. Mama 
veant gan immediately to plant the choicest 
yrush ea roses all about our new home. This 
yo| was the most serious problem now—to 
ome. 2¢t the roses in in time for next year’s 
looming. They grew past all imagina- 
drew ‘*10n. 
one: , But the year was hardly on its way 
nced ‘Vhen a new worry began: second pay- 
His ents came due on the real estate mama 
; he ‘had purchased, and there was no money 
l-out |vith which to meet them. We would sell 
and 3omething, we said; but when we tried it, 
and We found we could sell nothing. For a 
had _ slump had set in, following the long period 
ren’t |of wild booming, and real estate was not 
n in {moving. To make matters still worse, a 
ippy |panic swept the country, several local 
new |banks closed, and everything was at a 
t be-  [Standstill. 
very | .Wese began to teach in the city schools, 
out- {With every one saying right away what a 


,uch_ /fine teacher she made, because she knew 
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@ Dr. Wm. A. Monroe, father of Anne Shannon Monroe, 
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who died 


in 1889 and was buried in Yakima, Washington 


how to handle children so well; and I 
crammed on Rand-McNally school books, 
passed the teachers’ examinations, and 
was accepted for student training in the 
city Normal school. Andrew, who was 
working hard over Greek and Latin, 
found some kind of work to do after school 
hours. And now we were all living a regu- 


lar treadmill life; up at a certain hour, off 


at a certain hour, everything fixed and 
grooved, every waking hour filled with 
duties, every sleeping hour oppressed with 
worries. For it was a question whether, 
with our most strenuous efforts, we would 
be able to hold on to the property, and 
tide things over till better times. We 
would cut down here, do without there, 
and manage to get enough money to- 
gether to meet a payment, or interest on 
it, OF an assessment, or taxes, and send 
it along, and begin to breathe easier again, 
only to find another piece of property in a 
tight place and the same thing to do all 
over again. 


Ho I hated property! How I envied 
people who had none—not even a 
home of their own. I was for letting it all 
go, and living on the income from papa’s 
earlier safe investments, and on what we 
children earned; but mama couldn’t con- 


ceive of such a thing. Much of the prop- 
erty had originated with her father, an in- 
heritance from his estate, and it seemed 
sacrilege to let it go. We must hold on to 
it, come what would. Even so, we lost our 
Yakima home utterly. 

The routine was deadly to me: doing 
the same thing over and over. “How’d 
she die? She died dcing this,”—I found 
myself repeating the old childish lines. In 
the school room I would look across the 
forty little heads, all bent to their lessons, 
and then I would look out of the window 
and away to the far green hills, all so 
somber in their coating of fir trees, so 
endless, going on and on, more hills and 
more hills, covered with an eternity of 
trees; and life seemed like that; endless, 
somber, monotonous. It wasn’t my life 
that I was living; it wasn’t the thing I had 
planned to do, always. I knew now, look- 
ing back over the years, that I had never 
had but one dream—and that was to be a 
writer. “Some day I’ll be a writer,” I 
had always thought, happily, when think- 
ing of the future. Now, I must play, of 
course; I wasn’t ready yet; but some day 
—some day. There had been dreams of 
being a physician, but more from senti- 
ment than anything else—to be like 
papa, to do what he did. In my own deep 
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inside self, I had always meant to be a 
writer. It was the long, long dream of the 
golden years—and the other years were 
to make it true. . 

And now it couldn’t come true. There 
was no time, ever; no hours alone, for 
just dreaming, no prospect of hours alone, 
just years and years of this. 

Another trouble, I was never well. 
‘That ache that the runaway had left in my 
spine had been growing more grindingly 
achey right along, instead of just gradu- 
ally fading out, as the other aches had. 
More and more I needed to rest, to relax 
that spine. Some days I could scarcely 
get through the hours on my feet. How 
long could I keep it up? What would 
happen when I couldn’t keep 
going any more? An invalid 
in the family—onc more burden 
for the rest to carry. 

The thought was maddening. 

In the month of June, the 
day school was out, I lay rest- 
ing that wretched spine in my 
room and thinking of all these 
things. How, plan and dream 
as you might, Circumstances 
reached out and clutched you, 
and you weren’t a free agent 
after that at all, never could 
be again. Just a few days of 
rest, now, and I must be up 
and at it again—go to Sum- 
mer School, acquire credits for 
a higher diploma, get back on 
the treadmill; then autumn 
and the school_room again. I 
might go on rebelling inwardly 
for a few years—but it would 
get me, it would own me, in 
time—the dream would be 
gone— 


EBELLIOUS, I sprang 
up! I would not be 
downed! I would not be de- 
feated! Some way—some way, 
would have my dream. I 
would go and find a place in the 
woods, some ranch house 
where they would let me 
board, and I would hide away 
there, and I would write and 
write and write. 

I was breathless with the 
idea. I must hurry. Some- 
thing might stop me; some 
wisdom might interfere. Some 
Practical Person might advise 
against it. I must hurry, 
hurry, hurry— 

I went down town immediately and 
bought a thick roll of newspaper, the full- 
sized sheets so I wouldn’t lose time in 
turning them. And then I bought a 
dozen thick editors’ lead pencils, the soft 
kind that do not have to be sharpened 
often. 

I returned home and told mama and 
everybody that I was going out into the 
country somewhere instead of to Summer 
School, and that I would let them know 
when I had an address. 

I took the train that went through the 
woods between Tacoma and Seattle, and 
less than an hour out, I got off at a flag 
station called “Stuck.” The name struck 
me—the conductor told me a story about 
an emigrant train that had got “stuck” 


there, years and years ago, so they said; 
and one of the families had just stayed, 
and filed on a claim, and he had called the 
place “Stuck,” because there he was, un- 
able to go on. But really, I thought he 
must have stayed because of the pointed 
firs, so fresh and green and fragrant. 
There wasn’t a thing to show habita- 
tion but a country road winding away 
from the railroad tracks. I followed it 
thinking I would come to a house pretty 
soon. Then it began to rain; the road was 
rutty and rapidly became muddy; my 
suit case was heavy and I was beginning 
to feel depressed—my head down, picking 
my way between puddles—when I almost 
collided with some one.. Quickly looking 





@ Anne Shannon Monroe’s mother at the time of her coming 


to Yakima with her seven children 


up, I found myself face to face with an 
elderly lady, plump and motherly, wrapped 
in a red plaid shawl, and carrying a basket 
of strawberries. ‘‘Hel-lo!’’ she exclaimed, 
ee a happy sort of chuckle. ‘“Who’s 
this?” 

It was the most illumined face—gray 
eyes that fairly shone under a wide brow 
surmounted by a coil of slate gray hair. 
Hardly realizing that I did it, I turned 
about and walked along with her. “A 
beautiful rain,” she went on, in a rich, 
throaty voice. “Just what the gardens 
need. Oh, will you look at that robin— 
he’s stolen a strawberry right out of my 
basket! Do you like strawberries? Help 
yourself, just like the robin!” 

I had to laugh—and I’d been getting so 


The World I Saw 


blue! But she was so gay of heart. 
took a handful, and thanked her. T 
clouds had lifted; the shadows were gon 

“I’m taking them to a neighbor w 
doesn’t raise strawberries. At least thi 
is what I said when I left home, but 
really wanted an excuse for a walk. Isn 
the air delicious, with that fresh-washe 
fir fragrance in it?” 

It certainly was delicious; I wondered 
now how I could have thought firs sombe 
or rain depressing. We chatted along t 
we came to the neighbor’s house, 
wretched shack without a single windo 
in a stumpy little clearing. 

“We are going to put in windows fi 
her,” she said, seeming to follow m 
thought, and stopping shor 
“Well, good-bye—have a god 
walk.” 

But I was appalled at th 
thought of losing her. “Lé 
me come live with you!” 
burst out. 

She laughed that funy 
throaty chuckle that was 
heartening: “Why, my dear, 
haven’t a place to put yo 
We are building and are mere 
camped within four walls wit 
a roof over our heads, an 
that’s about all.” 

“Oh, do let me come! I ca 
sleep just anywhere. We ca 
put up curtains. Please!” 


HE regarded me as if 

had merely asked f 
another handful of strawbe 
ries; then she said: “A 
right, come along.” 

I could scarcely believe m 
good fortune. What a sim 
world :‘t was to live ‘n, after al 

She gave the berries to 
sick looking woman who can 
to the door, and who didi 
seem especially sick of anj 
thing in particular, just mise¢é 
able in her dirt and rags an’ 
unable to be any differen? 
then we started out agar 
All the way we talked ; 
easily as old friends, of th 
trees, and how you could te 
the Douglas firs from th 
cedars and spruces; and th’ 
wild flowers, and the kinds sh 
had already counted. Pré 
ently we met Si, her husbani 
who was starting over to th 





railroad track to light th 
switches. He was switch tender; a thi 7 
narrow-shouldered, little old man with | 
tremble in his voice, but the most i//um 
nated dark eyes. 

“Miss—” She started to introduce m 
but stopped: “What is your name, m 
dear?” 

I told her; neither of us had thought 
names before. Her name was Purdy. Sh 
finished the introductions, then explaine 
to Si about my coming to live with them 
He seemed pleased. 

The house was a two story one, bu 
without partitions, and everything wi 
very much of a heap, with unpacked boxe 
and big pieces of furniture ranged again 
the walls. Evidently housekeeping didn’ 
interest her greatly, nor did the clutte 
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annoy her. A log was flaming on the 
hearth, for this was deep in the woods, and 
the air was cool and damp. There were 
several comfortable chairs before it, and 
on the long reading table, in easy reach 
from the chairs, were magazines and 
books. An air of good cheer permeated 
the place. Right away you wanted to 
hang up your hat. 

“T hardly know where to put you,” she 
said, looking about. “Si and | sleep in 
that corner back of the screen. I have 
unpacked our old bed, and we are very 
comfortable; but—”’ 

“Then why can’t I have the upper 
floor?” I asked. 

“There’s no flooring down yet. Still, 
the lumber is all up there, and Si can lay 
down enough to do, so you won’t come 
through on us.” 


I RAN up the stairs. It was all one 
big space covering the whole top, 
with many windows, and smelling de- 
lict usly of new lumber. “It’s perfect,” 
I called back, “and I can lay } soi the 
boards myself.” I ran on down the stairs. 
“And now can I have a table? Some 
wide smooth boards laid together on 
horses will do.” 

“Why yes. But I can give you a nice 
little reading stand for your bedside. We 
unpack things just as we need them and 
can place them, and Si can easily get out 
the stand. But what did you want it for, 
books?” 

I tiptoed cautiously over to her, as 
though I might be overheard, put my lips 
close to her ear, and whispered what no 
one else in all the world had been told—a 
great, a momentous secret: “I am going 
to write a novel!” 

That first night under their roof I com- 
posed myself for sleep in absolute har- 
mony. T towne to the wind moaning 
through the tall fir trees and fell into 
rhythm with it. I watched the shadows 


Anne Shannon Monroe 





the moonlight made dancing on the walls, 
and danced with them in spirit. I talked 
to papa—dquietly, at ease: I told him not 
to worry, that I would not go under now; 
that I would not only go on and complete 
my own life, but his, too. For it came to 
me that I would be able to do that, to live 
out his life as well as mine. 

My novel was to be started immedi- 
ately. The setting was perfect: plenty of 
space, windows wide in every direction, 
the fragrance of deep woods and new lum- 
ber filling the air, and a large table on 
which to write. I had my story well in 
mind. I had some ideas of my own, and | 
meant to put them into a book. My hero 
was to be a physician, a sensitive natured 
man who deep under everything else 
wanted only to do kind things. A quiet- 
natured man; reflective, with deep wells of 
love in his being. 

I cut the paper in two, leaving it full 
newspaper page in size, and started. From 
the first word the story came fluently, 
fairly tumbling out. I wished for a faster 
medium. Hour after hour | wrote with 
absorbed concentration, concocting a sort 
of short hand of my own. I would write 
steadily all the morning, stopping only to 
stretch my cramped hand, or throw my- 
self on my back at intervals, for that 
wretched spine made no allowances for 
what I was trying to do, but worked up to 
its own climax of agony just the same as if 
I were doing something that deserved to 
be checked. It had no pity. 

By noon each day I would be written 
out. Mrs. Purdy would have lunch 
ready—she wasn’t such a very good cook, 
but it didn’t matter—and Si would come 
in from his stump pulling and burning, all 
blacked up but with. shining eyes for he 
was intensely interested in wresting soil 


@ North Yakima—First street, looking 
north. The original of this reproduction 
appeared in the Northwest Magazine 
of May, 1889 
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out of the tree-wilderness, and I would 
run down the steps in a state of hilarious 
excitement. It was perfectly wonderful— ~ 
writing a book. I had never done any- 
thing else that was so much fun. The only 
trouble was that I couldn’t go straight 
ahead without stopping. I had to do it in 
yard lengths, while I wanted to unwind it 
steadily like a bolt of cloth. 


A lunch I would help Mrs. 
Purdy with the dishes, then we 
would go out and help Si. They were 
both like children playing a game— 
never cross or irritable or unhappy 
over things. It was romance to them, 
these city-bred people, clearing the land 
and building a new home when well 
past sixty. The stumps were like huge 
teeth with roots that thrust deep and 
clung tight. First Si would dynamite a 
stump, then he would take his axe and 
chop out the pieces, or his spade and dig 
around the long roots, loosening them. He 
was not strong, and he trembled a good 
deal, and beamed and sweat and mopped 
his forehead; but he accepted it all as part 
of the game, and really enjoyed it! 
There’s something about working in soil 
and clearing land. It.does something to 
you besides merely making you tired. 
His hands would tremble so sometimes 
that he could scarcely- hold the spade 
handle. But he did; and laughed Me 
the trembling. A wonderful thing was 
that none of this was play-acting. These 
elderly people come upon hard times had 
not determined to be light hearted about 
all the difficulties, but they were light 
hearted about them. 

And so all the morning I wrote; and all 
the afternoon I helped clear away stumps; 
and at the close of the day we looked 
proudly at the clearing which was so much 
larger than on the day before, for to get 
out just one stump added a very notice: 

(Continued on page 58) 
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eA Young UVineyardist 
Sometimes Has a Hard 
Time of /t, and in 
This Story Fohn Blake 
Faces His Problem 
Like a -*Man 


E held the key to the post 
office box in his hand. 
Through the little glass 
door of his box he could see 
the envelope with the Pa- 
cific Coast Fruit Company’s return ad- 
dress on the corner. That envelope. At 
the sight of it he was cold with fear and he 
took out his handkerchief and wiped the 
icy sweat from his forehead. His strong 
brown hands trembled so that he could 
hardly fit the key into the lock. 

He had the box open finally and the 
mail in his hands. He tried to sort it casu- 
ally. Two circulars, a farm magazine, the 
Santa Rosa paper, and the envelope—the 
fatal envelope. 

And suddenly he was warm with hope, 
eager to learn the good news of that enve- 
lope. It would say that his last six cars of 
wine grapes had sold at a high figure in 
the New York market. Why had he 
worried? Those grapes had left in iced re- 
frigerator cars in perfect condition— 
sound, ripe, free from mold, rich in color, 
heavy with sugar, carefully packed in 
clean little white pine boxes. They must 
have reached the market at the right hour 
in a season of general scarcity. The Napa 
Valley crop had been sunburned, that in 
San —— frosted—it was only here in 
the Russian River Valley that the wine 
grapes had reached maturity. And his 
were the best he had seen—He ripped 
open the envelope with impatient fingers. 

His eyes flew down the closely type- 
written pages. He found his name under 
the Boston sales: “John Blake Ranch 738 
Lid L A Lugs Alicante 75c. 432 Carrignan 
7oc. (Many show decay.)” 

Why, that could not be right—only 
seventy-five cents a box for his beautiful 
Alicantes—not enough to cover the ship- 
ping charges. Red ink. His eyes must be 
tricking him, or his mind. He shut his 
eyes tightly, opened them, and looked 
again. He read: “John Blake Ranch 738 
Lid L A Lugs Alicante 75c. 432 Carrignan 
7oc. (Many show decay.)”—It just sim- 
ply couldn’t be. It was some ghastly mis- 
take. He read on mechanically. He found 
his second car—his third—his fourth—his 
fifth—his sixth. They had all got red ink. 

And he knew now that there was no 
mistake. His mind ceased to think. His 
body ceased to feel. He stared unseeing 
before him. He only knew that this was 
the end of everything. 

His best grapes had brought red ink. 

He walked over to the post office 
counter, picked up a rusty pen there and 
gazed at it closely. He looked at a fly- 
specked notice tacked to the wall. There 
was a front and side view upon it of one 





, 
(A gleam came into the small dark eyes of the buyer. “What do you want for it?” he said 


Henry Walls. There was a minute 
description of Henry, of his clothes 
and his habits, especially his habit 
of murdering lonely postmistresses— 
his method was invariably that of 
hanging. And the Federal Govern- 
ment wished information as to the 
whereabouts of Mr. Walls so that 
they might hang him, too. John 
Blake read every word of the notice. 
He gave the matter his undivided atten- 
tion. He decided that if he started 
murdering postmistresses he should not 
try to hang them. Surely there were 
simpler ways—especially if they struggled 
—and there might not always be a con- 
venient place from which to hang them. 
Clever Mr. Walls to have hanged so many! 
And his best grapes had brought red ink. 
He walked to the door and met the 
butcher coming in. The butcher said, 
“How are y’, John? This weather hot 
enough for you?” 





Red 


And John said, “You bet!” 
heartily. 

H1s best grapes had brought red ink. 

A humming roadster swung around the 
corner, purred up to the post office, 
stopped gently. A shining roadster of 
light. fawn, speckless, immaculate—even 
the tires were pipe-clayed, in a town where 
tires were lucky to be washed. 

In the car sat Benjamin Norris and his 
daughter, Lee. Mr. Norris opened the 
door and stepped carefully out upon the 
sidewalk. He, too, was speckless and im- 
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maculate, and his firm pink jaw was 
freshly shaved. But why not? He was not 
a farmer. He could afford always to be 
immaculate and freshly shaved. He did 
not get up at five-thirty and milk the cows 
and feed the horses. He got up at eight, he 
ate his oranges and toast and bacon and 
coffee at nine; he came to the bank, when 
he came at all, at ten. He did not so much 
as own a cow or horse, but he owned nine 
banks and four cars, a house in St. Francis 
Wood, a speed boat on Lake Tahoe, a cot- 
tage in Victoria, a bungalow in Cloverdale. 


Illustrated by 
JeErrery REYNOLDS 





And John thought, “Why does he 


live here in Cloverdale at all? Why 
did he ever come here ?— 
“Hello, John,” said Benjamin 


Norris. ‘“How’s the grape market?” 
And then John lied to him. He 
tried to stop himself and could not. 
His reason warned him and fled. 
He smiled, his bright disarming 
smile. He shook Mr. Norris’ hand 
vigorously. He said, “Top prices, Mr. 
Norris, top prices—we farmers need them, 
don’t we? Bully morning, isn’t it?” 

And his best grapes had brought red ink. 

He saw Lee’s face, startled, over her 
father’s shoulder. 

“Hello, Lee.”” He crossed to the car. 
He held her firm little hand in his. His 
eyes captured hers, held hers hungrily, 
caressingly. 

“Sweetheart, I love you,” he murmured 
under his breath. Was he saying that for 
the last time? 





By 
Virginia 
Goodrich 


Her eyes filled with sudden tears, her 
soft red mouth quivered, she frowned and 
bent over, pretending an examination of 
the speedometer. 

John was puzzled. He glanced over his 
shoulder and discovered that Mr. Norris 
had not gone into the post office but was 
looking back at John through narrowed 
lids. Was it possible that they knew of his 
red ink already? 

It was quite possible. Even probable. 
But he could not bring himself to tell them 
that he had failed. 

To Lee he said, “How was the game 
yesterday? What was your score?” 

She brightened. ‘Oh, rotten. Too hot 
for golf; wish you could have come.” 

His Lee, sitting there so near, so preci- 
ous, so sweetly attentive. Looking down 
at her he thought, “I have lost her—I 
have lost her—This is the end.” 

The heat simmered on the sidewalk. 
People passed. 

He turned to open the door for her 
father who had made a brisk, almost 
hasty, trip in and out of the post office. 

“You'll have to hurry a bit, Lee,” said 
Mr. Norris. ‘Your mother is expecting 
you to take her to Santa Rosa this morn- 
ing, you know—G’by, John.” It was 
evident, as always, that he wished to put 
as much space as possible between them. 

John shut the door and stood back. Lee 
gave him an apologetic little smile over 
her shoulder and they were gone. 


Hs best grapes had brought red 
ink—and he had lost Lee forever. 

For this had been his last chance—his 
only hope had been in the money expected 
from these last six cars of grapes. Lee 
had promised her father to give John up 
if he failed again. And now he had failed 
again. And she would give him up. And 
that was all there was to it. Even John 
could see that. No man could marry if his 
ranch always failed. And his had cer- 
tainly failed every year for five years. The 
first year, that first bright year when he 
had come home from college and had 
cheerfully taken over the management of 
the vineyards for his old father and sister, 
there had been a sharp frost when the 
tender leaves were just out. The second 
year a heavy rain had made the ripe 
grapes unfit for shipping and John had 
had to make them into wine, wine which 
was an expense and a care and which he 
had been unable to sell. The third year 
there had been an overloaded market. 
The fourth year, thinking to play safe, 
John had sold to a local buyer who had 
immediately gone into bankruptcy. 

And now he had failed again. Red ink. 
The worst year of all. Not only would the 
grapes bring him no returns but he actu- 
ally owed money for their shipping—red 
ink—The problem of how his grapes could 
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have got red ink his mind refused to 
tackle. There was crookedness some- 
where. He was sure of that. Perhaps they 
had been deliberately side-tracked with- 
out ice or perhaps there had been an arti- 
ficial market slump. In any event he was 
helpless. He was a farmer. Farmers do 
not cooperate well. They have not yet 
learned their power. They have learned 
only to be suspicious of every one, even of 
each other, poor devils, and to take what 
they can get—red ink. 

The plumber crossed from his shop to 
the post office. 

“How are y’, John?” he called. “Today 
hot enough for you?” 

And John answered heartily, “You bet!” 

Red ink. 

He walked slowly back to his car, 
mechanically shifted the old folded blan- 
ket so that it covered the protruding 
spring in the front seat, climbed in and 
drove away, entirely forgetting the soap, 
the bluing, the potatoes, and the bacon 
for which he had come to town—red ink. 

Could he tell his father? What could 
his father do? How would they live during 
the coming year? A mortgage? His 
father had never done that—proud. But 
what else could they do? The first part of 
the crop had brought only enough money 
to pay the grape pickers and box makers. 
Not a cent more would they take in until 
they sold the lambs in the spring. And 
they had counted on a thousand dollars 
net at least from each of these last six 
cars—red ink—a mortgage. And if he 
failed the next year, and the next, and the 
next? What then? 

He drove slowly up the drive under the 
old live oaks. His sister was coming from 
the side door. What should he say to her? 

He met her at the gate under the big 
pepper tree. In one hand she carried a 
chipped granite-ware pan brimful of sour 
milk—in the other hand a small bucket of 
scraps for the chickens. There was a ques- 
tion in her eyes which he ignored. 

-“Hello, Mary!” he said. He smiled 
down at her and, opening the gate, stood 
aside. 

_. But she did not go through. She rested 
the pan of milk on the gate post and said, 
“Did you hear from the grapes?” 
= having begun to lie he could 
not stop. He looked away. “Not 
yet, but I met one of the fruit men up 
town—says the grapes reaching New 
York now are getting good prices.” But 
his own had sold in Boston for seventy- 
five and seventy cents—red ink. 

Why did she look at him so steadily? 
Her thumb, cracked and blackened, rest- 
ing on the rim of the pan, was partially 
submerged in the milk. This bothered 
him terribly—He could not picture Lee 
standing in his sister’s drab clothes, her 
thumb in a pan of sour milk. And yet this 
was what he would have brought her to! 
What a trusting hopeful fool he had been. 
Her father’s opposition had goaded him to 
hopeless striving and had blinded his 
reason. But he was seeing things at last as 
they were, as her father had seen them 
from the first. He was no longer an am- 
bitious young college man with the world 
before him. He was a poor farmer beaten 
almost before he had begun. And Lee was 
atich man’s only daughter. 





Mary went on to the chicken yard and 
John remained standing at the gate. He 
looked with suddenly seeing eyes at the 
house, the yard, the barn. He hadn’t 
noticed before how many of the window 
screens had rusted through, how dusty 
was the faded paint. A rotted board in the 
steps had given way—how long had they 
been stepping over it? The first falling 
leaves blew in a little whirl of dust up the 
drive. Beyond lay the vineyards, red from 
the early frosts, a sheet of blazing glory 
under the hot sun—and they had brought 
red ink. 

Wearily he crossed the garden, strode 
over the broken step and entered the dim 
house. 

John had removed his boots that night 
and was sitting on the edge of his bed, 
thinking, thinking. He must have been 
sitting there for some time for he realized 


Orchardist 
By Evruet Romic Futter 


Here is the orchard 
Of my neighbor, 
And it is mine 
Without the labor; 
Pink and green 
And winter greying 
Without the plowing 
And the spraying. 


As for the proud 

Ripe fruit, not all 
Branches grow 

Inside a wall. 

And so when winds 
Come laughing, shaking, 
There too are apples 
For the taking. 


all at once that the house had long been 
very still and that there was the throbbing 
of a motor in the drive below and a pound- 
ing on the front door. He looked at his 
watch. Eleven o’clock! Who could it be 
at this hour?—Perhaps some one up the 
road was ill and the new doctor was in- 
quiring the way. The pounding sounded 
again. He shoved his feet into his old felt 
slippers, picked up his coal oil lamp and 
went down the stairs. 

He opened the front door. It was not 
the new doctor. It was a stranger— 
Italian—the successful Italian of the city. 

“Mr. Blake, Baratti is my name. I am 
a wool buyer from San Francisco.” He 
offered his card. 

John took it dumbly. Wool buyers 
never bothered calling on him. And at 
eleven at night! He stared past the man 
at the long dark sedan, opulent, gleaming 
in the moonlight. 

John said, “Will you come in, Mr. 
Baratti?” 

The man followed him into the house. 
John set the lamp on the table of the little 
living room, which looked small and mean 
in the unshaded light. 


Red Ink 


The Italian shut the hall door carefully 
and said, “Are you alone?” 

John was surprised. “My father and 
— are asleep, I think—there is no one 
else. 

There was a small silence during which 
each man eyed the other. 

Baratti said slowly, “I am a wool buyer, 
but I buy wine also, Mr. Blake.” 

“Yes?” said John. 

“Your wine 1s now, how old, Mr. Blake 
—three years?” 

“Three years,” said John, moistening 
his dry lips. 

“Have you a sample—here?” 

“Ves?” 

John got up, crossed to the kitchen 
door, entered the dark kitchen. He struck 
a match, found a candle, watched the 
little flame grow, and with it went 
through the wood room and down the 
narrow stairs to the cellar. It was cool 
and musty there and smelled of the wine 
in its oaken barrels, laid on their sides in 
rows. He found a bottle, uncorked it, 
sniffed of it, held it in front of the candle 
flame. It gleamed a clear deep red 
through the dark glass. 


E thought, “Baratti is a bootleg- 

ger! Why am I getting this 
sample for him?” He stared at the dusty 
cobwebs hanging from the beams close 
to his head—Red ink.— 

He turned and went back up the cellar 
stairs, carrying the bottle with him. He 
found a little tray, a glass. Baratti sat as 
he had left him, unmoving, his soft hat 
held in his gloved hands. Sitting there at 
this hour of the night he gave the familiar 
old room an air of strangeness. John him- 
self felt unreal—as if he were on the stage 
acting the part of another man. He 
poured out a small glassful, gave it to the 
Italian, put the cork back in the bottle. 
The room seemed stifling. He crossed to 
the windows and opened them. The cur- 
tains, smelling of dust, stirred faintly. 

Baratti held the glass to the light and 
said, “‘Ah!” in slow satisfaction. He took 


a mouthful of the wine, swished it about © 


as one does a tooth-wash, and spat it into 
the empty fireplace. He took another and 
another. John waited in silence. He 
stared at the holes in the toes of his 
slippers and wished he had on his boots. 
His slippers looked odd with his long 
thick socks and riding breeches. 

“Ts all your wine like this?” said the 
Italian. ° 

“Practically all of it.” 

“How much have you?” 

“Twenty-five thousand gallons.” 

A gleam came into the small dark eyes 
of the buyer. “What do you want for it?” 
he said. 

The old clock ticked loudly in the 
silence. 

“Twenty-five cents a gallon.” 

The other laughed then, a short ugly 
laugh, and eyed Blake with his shrewd 
little eyes. 

“You can’t get ten on a legitimate sale, 
Mr. Blake, and you know it.” 

“T hope to,” said John, and moistened 
his lips again. 

“Tf I find all your wine like this, Mr. 
Blake,” said the Italian in his soft voice, 
“T will give you two dollars a gallon for 
your entire twenty-five thousand gallons. 
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Virginia Goodrich 


Delivered in San Francisco—Does that 
appeal to you, Mr. Blake?” 
ohn’s face was white. ““You have made 


ha mistake, Mr. Baratti,” he said. “I am 
Snot selling to—” he hesitated over the 
word “bootleggers” and finished, “to any 


one without a permit.” 

“You are independent, Mr. Blake,” 
said Baratti smoothly. “Remember, I 
said, ‘the entire contents of your winery.’ 


You are not a man to sell a gallon here, a 


gallon there. No. But to dispose of the 


.___ | entire amount at once. For fifty thousand 
tening 


dollars—Yes?”’ 

John wet his lips. He stared at the 
wine. In it was a shining spot cast by the 
lamp nearby. It glowed like a ruby, 
quivering gently. Fifty thousand dollars 
—And his best grapes had brought red 


Pink. 
He shook his head. 


‘< HAVE some wool sacks,” continued 
the soft voice of the buyer, “specially 


| padded inside with wool. When slipped 


over two barrels they look exactly like a 
sack of wool. With two sacks of real wool 


'on the rear of your truck—” he shrugged 


—‘‘it is simple, my friend. I have bought 
wine—so—without trouble, for four 
years.” Softly, “Fifty thousand dollars— 
I, myself, pay cash for each load as it 
arrives at my warehouse in San Fran- 
cisco. 

John’s hands were clenched at his sides. 
The knuckles were white. He stared at 
that ruby spot quivering in the lamplight 
—fifty thousand dollars. 

“No,” he said. 

‘You maybe have vinegar on hand,” 
pursued Baratti—‘‘All you fellows have. 
Pump it into your empty tanks and water 
The inspectors will test. 
What of that? You give them, maybe, 
five hundred apiece—They will take it— 
And they will say, “Too bad! Your good 
wine has soured. That good wine which 
you have held three years—very hard to 
~ it sweet in the tank so long’— 

es?—” 

“Yes,” whispered John at last. 

It was almost dark the next evening. 

After endless delays he was really off. 
lhe truck rattled and rumbled along over 
the highway. Early that morning he had 
begun racking the wine. That was easily 
done without comment because he often 
racked the wine. But it had been difficult 
getting the required amount from the big 
tanks into the oak barrels. Every time he 
had touched one of those barrels some one 
had come into the winery—his father, 
Mary, an insurance agent, a borrowing 
neighbor, a man selling lighting plants. 
And he had had to talk unhurriedly to 
them all. 
_ His father had expostulated against the 
immediate sale of the wool (John’s excuse 
for putting the big truck in order) and had 
thought the delivery of it to San Francisco 
an unnecessary nuisance. 

“Can’t see why you can’t wait till we 
can get better prices and then ship it from 
here same as always,” he had said. 

“T think we’ve got the best price now, 
Dad,” John had said mildly, “and I might 
as well take the wool down to the city—I 
want the truck looked over by that 
mechanic in Sausalito that Allen said was 
so good.” 


“Truck’ll need looking over by the time 
it rattles down to San Francisco and 
back,” grumbled his father. 

And at the last moment his sister had 
almost caught him rolling the barrels into 
the truck. The dark old winery was 
lighted by a single candle stuck on a pro- 
jecting beam under one of the tanks. At 
the sound of her footsteps on the gravel he 
had jumped down off the truck, snuffed 
the light, and met her in the semi-darkness 
near the doors. His heart was pounding. 








} 
/ fi 
€ The door was f! 
jerked open and 
Lee ran out. Her cheeks 


were red and her eyes 
shining 











He strove to make his voice casual. Had 
she noticed the barrels? 

But she merely said, “Please don’t go 
down tonight, John. There is no hurry, is 
there? I’m so afraid you will go to sleep 
and run off the road.” 

And he answered, “I won’t go to sleep— 
have to go tonight, Mary, if I am to get 
the truck looked over and get back to- 
morrow.” 

He waited, hoping she would go. 

“I thought, perhaps,” she hesitated, 
“that if we got good grape reports to- 
morrow—we surely ought to hear to- 
morrow—I might go with you—I need 
some things badly.” 

“Perhaps next time,” he said vaguely. 
“T’'ll have to go again soon.” 
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And still she did not go. 

In the dim light he could see her white 
anxious face, her eyes sunk in shadow, ex- 
pressionless. Her arms were wrapped 
tightly in her apron. If she would only go! 

To give himself something to do he took 
out a cigarette, and broke three matches 
lighting it. He wondered if Mary noticed 
his shaking hands or read his thoughts in 
the light from the flare. She stared so 
silently. 

It was almost an hour before she finally 
went back to the house and he was free to 
finish loading. He knew that she had 
come out to see him off, and, of course, 
could see_no reason why he did not go 
while she was there. And he was both ex- 
asperated with her and ashamed of him- 
self. 

What was he hoping to accomplish? 
Could he keep up this pretense? Could he 
fool every one as to his grape returns? 
Any one who took the trouble could read 
the bulletins for himself. Could he say 
that the bulletin was wrong and get away 
with it? There were too many people who 
might know better. Still, if he said noth- 
ing about it now—people might forget— 
people forget so easily. But some one 
would surely speak of it to Mary and his 
father. And Mr. Norris and Lee, who 
were so especially interested—it was 
ridiculous to hope to deceive them. 


Bu somehow he hoped to do just 
that. Somehow he hoped to convince 
them that he was at last able to make the 
ranch pay. Fifty thousand dollars! He 
could marry Lee—he could build a new 
house—buy a new car—fifty thousand 
dollars. It was all he could think of— 
fifty thousand dollars. And each vibration 
of the truck seemed to say: “Fifty thou- 
sand dollars—fifty thousand dollars—ji/fty 
thousand dollars.” 

A motor-cycle flashed by him and he 
caught his breath. But the man did not 
stop and was evidently not an officer. The 
truck rattled on through the night—fifty 
thousand dollars. He could marry Lee 
with fifty thousand dollars. 

He had not yet reached Santa Rosa 
when his engine began to boil. There was 
a strong smell of burning oil. He drew to 
one side and got out. Had he forgotten to 
fill the radiator? He took his extra can of 
water and poured it in. It immediately 
began pouring out around the drive shaft 
of the water pump at the pack nut. He 
removed the nut and found the packing so 
nearly gone as to be useless. 

What could he use to replace it? 

Nervously he watched the cars that 
passed, hoping that none would stop. He 
searched his pockets, his tool box. 

A rackety Ford drew up behind and a 
leisurely little man backed himself out of 
it. His headlights shone full upon the rear 
of the truck. 

“C’n I help you, brother?” said the 
man. 

ohn forced a cheery smile and said, 
“Thanks, no—doing fine.” 

The man inspected the load. “Wool?” 

Views? 

“Where y’ takin’ it?” 

“Ciey.”” 

“Pretty late, aint yuh?” 

John said nothing. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. (Continued on page 62) 











(One fifteen-acre mountain tip thrusting up out of Speiden Channel belongs exclusively to us. 


“Far,” in the “Bobbing North,” 


Sky-blue Water 


By Fune Burn 


eA Two-Week 


Vacation on an Island 
in Puget Sound, the Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water 


P in the very northwestern- 

most corner of the north- 

westernmost state of the 

great Northwest lies Puget 

Sound, beautiful and virgin 
land of the sky-blue water. 

Thither go, every wind-drenched fra- 
grant summer, a handful of enthusiastic 

‘pioneers” for the salmon fishing, the 
swimming, the agate hunting, the boat- 
ing, the clam digging, the gloriously fine 
loafing in cedar-sweet woods. 

They sneak up—these pioneers—by 
way of the daily ferries from Anacortes 
and Bellingham, Washington, or from 
Sydney, British Columbia; by way of the 
tiny mail boats in whose diminutive 
kitchens (seldom called galleys in the 
islands) may be had an occasionally edible 
meal; by way of the one small passenger 
steamer from Seattle every other day. 





Sneak up as if they were afraid to permit 
the rest of the world to know what they 
had found lest it lose its virgin sweetness. 

A few of these summerists own cottages 
on the beaches of Orcas, San Juan, Lopez 
or Waldron island. Others rent cottages 
or board in the hotels of Friday Harbor— 
Quan Lamah and Tourist; of Deer Harbor 
—Mrs. Norton’s hotel where chicken was 
never fried better on earth; or of East 
Sound. And one or two of us actually 
possess islands of our own—whole islands 
onto whose steep sides we can climb and 
pull the ladders up after us if we yearn 
for absolute seclusion. 

One of these mountain tips, a fifteen 
acre gum drop thrusting up out of Speiden 
Channel up there where the Interna- 
tional Boundary line says that we are 
in America by the skin of our teeth, be- 
longs exclusively to us—the Burn family! 
Perhaps the fact that we own our bit of 
precious isolation explains why we are 
willing to tell the rest of you what we have 
up there in Puget Sound—we are safe 
from the crowds no matter what happens! 
But I think it is no such mean reason. I 
think it is because all of us are beginning 
to realize that there is beauty and peace 
and solitude to spare in Puget Sound and 
that we can afford to be generous. 

There are precious few automobiles in 


rowing toward Sentinel Island 
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the islands and no street cars and no bus-) 
ses. Gas launches take folks about from 
place to place. You can hear the chug- 
chug or the put-put of these grimy little | 
conveyances as far as you can see them! 
out there against the sunset, maybe, or 
sliding along against the echoing back-) 
ground of island cliffs. They fill the pic- 
ture. You love them. By and by you own 
one. 

There are no snakes in Puget Sound. 
Oh an occasional garter snake, lovely and 
green. But although the bracken fern out- 
grows tall men and although the salal 
thickets form ideal snaky places, there are } 
no harmful reptiles of any sort and you'll 
go many summers without seeing even the 
harmless ones. 

There are no dangers in Puget Sound. 
Save those clean magnificent dangers of 
unbelievably swift tides through narrow | 
channels, of occasional wind and tossing 
wave, of bleak high bluffs and jagged rocks. ; 


Bie pe are no crowds on the islands 
of Puget Sound. And God give | 
there never shall be! Please don’t all of © 
you decide to come at once. The difficulty 
of access will guarantee against popularity | 
for long years to come—till the airplane 
becomes the usual means of travel, indeed. | 
The crowds will settle along the mainland 
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and like all crowds since time was, will do 


| their boating, their fishing and hunting, 
| swimming and loafing near their own 


doorsteps. Those jewel islands will stand 
for long yet in splendid isolation, the 
playground of the lovers of hard things. 

There is no sophistication in Puget 
Sound. Not much piety—zestful, hearty 
goodness takes its place. No noise save 
the roar of the wind and the tides—which 
are thrilling noises. (Our oldest son was 
born in the very middle of the biggest De- 
cember “noise”’ which the islands had en- 
joyed for a quarter of a century. My hus- 
band was there and I was there and after 
gruelling hours the baby was there! But 
no ivi. i) 


Bur I must get to my story. I set 
out to relate the events of two 
weeks spent last summer in the Sound. 
To give you a picture of what a vacation 
is like in this abundant land of the sky- 
blue water. And I must get along. 

“Far” lies stark naked in the sun. 
North and Bobby, small sons, overturn 
pebbles further up the beach, catching 
little wet black crabs swift-sidling away 
from eager fingers. The newly bought and 
christened row-boat—the Bobbing North 
—-stretches its slender length high and dry 
at the top of the steep beach of 
Lopez Island. 

With a roosh! the surf comes 
tumbling up in a great hurry and 
with a sh-ee-ee! and a sh-ee-ee! 
it goes whining out again more 
slowly, rattling the pebbles as it 
streams away. Fascinating to 
watch it piling high a dozen yards 
out, breaking into white crests, 
flattening, spreading, crawling up 
to tickle my bare toes where 
crawl along the beach hunting 
agates. 

Hunks of petrified sunset, these 
agates, all rose and creamy pearl. 
Bits of fleecy clouds solidified. 
Congealed drops of midnight, 


spe ae 





dusky, milky with starlight. Ada- 
mantine romance—that’s what they are! 
I crawl all day long on hands and knees 
till little red bruises adorn kneecaps, just 
that I may add one more little chunk 
of loveliness to my bagfuls at home in 
California. 

Once more we are in Puget Sound, my 
land of the sky-blue water—when it isn’t 
emerald green or rosy with the sunrise or 
like gray silk at noon time out there where 
the mists lie against Canada. Once more 
we have left behind office routine for two 

recious weeks in this land which 
na exclusively to us—fifteen 
acres of it at any rate! 

We are here for two whole weeks. 
Got here today on the Islander. 
Stopped at Richardson, first island 
port, bought provisions and the 
Bobbing North, the latter for twenty- 
five dollars, and here we are on the 
blue-agate beach of Lopez Island 
idly dreaming away our first day. 

“Where shall we go from here?” 
sleepily from the beef-red creature 


(One little boy completely happy. 
Bobby Burn playing on the shore 


@ Boats gathered around the fish 
cannery at Friday Harbor 





@ Friday Harbor, most important village in the islands, with Mt. Baker in the distance 
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cauterizing office tiredness from muscles 
grown flabby; re-creating flesh grown 
yellow-white. 

“Oh we’ve enough food to last till to- 
morrow. We can row up to Friday Harbor 
then on the flood tide (I forgot to tell you 
that we bought a tide book the very first 
thing.) It will be Saturday and the Chev- 
aliers will be there. Let’s stay till tomor- 
row” from the agate fiend. 

No reply. No need forone. Two hours 
yet till sundown and the sudden chill of a 
Puget Sound night even in August. Two 















ian abet A: 
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hours of earned idleness on a pinky white 
gravelled beach with a virgin fir forest ris- 
ing sheer behind us, deep green, mysteri- 
ous. Two more hours of complete happi- 
ness for little boys busy collecting a 
menagerie of hermit crabs, minnows, jelly 
fish and all the wonderful creatures of the 
seaside. Food enough for the day. Keen 
sweet air and burning sunshine—why 
move? 

Next morning, we struck out up Lopez 
intending to round the point just above 
us and to cross the channel to San Juan 
island above the narrow neck between 
Lopez and San Juan where whirlpools and 
tide rips play tag. Our too-slender, flat 
bottomed boat would have lived about 
two minutes in the narrowest part of that 
channel with Far and me at the oars. But 
we thought we could make it around the 
long point above the bay in which 
we had camped without getting 
sucked out into the dangers of the 
narrows. We reckoned without any 
first hand knowledge of that sur- 
prising cauldron of snarling water- 
wolves. 

“Pull on the right oar!” from 
Far in the unusually quiet voice 
which is his sign of excitement. It 
was the first indication I had that 
we had slipped off our shore-hug- 
ging course towards the tide rips. 

“Keep still, boys! Pull on the 
right oar, June. There, hold it! 
Look out to the right—let me guide 
the boat, honey. Keep still, boys!” 
the sweat was rolling down my 
face as I pulled in time with Far’s 
strong long sweep. We rowed for 
our lives but got nowhere. We 
rowed to stay where we were—to 
keep off the gleaming rocks just to 
the right of us—to sneak past the 
dreaded whirlpools which they say 
could have sucked us in like a 
straw. 


finally made it. I leaped out. Seaweed 
on the barnacled rocks under the rubber 
soles of my shoes made the landing diff- 
cult. My longish hair fell into my eyes. 
But with the end of the boat’s rope in 
one hand, I held onto rocks with the other 
till I could get to my feet. Far steadied 
the boat with all his strength waiting 
patiently till I could get my bearings. 

It was a long half hour—that towing! 
Forgotten, though, in the next one as 
we crossed San Juan Channel on the 
calm above the narrows. Brilliant sun- 
shine kicked up a blue-white dust out in 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca. We slid along 
with the tide, going West and North at 
the same time. The boys dabbled fingers 
into the cold water. Far ate a hunk of 
cheese and a pilot biscuit dipped into the 
sea water. 


Discernment 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


I never sailed the seven seas, 

I never journeyed far and wide, 

But I have known the singing trees 
Where all the songs of earth abide, 
And I have seen the whole sweet world 
In April daffodils unfurled. 


I never knew a gypsy love, 

Nor felt the laughing sea’s embrace, 
But I have sensed the challenge of 
High visions in a boy’s young face, 
And I have found in clear, dark eves 
The depth of the unfathomed skies. 


I never journeyed wide and far, 


I never heard a sea-bird’s call, 


VERY inch we gained we 

lost again through some 
treasonable eddy of the tide rip 
thrusting us back into the cove 
which we were trying to leave, or, 
more to be dreaded, pulling us out 
into the channel where the whirl- 
pools went round and round in sinister 
smoothness, foam flecked. 

We were frightened. The boys were 
wide-eyed and a little frightened. Our 
lady-like boat bobbed about dizzily. Ac- 
cording to our tidebook, we had started at 
the right time to cross the channel in the 
slack tide and start up San Juan on the 
first of the flood. Either cur calculations 
were wrong or else the tide rips are never 
stilled in that treacherous narrow neck. It 
is dangerous there from all accounts. Too 
narrow for the great surge of tides sweep- 
ing in and out. Few row boats would have 
attempted it at all. Even the larger boats 
dislike steering that jiggling, boilirg, 
sweeping river of water. 

“If we could only make that point over 
there, Far, I think I could get out and pull 
the boat around while you guided it” I 
suggested to the pilot. He agreed and we 
set our teeth for the nearest point. Lurch- 
ing crazily between two sharp rocks, 
swirling into a minor whirlpool which tried 
to toss us out into the channel again, we 


But here above my roof a star 
Shines down upon the earth — and all! 
Here in the wind that sways the trees 
Is thunder of the seven seas! 


And North spied a deer swimming 
along not a dozen yards from us, bound 
also for San Juan Island! Her little fright- 
ened eyes watching us, dainty hoofs kick- 
ing for dear life in the pale green water, 
little Mistress Doe passed us by. I held 
the camera in shaking hands but, what 
with the wiggling boys, the too-swift little 
animal foiled my attempt to photograph 
her. 

Friday Harbor by noon. Not a bad 
record, that. We decided for luncheon up 
the steep picturesque little street of this 
fishing and canning village at the Tourist 
Hotel kept by a beautiful white-haired 
woman who was once an actress. Fried 
chicken and milk gravy and hot biscuits. 
Strawberry shortcake with thick cream 
from Mrs. Barton’s own jersey cows kept 
on green pastures just outside the vil'age 
—we had been waiting for that meal along 
time! 

Down the long dining room, stooped 
over his eating, looking serious as always, 
sat the huge and handsome Director of the 


‘“*Sky-blue Water’’ 


Puget Sound Biological Station across the 
bay from the village. 

“What is Dr. Frye doing here, today?” 
I whispered to the waitress. 


“His old Ford broke down and he} 


came in to lunch while they fix it across 
the street at the garage,” ie said. 

He stopped to speak with us as he 
passed out into the street bareheaded, his 
corduroys squeaking together as he 
walked. 

This great, boyish-looking, gray head- 
ed giant knows the given names of every 
fern and moss in all the Puget Sound 
country. Author of Botany texts, head of 
the Department of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Director of the 
most beautiful and one of the most re- 
nowned biological stations in the world, 
Dr. Frye is a great man as the world 

counts greatness. But the simplest, 
folksiest man in all the islands. 
The natives say of him ‘as common 
as an old shoe’ and he knows it is 
their best compliment besides 
being absolutely true. 


. was Saturday. The docks at 
the foot of Friday Harbor’s 
street were crowded with the gas 
launches of farmers, fishermen, 
ranchmen from neighboring islands 
The little graveled street was lively 
with the movement and chatter of 
neighbors. (Your neighbor on the 
islands is the man who owns the 
island next yours unless you live in 
an island village when your neigh- 
bor is the man who has the other 
cottage for rent in the summer to 
straggling vacationists!) 

The loud shrill Too-o0-oot, toot! 
of the San Juan Second streamed 
up the hill. All eyes turned towards 
the bay to watch the familiar but 
always fascinating approach of one 
of the several island boats from 
Bellingham or Seattle or Anacortes. 

We stood on a corner of the 
street watching the _half-breed 
Indian wives and their rough fisher- 
men husbands, their invariably 
beautiful daughters and _ shiftless 
looking sons passing in and out of 
the three dry goods stores. The 
women were buying changeable silk for 
dance frocks to be worn to the Deer 
Harbor dances every two weeks. (Can’t 

ou see the dark-skinned, bright-eyed 
girls vivid in these taffeta 
dresses and bright silk stockings, glorious 
made-curls and high heeled slippers? 
See them arriving at the dance in their 
stuffy little gas boats, clambering onto 
the floating dock with many giggles and 
shrieks, patting themselves in the minia- 
ture dressing room up at the hall, and 
later sitting around the wall in stiff rows 
waiting to be asked to dance, calling it a 
night at four A.M. after three dances and 
a supper of sandwiches, coffee and pop?) 

People were going into the one meat 
market, too, and buying beef. Most of 
them have sheep and chickens and pigs 
on their own places and fish in the water 
at their doors, but they buy beef. They 
were going into one of the two grocery 
stores to buy coffee and tea, flour, salt, 
sugar—always sugar—canned vegetabes, 
canned fish, canned fruits, canned cereals. 
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June Burn 
ross th ; 
, Marvelous to see the things they would 
buy from the grocer as if they lived in 
city jails and had to buy them. 





oday?” 





and he |) “There’s Grandpa Chevalier!” called 
- across | out our Bobby. 
i" | And so it was. Laughing and talking 
: as he Mand gesticulating, he came—this hardy 
led, his @ farmer, fisherman, land-owner, king of 
as he [three islands, father of two of the most 
beautiful girls I shall ever see, husband of 

- head- |a story-book part-Indian woman loved all 
f every | over the islands for her simple sweetness. 
Sound Our boys had been taught to call him 
nead of | Grandpa. He heard that shrill cry now 
e Uni- | and came rolling towards us, his hand out, 
of the [his tobacco stained mouth all agrin—the 
ost re- lovable rough young-old man we had 
world, [learned to love before ever we had any 
world — boys to call him Grandpa. ne 
nplest, “Well if you’re not here, again!” he 
lands. | shouts, looking up and down the street 
mmon | 4s he calls out, wondering where “Ma” 
's it is | and the girls are. “When did you get 
esides | here? Going home with us? Had your 

dinner How are my boys, huh?” 

© taking them both into his long arms. 
cksat | We told him how we had got off at 
rbor’s | Richardson, bought our boat and 
e gas | rowed up here this morning. 
rmen, ‘ 
lands “TX OWED up!” To the Islander 
livel, i accustomed to his gas boats, to 
ter of | row is drudgery. We were always 
yn the | getting doleful warnings about tides 
s the | and sudden winds and flat bottomed 
ive in | boats and danger. “You are tired, 
eigh- | aren’t you?” he said. Then he per- 
other | versely begins to tell us once more 
er to | about the days twenty years ago when 

' he rowed to and from work three 
toot! | miles across heavy tides, broke rocks 


fF in the Roche Harbor Lime quarries 


amed : 
vards — all day and rowed home again after 
- but — ten or twelve hours with a sack of 
f one | Wheat for the chickens which he had 
from | to carry on his back up his steep island 
ttes, | trailto the very top where he lived— 
the | @ mile from the boathouse if it was a 
reed | Step he says proudly. “Shucks, you 
sher- | don’t know what work is” he will 
ahdy finish and in the next breath relate 
tless | proudly to someone passing how these 
it of | kidshave rowed over from Lopez Island 
The . this morning. And when the other 
for | chap reminds him that there had been 
— a fair tide, he will snort in anger that 
‘an’t | Our performance has been minimized. 
xyed Enough to break up a friendship—that! 
‘a “Here comes Ma. Ma, here are the 
ious | Kids! Rowed up from Richardson this 
aaa? morning. Got there yesterday and bought 
“—_ a rowboat, camped on Lopez beach last 
onc night and rowed up here this morning. 
pee Can you beat ’em? Where are the girls?” 
ol “Hello June. Hello Far. Come and kiss 
ed Grandmother, North and Bobby”. She 
ae who looks like a full blown rose to call her- 
i self grandmother! How deliciously good 
seal to see them. How we loved them more 
p?) @ ‘vety year. . 
nae “You’re going home with us, aren’t 
of | you?’ she says. But she will not press if we 
igs _ say no. She invites, but never re-invites. 
a loo shy for that, as thinking perhaps you 
er might not want to come to her poor house 
wy —comfortable cottage on the high top of 
lt, Speiden Island with radio, piano, phono- 
es, | graph, fried chicken, sweet clean beds, 
i breathtaking view south to the snowy 





blunt nosed Olympics, north beyond Bel- 








lingham to the lacy peaks of the Cascades, 
north and east and south and west over 
glassy waters to misty Canada, to the 
white dot which is the Canadian Observa- 
tory, to the smoke of Victoria, out over 
a half hundred little islands not one of 
them as beautiful as Speiden. She thought 
you might not want to go to her house and 
so she never asked you twice and asked 
that once so timidly that unless you knew 
her you would think it no invitation. 

“ce > © aa ” 

You bet we’re going home with you! 

Far says, his arm around her. In his big 
way, he knows how to set them at their 
ease. “Can you tow our boat, though, 
with all your load?” he asks Ed. 

“Well, you rowed this far, why not go 
on with it?” he says teasing. “Of course 
we can’t tow that boat. That little flat 





@ Puget Sound, Washington, beautiful and 
virgin land of the sky-blue water 


bottomed slim jimmy we saw tied up 
down there?” The Islander knows every 
man’s boat. And when he sees an un- 
familiar one he knows there are strangers 
about and can make shrewd guesses as to 
who the strangers are, too. Ed had prob- 
ably known we were there before he saw 
us. “Why we’d be ashamed to have that 
thing tagging along behind our Pawnee” 
he says. 

“It’s a darn sight better looking than 
the Pawnee!” Far retorts. ‘At least it 
has some paint on it. I’ll bet you haven’t 
painted the Pawnee in five years.” 

“No he hasn’t Far” Mary Ann comes in 
with her sweet soft Indian voice. ‘And it 
is so dirty we can’t wear a thing on board 
for fear of getting greasy.”’ Of course it 
gave Ed an obvious opening and he took 
it— 

“Here are the girls!” from Ed. 
Swinging down the street, bundle-laden 
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legs moving in long strides, Ellen and 
Caroline were coming. 

“Hello, Joo-oo-ne” Ellen says in her 
rich, round, ringing voice impossible to de- 
scribe. It sends little prickles up my 
spine, so eager have I been for that musical 
voice again. Some day I shall write a 
lyric book with Ellen for heroine. She of 
the big gray eyes, the oval light tan face, 
the wide lovely mouth, the tall sweet body 
and the unconquered courage. I wish I 
had been a man. And in my book I would 
never have let Art Lehman have Ellen; 
Art of the pink cheeks and the self- 
deprecatory smile. 

“Hello, Joo-oo-ne” says Caroline in a 
voice grown so much like Ellen’s I am 
stratled. Darker, more Indiany, much 
more buxom than slender Ellen, Caroline 
is the full-bosomed sort of beauty with 
thick red lips, brown cheeks rouged 
prettily, brown hands graceful for all 
their rowing and berry picking and 
dish washing. 

“Where is Art?” Ed asks. It is time 
to get things together and start home. 
The tide has turned and will be against 
them on the return as it had been 
against them on the down trip, for 
they had come in the opposite direc- 
tion from our rowing. 

“Oh he will be along” Ellen says, 
every word she utters significant and 
to be drunk in for its sheer beauty of 
tune. (Note Editor: This word ts 
tune—not tone.) 

We tied on behind the Pawnee. 
Ellen, Tootsie (Caroline), Mary Ann 
and I sit on top of the cabin holding 
onto inadequate wooden cleats. The 
boys and men folks stand in the little 
hole below deck, Art at the wheel. 


WE pass the Biological station 
on our left, its red roofed 
buildings squat against the green 
hillside. Beyond the next point we 
shall see Speiden ten or twelve miles 
off. Around the next point after that 
we shall see—oh, there it is!—Sentinel 
Island beloved little gum drop which 
is our own, homesteaded nine years 
ago. The Indians call it Little Speiden 
because she lies so snug against the 
side of the big island, in the crook of 
her body. 

Far looked at me and I at him. “Our 
Island” we say with our eyes. “When 
the world has had our youth and strength 
and energy we shall return to Sentinel,” we 
think. Tears fill our eyes. Our island. No- 
body had thought there were any more 
government islands to be homesteaded but 
we had persisted in hunting for one. There 
had to be one for us and there was this 
beachless, steep-sided little fifteen acre 
hilltop sticking up out of the water, tree 
covered. It was our castle. We could go 
onto it and be secure. Sentinel costs us 
under four dollars a year in taxes—and 
worth still less, really, since it has no fresh 
water, no soil, no good timber, nothing to 
have made it desirable to people in all 
these years. 

We are alongside the head of Speiden 
now. We cling close to shore to take 
advantage of the back tides. The steep 
bluffs of this tall magnificent island 
rise up on our left. We are going to 
(Continued on page 60) 











@ An old-timer meets a more modern desert 
denizen on the plains of Southern Nevada 


loss!’ 











By 
Paul -4. 
Ewing 


ATIENCE leaves m- 
on such occasions. I 
was talking with an 
Easterner who had just 
arrived in California by 


one of the central routes. “How 
was Nevada?” I asked. 
“Total loss,” he responded. 


“Total and complete loss!””—with 
more detailed vehemence, not to 
be repeated here, descriptive of 
the absolute nothingness of the 
Golden State’s eastern neighbor. 

“Didn’t you like its lakes?” I 
persisted. 

“What do you mean, lakes?” 
he demanded. “Those slippery 
alkali sinks? Like them? Say, did 
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you ever try to drive across one 
after a rain? I’ll say I didn’t like 
them!” 

“I meant Walker Lake and Pyramid 
Lake, especially,” I explained. He looked 
at me blankly. “Never heard of them,” he 
announced; but I continued: “I’m sorry 
the caves were disappointing, too, and the 
funny ruins and peculiar desert formations 
near Las Vegas. The old mining country 
has always had a fascination for me, but I 
guess you—” 

“Say,” he broke in, “I came straight 
across; made it from Salt Lake to Reno in 
two days. Guess that’s stepping on her! 
They told me there wasn’t anything to see 
till I got to California, so I didn’t waste 
time. Now if these other states would just 
pave some of their roads, I’d be willing to 





go back some day. Total loss now. Total 


I gave up then, but now’s my chance to 
come to the defence of Nevada, as dis- 
tinctly characteristic a state as any in the 
West—unlike every other in so many 
interesting ways as to deserve a far differ- 
ent reputation with travelers from what it 
now has. A sparse population in an enor-{ 
mous area, an arid climate, roads none too} 
good until recent months—all these things 
have made it a stronghold of the Old West 
not penetrated, save on the edges or by 
the two or three transcontinental high- 
ways, by any but the mildly adventurous. 


However, I’ve never felt that 
the roads need apology, de- 
spite the fact that along time 
has been needed to bring 
them up to modern stand- 
ards. You can say this of 
many other (western states 1s 
truthfully as of Nevada. The 
wonder is not that the roads 
are bad, but that they’re 
relatively so good! 

Indeed, Nevada’s struggle 


to bring its highway system | 
up to date has displayed an | 


energy you can’t help but 
admire. With the comple- 
tion of the Wendover 


( Left: Author's map of his 
tour through Nevada 


Below: The lost city, a unique 
relic of the prehistoric races 
which once peopled the South- 
west. This strange habitation 
1s reached by a twenty-mile 
detour from the Arrowhead 
Trail in Southern Nevada 
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cut-off, the Victory route 
which parallels the railroads 
al ‘from Reno to Utah at last is 
“"\ pretty good all the way; but 
the Lincoln Highway is about 
"to come into its own again 
\by virtue of the action the 





‘state legislature took last 
;./ spring, by which the link from 
it] Wendover to Ely, heretofore 
' almost impassable, was desig- 


}nated as part of the state 
highway system, thereby en- 





federal funds for its com- 
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€ The Alligator Swamp, a spectacular room in Lehman Caves, on the slopes of 
Mt. Wheeler, an isolated peak of great height in Eastern Nevada 


with the Victory road already good as far 
as Wells, and the Snake River road to Yel- 
lowstone fully its equal, only the condition 
of the Wells-Twin Falls connection re- 
mains discouraging. Then a return will 
be possible by Salt Lake City and Wen- 
dover, thence to Ely, and finally either the 
Lincoln Highway or the Midland Trail to 


Tonopah, where a choice of routes to Cali- 


| fornia,northand south, haslong been avail- 








| able, one quite as attractive as another. 


Specifically, the portions of the Lincoln 
Highway west of Ely were mostly good 
when last I traveled them, and the con- 
nection with Wendover will open an alter- 
native trans-state route vividly character- 
ized by curious scenes and places readily 
accessible to the inquisitively-minded 
motorist. Already, of course, it is the 
most-used route from central California to 
southern Utah—that marvelous land of 
mystery so long closed to motorists, but 








The Needles, north shore of Pyra- 

mid Lake, a favorite place from 

which to watch the mirages for 
which the lake is famous 


which now invites them hospita- 
bly. Along it you follow closely 
the romantically historic trail of 
the old Pony Express—the ruins 
of its relay stations still cluster 
here and there and equally inter- 
esting reminders of pioneer days 
persist in the setting of Austin 
and Eureka and Ely. At each, 
especially Ely, you are educated 
into an appreciation of the wealth 
that still lies in Nevadan hills; 
and from Ely the detour is easy 
to Lehman Caves and the other 
wonders of the Mount Wheeler 
region, one of the state’s out- 
standing scenic museums. 


HE whole Mount Wheeler 
setting is a surprise. Tow- 
ering 13,000 feet skyward, its 
symmetrical slopes stand out 
above the surrounding landscape 
for miles and miles, commanding a 
country all its own much as does 
Mount Shasta, though without 
even the competition the latter 
has to overcome. Nevada has 
other mountains, of course. It 
i isn’t to be forgotten that it actually 
shares with California the owner- 
ship of the Sierras; even Lake Tahoe, the 
Golden State’s bright particular gem, is 
half Nevada’s and the several roads by 
which you ascend to it from the eastern 
valleys are thrillers good enough for any- 
body’s mountain motor. Mount Wheeler, 
however, is monarch of quite another sort 
of province. Dry, pifon-clad hills roll up 
to sizable ranges as you work eastward 
toward it. I remember one grade near 
Eureka which cars not at their very best 
had a hard struggle to ascend. Of course, 
it isn’t to be assumed that isolation and 
changeable roads alone supply adventures 
as you make your way across the state. 
Whatever else you may encounter, Mount 
Wheeler makes it all seem tame. Under its 
shelter it collects its famous caves, a high- 
lying cluster of lakes, a series of lively 
brooks in an environment that knows few 
others, and a variety of game also quite 
beyond your reasonable expectations, and 
it seems to me to deserve much better ad- 
vertisement than it has had and discovery 
by many more motorists than now seek it 
out. While its combination of attractions 
does not compare with the most famous of 
the National Park group, it far outstrips 
those of the lesser parks, and would be by 
no means an unworthy addition to the 
group. 

As matters stand, Lehman Caves com- 
prise Nevada’s only representation in the 
national collection of outstanding natural 
wonders, being a National Monument. 
To reach them you leave the Ely-Beaver 
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City road at Baker, a lonely post office 
almost on the Utah-Nevada line. A fairly 
steep but easily ascended road leads up 
the mountain side to the entrance of the 
caverns. An unusual motor camp is there 
near one of the mountain’s brooks, and 
while the trip through the caves takes 
only a —~ of hours or so, I can recom- 
mend a longer stop at the camp for the 
sake of the tailed lenis you should take 
time to absorb, even if the further explora- 
tion of the marvels of the mountain does 
not interest you. As for the caves, they 
are not greatly different from many other 
limestone caverns you doubtless know, 
save in the delicacy of the formations, 
their variety, and the purity of their 
coloring. The caves have been known a 
long time, and before their protection by 
the government began not a few of those 
persistent pests who delight in that sort of 
thing had smoked their valuable names 
into the creamy walls, using the pitch 
torches they used to carry; but after all 
they could smear not more than a few of 
the thousand surfaces nor break so many 
of the fantastic columns as to mar the 
effect of the many, many more that are 
left. Now you carry an acetylene lantern 
or electric flashlight; and the swift hand of 
the law will descend upon you if you’re 
foolish enough to try defacing the forma- 
tions or making off with fragments. 

There is a road, similar to many another 
in Nevada, which wanders somewhat un- 
certainly southward from the Ely-Beaver 
route, through a ranching country to 
eventual junction at Glendale with the 
Arrowhead Trail; but I repeat the sugges- 
tion that you take this opportunity to see 
southern Utah, since the road you’re on at 
Baker continues its relatively excellent 
character though penetrating farther and 
farther into isolation before finally emerg- 
ing upon the Arrowhead Trail. Thence 
the return westward and final arrival at 
Las Vegas—metropolis of southern Ne- 
vada—is interesting chiefly because of his- 
tory. That was the route of the caravans 
of cattle the Spaniards used to drive regu- 
larly from California to their eastern 
colonies; later the Mormons adopted it to 
open up ‘their Dixieland; and Frémont and 
Carson led their daring “explorers through 
its sands and dust, bathing, I’m happy to 
assure you, in the great spring at Las 
Vegas. I’d like to retell here the story of 
how Carson and a single companion 
routed a whole band of marauding Indians, 
recovered the herd of horses they had 
stolen, and returned with them to Fré- 
mont’s camp none the worse for the ad- 
venture, but that’s only one of the hun- 
dred tales of the trail which deserve your 
reading, and obviously this short article 
won’t stand the strain. 


ATELY there has been added an 

exhibit to the natural museum 
of southern Nevada which needs in- 
vestigation by any traveler on the 
Arrowhead Trail. This is the Lost City 
—a relic of the prehistoric races some 
of which built the cliff houses of Arizona 
and New Mexico. To reach this ruin 
you leave the present route of the trail 
at Glendale and drive about twenty 
miles—almost to the old Mormon town of 
St. Thomas. The state has taken much 
interest in the restoration of the curious 








Lost City, which stands out quite promi- 
nently on the plain somewhat as does the 
famous Casa Grande ruin near Phoenix. 
The two are not similar in many other re- 
spects, however, the Lost City being a 
circular cluster of houses so low as to sug- 
gest that their inhabitants were a race of 
pygmies. Casa Grande’s people were 
small also; but its ruins cluster in quite a 
different way. You'll be much interested 
in the Lost City, whether you’ve seen the 
Casa Grande or not. 


N alternative route—which was, in 

fact, the original route of the Mor- 
mons and their predecessors—permits a 
return to the Arrowhead Trail from St. 
Thomas without the necessity of retracing 
the trip from Glendale. This takes you di- 
rectly to Las Vegas through a spectacular 
and colorful country known locally as the 
“Valley of Fire,” because of the hues that 
paint the hillsides—a good preparation 
for a trip you’ll have later if you take my 
route northward from Las om How- 
ever, the atmosphere of the old Arrow- 
head Trail itself likewise prepares you for 
other encounters in southern Nevada and 
the other road, being little used now, is 
probably not to be recommended despite 
its novelty. 

The northward route by which I crossed 
Pahrump and Amargosa valleys was like- 
wise not the one most-traveled, which 
goes by Indian Springs; but either leads 
through unusual regions not duplicated 
anywhere else. They’re deserts, if you 
must have the truth, for sections there- 
abouts receive the Southwest’s lightest 
precipitation; but unexpectedly the road 
brings you to ranches where springs and 
flowing wells make oases as genuine as 
those of a Sahara; and continuously you 
encounter reminders of the hectic Wild 
West of the almost forgotten nineties— 
ghost towns populated perhaps by the 
persistent spooks of the two-gun men who 
once battled there for treasure, but by no 
other souls; or yawning hillside holes 
which once were their daytime burrows. 
Life still persists at Goldfield; and Tono- 
pah, though not by several thousands the 
town it once was, shows evidence in 
‘nk of its metropolitan days. Sporadic 

ooms enliven the hillsides even now; 
Weepahs acquire swift fame and dis- 
appear; and more and more, as you trav- 
erse the isolation of the burning sandy 
valleys, where whirlwinds chase you down 
the winding road as you try to keep be- 
neath the shadow of a single flying cloud, 
the feeling grows upon you that there the 
Old West is making its last stand—even 
perhaps emitting its final dying gasp. 

There is no death in the landscape, how- 
ever, though the splotches of 4 on the 
fiery hillsides about Beatty suggest the 
stains of some gory episode in their violent 
past. There you have the colors of the 
Southwest—the chromes, the yellows, the 
violets—flashing from out the hills to 
make up for the vegetation they lack so 
frankly. The table-mountains of Arizona 
and Southern Utah are not in evidence, 
but they’ve shared their own distinctive 
hues with this land. Late afternoon 


they’re at their best, changing and darken- 
ing, sending some of their brilliance sky- 
ward where it’s softened with the hues of 
twilight. Never have I seen the shades of 
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the desert more varied or more gorgeow 
than when evening approached the day | 
rode from Pahrump to Goldfield. 

Then there are not to be ignored thj 
strange freaks of the wind which blow 
across the valleys all day long. Hu 
mocks carved by its fancies are much i 
evidence around Las Vegas, having for 
company the water-mounds—sand-hilk 
built up by the wind around trickling 
springs which feed a tree or two, or maybe 
vines which dress them with a greennes 
quite welcome in such a place. South of 
Pahrump, near the California line, ar 
wind-eroded clay hummocks even stran- 
ger; and in midst of Amargosa desert— 
yes, “Great Amargosa Desert” your 
school-day geography used to show— 
there stands a veritable mountain of pure 
sand, blown up through centuries of wind, 
now carved daily into the fantastic drift; 
on which the wind displays its artistry for 
the few native jack-rabbits, coyotes, and 
occasional strangers like yourself. 

Passage through such a desert land as 
that, despite the variety to which you 
ought to become accustomed but don’t, 
gives you little preparation for its greatest 
show—a mighty lake set in so dry a valley 
as to make you wonder when first you 
glimpse it as you reach the brow of the low 
hill which has Iridden it, whether you are 
seeing something real or merely another of 
the mirages which may have fooled you 
before. Its waters stretch far away. The 
road follows its shore mile after mile, and 
though you’re tempted to speed on so fast} 
a highway where cops are unknown, the 
strangeness of the lake, the vividness of its 
landscape, and the allurements of its 
beaches are likely to hold you for the 
afternoon. 


AKE WALKER is a comrade of 

Pyramid Lake, which I’m saving 
for a later description. The two, of 
course, are members in a large family 
which have their homes close to the base 
of Sierra foothills, Mono Lake being per- 
haps the best known of them all. Each 
has its distinctions, the colors of the 
surrounding hills being Lake Walker's 
chief claim to a fame much wider than 
that it so far has acquired. 

Northward from the lake, you presently 
leave the desert temporarily for a succes- 
sion of valleys where Nevada’s agriculture 
is at its best. Reminders of pioneer days 
persist, of course. There are the silent 
adobe ruins of Fort Churchill, for instance 
—telics of the Indian wars—and Carson 
City itself, the quaintest capital you ever 
saw, notwithstanding the modernizing in- 
fluences of streets recently paved and the 
thirty miles of concrete which lead you 
thence to Reno, the metropolis. 

Carson was named for the redoubtable 
Kit, comrade of Frémont, who was the} 
discoverer of Pyramid Lake, which to my 
mind is Nevada’s finest scenic treasure if 
you except Lake Tahoe. Roads lead to; 
the latter from Minden and Reno as well 
as from Carson, and since the completion 
of Nevada’s part of the road which now 
completely encircles Tahoe, more and 
more travel is routed over them one way 
or the other. To reach Pyramid Lake, 
however, you have little choice of routes, 
heading Foostty northward by a road! 

(Continued on page 73) ; 
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Clouds at Play 


Merrily tumbling, feathery clouds frolic with their 
own images mirrored in Kaneohe Bay, Honolulu, 
while sleepy palms nod in the light of the moon 





Th Mountain Cabin 


PART II 
HUSH fell upon the group! 
While each looked at 
his neighbor, it seemed 
that suspicion crystal- 
lized into understand- 
ing. Gawnce was the first to break 
the silence. 

“Well, that’s that,” he drawled 
sarcastically. “We are a_ bright 
bunch, I must say. Seems like we 
must have had the one fellow who 
knows all about this sorry business 
right under our noses all the time. 
But he won’t get far. Come day- 
light, the boys and I can round him 
up pretty quick.” He jerked a 
stubby thumb toward Wes and 
young Kremer. 

I knew that the constable was 
right. Anyone as unfamiliar with 
the rugged region around Mount 
Hollyhead as Gilmartin was could 
not long escape the vigilant, moun- 
tain-trained eyes of the two younger 
men. But Judge Colby interposed 
and I saw now that his ordinarily 
kind old eyes held a hard gleam 
within their grey depths. 

“That would indicate there is more 
to this affair than at first appeared,” 
he said. “It will be some time be- 
fore it is light enough to follow Gil- 
martin’s trail and though he must 
be brought back for an explanation, 
there is no use in rushing blindly 
after him. I will continue the 
examination of Miss Terry.” 

Silently, we seated ourselves and as I 
looked at Katherine’s set, white face, I 
felt that we were to hear at least a part 
of the solution to the mysterious doings 
of the past few days. The young woman’s 
attitude indicated that although the stern 
necessity of testifying at an inquest that 
might involve murder had terrified her 
nearly to the point of hysteria, she did 
not intend to lie. She sat in the witness 
chair, waiting. 

“Miss Terry,” Judge Colby began, 
“‘you told me that you had known the 
dead man some years ago. Will you ex- 
plain that statement, telling us all that 
you knew of him?” 

The girl drew a long breath, as one who 
is greatly relieved at being able to lift 
a long-endured burden from her soul. Her 
mother, as pale now as death itself, stared 
at the floor. 

“T first knew Luigi Cirone in Venice six 
years ago,” Katherine answered, “when 
mother and I employed him as a courier. 
He had been some sort of under-officer in 
the Italian army during the war and came 
to us with the best of references, which we 
later discovered to have been forged. But 
his first few months of service with us 
were entirely satisfactory and as we were 
then touring the country around Fiume 
in a search for odd and out-of-the-way 
things of interest, we found his informa- 
tion regarding the battlefields to be ac- 


a, 
curate and instructive. Later he 
showed his true colors.” 

The girl hesitated, her face flush- 
ing in embarrassed memory, then 
continued in a steady voice: 

“His attentions toward me be- 
came intolerable and that, together 
with the fact that we discovered 
he was unreliable in the matter of 
bills and accounts, led us to dispense 
with his services. Later, he caused 
us much annoyance in other ways; 
so much that we cut short our stay 
in Europe. I received some letters 
from the man but paid little atten- 
tion to them. I did not see him 
again until two months ago, when 
he appeared in San Francisco. He 
made demands that I refused to 
meet. I threatened him with the 
police and he disappeared for a 
time.” 


bisa jn COLBY’S gaze was as 
level and impersonal as that of a 
magistrate gracing a position of far higher 
authority than his as he commented: 
“T’m sorry, Miss Terry, but it is evident 
to me that you have not told me every- 
thing. From your statement, I gather 
that Cirone was blackmailing you. Will 
you tell me why?” 
There was a sound that might have 
been either a gasp or a sob from the older 
woman. As the eyes of every man turned 





her way we saw she had dropped her head 
on the rough table beside her chair, her 


face buried in folded arms. Then atten- 
tion returned to Katherine as the girl, 
her face set now, and cold, resumed her 
story. 

“Yes, it must be told now despite the 
reluctance that my mother feels. This in- 
tolerable situation can not go on. While 
we were in Italy, there was a high official 
with whom mother became very friendly. 
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favors that one accepts without question 
in Europe but which would be considered 
silly over here. There was never anything 
that could be considered 





as really harmful. After 
Cirone had been dis- 
missed, I found he had 


gained possession of a 
number of letters which 
mother had written to 
this official. At his first 
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GA man crouched there, hidden 
from the two who came down 
the trail, and poised like a 
panther for the attack 


attempt to sell them to me I held his 
threats in contempt, but later at his in- 
sistence, and from other things which de- 
veloped, I began to be afraid.” 

“What were those other things, Miss 
Terry? ? Be specific, please.” 

“One was the fact that the official to 
whom the letters were written has since 
become an international figure, the least 
mention of whose name is sufficient for a 
screaming headline in every newspaper in 


He was attentive to us, showing us many 
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the country. The other was that while 
the letters were harmless enough from a 
European standpoint, containing merely 


many of the extravagant expressions of 


piu 
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friendship so generally used there, the 
translation of their contents into the 
journalese of our yellow dailies would un- 
doubtedly cause a ghastly scandal.” 

The girl made a little gesture of help- 
lessness. The judge nodded gravely. Even 
in these mountains people knew what 
would happen to the influential Terry 
family should their name be linked with 
scandal—knew also how many unscrupu- 
lous muckrakers waited in ghoulish glee 
for a chance to drag that good name 
through the mire of slander. It was evi- 
dent that Judge Colby, as well as I, had 
sensed who that Italian official must be. 
The girl’s monotone went on. 

“At my threat of the police, I did not 
see any more of Luigi for a time. Then I 


received a letter from him in which he said 
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he was hiding here in the mountains. He 
demanded that I bring him ten thousand 
dollars for the letters, saying that it would 
be his final demand. I answered that let- 
ter. It seemed to me the best way. There 
was more correspondence. I delayed the 
meeting because I could not bring my- 
self to trust the man. Finally I received 
a telegram from him issuing an ultimatum. 
I should appear at the Hollyhead lookout 
with the money immediately and would 
receive the letters. He directed me how 
to get here. Dimly, I sensed danger of 
some kind but at last mother and I de- 
cided to come. We thought our troubles 
would be over.” 

The girl’s voice ceased. She seemed 
wearied at the strain of talking, yet re- 
lieved in having confided in some one. 
Now I could contain myself no longer. 
Judge Colby glanced at me in sharp dis- 
approval as I burst out: 


B' T Miss Terry, how was it that 
you p< rid Ci irone the money night 
before last at Ma Fletcher’s and did not 
then receive the letters?” 

I might have thrown a sputtering gren- 
ade into the midst of the group, such was 
the effect of my question. The men 
stared at me open-mouthed and in Wes’ 
eyes I saw a flash of distrust. He was 
wondering how I knew this and why I 
had not told him of the incident. Mrs. 
Terry jerked upright in her chair with a 
poignant cry as of physical pain. The 
stricken gaze she turned toward me had 
in it something akin to horror. But be- 
fore I could explain my innocence of in- 
tentional eavesdropping, Katherine, vis- 
ibly shaken from her forced composure, 
stammered: 

“T—I was hoping no one knew of that. 
I thought I had told all that was necessary. 
Luigi claimed that he was suspicious of 
the two strange men at the ranch whose 
presence was unexplained. He seemed to 
think I had laid a trap for him. He de- 
manded the money at once, saying he 
would leave the letters buried at the foot 
of the flagpole on the lookout where I 
could easily find them. That’s why I was 
sO anxious to get to the peak. But the 
letters were not there. While mother and 
I were alone I saw a man in the timber, 
spying on us. He ran—it was Luigi, I 
was sure. I shouted to him—he did not 
stop—” 

“And you fired several shots at him,” 


I added. 

“Yes,” she agreed tonelessly, “I did. 
I was mad with rage at being tricked 
again. But I’m not used to rifles. I must 
have missed him. I was looking into the 
canyon, trying to see what had become of 
him when Wes found me.” 

For long moments the silence was in- 
tense. A man whom Katherine Terry 
said was Luigi Cirone had been shot at— 
not once, but several times. Here before 
us, less than a mile from where those shots 
had been fired, lay the dead man. But 
I remembered my examination of the 
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wound. This man had not been running 
away when he was shot. He had been 
facing the person who held the gun. And 
instead of hiding like a wounded animal, 
he had, when he died, been trying to get 
to the telephone, obviously to call for 


help. I did not know now how much of 


Katherine Terry’s story to believe. It 
was Gawnce who spoke. 

“That might possibly be the answer as 
to how this man met his death,” the con- 
stable said grimly. “But that doesn’t 
tell us who Gilmartin is, or why he left so 
suddenly during an official investigation. 
He certainly must have known that his 
disappearance would lead anyone to pre- 
sume him at least an accessory to the 
man’s death.” Evidently Judge Colby’s 
thoughts were running in the same chan- 
nel, for he now said: 

“It’s after four o'clock now. It will 
soon be light enough for tracking. Kremer, 
you stay here with the women folks. The 
rest of us will round up this Gilmartin 
person and see what he has to say for him- 
self. I don’t imagine it will take 
us so very long.” 


OUNG Kremer’s face fell 

but he made no outward ob- 
jection at being assigned to what 
seemed to him a position of small 
responsibility. Before this I had 
noticed how willingly the men of 
the community followed the lead 
of the shrewd old Judge. Wes and 
I picked up our rifles and joined 
the other men as they tramped 
out into the dew-wet grass of the 
meadow. The cabin was yet in 
shadow, although grey dawn had 
already brought the higher battle- 
ments of the mountain into sharp 
relief against the dark green sky. 
A few pale stars winked feebly, 
reluctant to give up their night 
watch. But in the clear air of the 
mountains the autumn day _ comes 
quickly. Within an hour the bare peaks 
that crowned the forested ridges would 
be tipped with golden light. 

Wes was the first to strike Gilmartin’s 
tracks. The man had gone straight out 
the path that led from the cabin to the 
lookout trail, but at the forks he had 
crossed the main trail and kept on toward 
the gorge of Cafion Creek. It was easy 
to tell that at first he had experienced 
difficulty in finding his way in the dark. 
He had blundered at times, his tracks 
plain where his hurrying feet had kicked 
the frost rime from the meadow grass, but 
always he had found his way back to the 
damp dust of the trail. The swiftly ad- 
vancing dawn had come to his aid as he 
reached the forks of the trail. Here the 
others held a short conference. 

“Acts as if he knew the country,” 
Gawnce observed. “It was pretty dark 
for anyone to find his way through this 
timber, yet Gilmartin kept on toward 
the rough country below us.” Then I 
thought of the scantily timbered basin 
where I had come upon Gilmartin yester- 
day afternoon. Although I had not de- 
scended from the ridge to meet him, I had 
been sure that he had either attempted 
to get into the canyonor had been trying to 
find a way down the declivity that he might 
later make use of, I told them of this. 
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“That explains it,” the constable said. 
“Tf the fellow had ever been in the moun- 
tains at all, he would have succeeded in 
orienting himself in that time. The man 
was undoubtedly hunting for something 
or someone when you found him. Now, 
with a better knowledge of the country, 
he’s trying it again. Whatever he’s look- 
ing for, he doesn’t want us to know about 
it. It begins to look more and more as if 
we should have a long talk with that 
gentleman.” Gawnce hurried after 
Colby and Wes, who were swiftly follow- 
ing the tracks. 

“What do you think?” he asked Wes. 
“You heard what the Doctor and I were 
talking about.” 

“T hardly know what to make of it 
now,” young Fletcher answered. ‘These 
tracks are heading straight for one of the 
only two places that Canon Creek can be 
crossed this high in the mountains. The 
upper crossing is a bad one—seldom used. 
Somewhere below us is the surveyor’s 
camp. It’s curious that Gilmartin should 


Amor Fugit 
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A young lark sleeps on the nose of a tree, 
A slow footed wind goes ambling by, 
And quiet, as quiet as breath can be 
The moon walks out into the sky. 


A wood mouse feeds on his thistle cup, 
A lizard bathes in her small gray lake— 
And all night long the grass looks up, 
Puzzled to find me still awake. 


be going there if he is anxious to escape 
us. 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking for 
some time,” Judge Colby commented. 
“T can’t make up my mind whether Gil- 
martin is very wise or very foolish. But 
you men must be careful to remember 
one thing. As yet we have no right to 
arrest Gilmartin. We have nothing but 
our suspicions to justify our search for 
him. If, though, when we find him, he 
should resist our attempt to detain him 
for questioning that will be a different 
matter.” 

I followed the mountain men as they 
resumed their careful tracking and now 
we were dropping down the steep slope 
into the canyon, I saw that Gilmartin had 
been threading a path which had been 
recently blazed through the timber. Here 
and there, bushes had been lopped, the 
bark chipped from an occasional tree, 
while the loose soil of the hillside had been 
deeply scored by more than one hob- 
nailed boot. 

“A way the surveyors have marked in 
order to get to the rim of the canyon,” 
Wes explained. “Their camp must be 
close by.” 

We found it so. On a miniature, tree- 
less flat beside the brawling stream were 
grouped the tents of a large outfit. A 
Chinaboy glared sourly at our party as 


we passed his kitchen. 
dicated plainly that as far as he was con- 
cerned, breakfast was over. Most of the 
crew had already gone to their work up 


the canyon but in a large tent that was Ff 


evidently the office, a bespectacled young 
fellow who bent over a table heaped with 
blue prints looked up in mild surprise at 
our intrusion. Without preamble, Judge 
Colby stated our business. 

“We are officers,” he said, “looking 
for a man named Gilmartin. We’ve 
trailed him here. Know him?” The 
engineer stared at us for a moment be- 
fore he answered: 

“No, I don’t know anyone by that 
name. But there was a fellow here this 
morning. ‘Tall man, dressed in a sort of 
dude outfit. He was inquiring for one of 
our men, but I told him that Cirone had 
asked for a little time off yesterday and 
also that he had taken a rifle with him. 
Then your dude drank a cup of coffee at 
the cook tent. He left more than half an 
hour ago. Went up the canyon where the 
level-men are working, I suppose— 
1 didn’t pay any attention. People 
do wander in here to look over our 
work once in a while.” 

“Cirone!” the Judge snapped. 
“Was a man named Cirone working 
here? How long have you known 
him?” 

At the Judge’s sharp questions, 
the young engineer’s blue eyes 
widened behind his thick lenses. 

“Why yes,” he answered. “Cirone 
is one of the best rodmen we have, 
especially in rough country like 
this. He has been employed by 
this firm for several years. It 1s 
very unusual for him to ask for 
time off. He hasn’t lost a day 
during the two months we have 
been here.” 


An utter paralysis of speech or ' 


motion descended like a pall upon 
the four of us. We stood there like graven 
images while the engineer peered from 
one to the other of us in amazement at 
our dumb silence. 


A CLATTER of displaced rocks, the 
snap of dry branches beneath 
plunging feet on the hillside above the 


His attitude in- | 
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camp brought us to the about face like so | 


many automatons. Young Kremer, pant- 
ing and disheveled, yelling now like a 
wild man as he saw us, charged into camp. 

“Hurry, hurry,” he gasped. ‘Come 
back to the cabin. Quick! Miss Kather- 
ine has been kidnapped. Her mother 
says that it was Luigi Cirone who did it.”’ 

“How could that happen?” Gawnce 
growled. “Didn’t the girl herself agree 
last night that the dead man was Cirone?” 

“T can’t help that,” Kremer stuttered. 
“The old lady won’t listen to anything 
except that the kidnaper was Luigi Cirone. 
She saw him and talked with him. Come 
on. Don’t stand there snapping at me. | 
had enough trouble getting Mrs. Terr, 
to promise not to leave the cabin until | 
could find you fellows and bring you 
back. The way things happened is 
enough to drive a fellow crazy.” 

“You’ve got plenty of company in that 
crazy business,” Wes said. “Nobody 
knows who or what to believe now. We’ve 
just heard that Cirone worked here 
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steadily every day during the past month 
or so while I know that a guy who called 
himself Cirone was in my sight the better 

art of each day for the past two weeks. 
Next we found Cirone dead—as dead as a 
hammer. Now you try to make us be- 
lieve that he came to life and kidnapped 
a grown woman!” 

Kremer’s lips were trembling on the 
verge of a hot retort when Judge Colby, 
who had been standing like a frozen man 
during the flashing moments of swift con- 
versation, interrupted: 

“The lad is right. We’ve got to get to 
that cabin as quickly as possible. Mrs. 
Terry has been tortured enough as it is.” 

“Joe,” he directed Kremer, “‘go ahead 
We'll follow. While we’re on the move, 
tell us how this all happened.” 


| Bccgnige the engineer staring after 
us, we climbed swiftly back up the 
dimly blazed trail and while we scrambled 
and clawed our way toward the canyon 
rim, the youth breathlessly stammered out 
a tale that was, as Wes had intimated, 
almost impossible of belief. Soon after we 
left the cabin, the youth, tired of the 
marshy lake water as a mountain man 
naturally would be, had taken a bucket 
and gone to a spring at the edge of the 
timber. This spring was nearly three 
hundred yards from the cabin 
as well as out of sight of it. 
Kremer, shamefacedly aware 
now of his own carelessness, 
admitted that he had not hur- 
ried until, having returned to 
within a rod or two of the cabin, 
whe had heard sounds that had 
“caused him to drop the bucket 
and run the balance of the 
way. In the kitchen he found 
Mrs. Terry, gagged and tied to 
a heavy chair, struggling to 
free herself from the bonds. 

Spurred to greater effort by 
the lad’s story, we covered the 
mile and a half to the cabin in 
much less time than we had 
traveled the same trail that 
morning. At Kremer’s hail, 
Mrs. Terry unbarred and 
opened the kitchen door, gaz- 
ing dry-eyed at us. I was 
relieved to see that the first 
storm of grief and fear had 
spent itself within her and that 
she had somewhat gained con- 
trol of her emotions. This was 
fortunate, because speed was 
now all important in getting on 
the trail of Katherine and her 
abductor. We had no means 
of knowing the sinister depth 
of Cirone’s intentions but this 
was no time for hysterics. 

“He took Katherine that way,” Mrs. 
Terry said, pointing toward a tongue of 
thick-growing aspen that pushed out into 
the meadow land. “From the chair to 
which Luigi tied me, I could see them 
through the open door until they disap- 
peared in the grove.” 


That was to be expected. Since the 


abductor had undoubtedly been waiting 
for the chance of kidnapping the girl with 
the least danger to himself and had no 
means of knowing how long Kremer 
would be absent from the cabin, it was 





( Judge Colby held up 
his hand for silence. I 
knew he was thinking 
of the damaging testimony against 
herself which Katherine had given 


necessary for him to reach cover as 
quickly as possible. He would naturally 
avoid the open trail across the meadow, 
seeking the comparative safety of the 
forest screen by the most direct route. 

“That’s fine, Mrs. Terry,’ Gawnce 
said. “It’s a big help to know just where 
to strike Cirone’s trail. He can’t have 
more than an hour’s start of us and if the 
girl will only remember to delay him as 
much as possible, we should run him 
down mighty soon.” 

The constable strode after Wes, who 
was already joe-trotting toward the aspen 
grove. Judge Colby hesitated a moment. 

“Delay is bad at this time,” he mut- 

















tered, “but this thing has gone so far 
beyond any reasonable explanation that 
I think we should have another look at 
that dead man.” 

Mrs. Terry began a startled protest 
which the old Justice waved aside. 

“Mrs. Terry,” he soothed, “It may be 
that actually the safety of your daughter 
depends on correct identification of the 
corpse. I want you to calm yourself and 
take a careful look at it.” 

Trembling, the fingers of her clasped 
hands writhing and twisting over each 
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other as she sought to control her tortured 
nerves, the woman accompanied Judge 
Colby into the front room of the cabin. 

withdrew the blanket again while 
Kremer opened the outside door so as to 


admit as much light as possible. But 
despite her evident desire to aid us, Mrs. 
Terry could no longer control herself. As 
the judge grasped her with supporting 
hands she sagged limply, wailing: 

“T don’t know—I don’t know what to 
think. I know it was Luigi who tied me 
to the chair and stole Katherine away. I 

talked with him! Why, I’ve heard his 

voice and seen his face even in my dreams 

for months. But this man is Luigi, too— 
he must be. Perhaps I’m 
crazy—I—.” 

%, I sprang to the Judge’s 
elk assistance and we half car- 
ried the distracted woman 
outside. 

“She must be questioned 
no more now,” I said, pro- 
fessional feelings outweigh- 
ing my desire to arrive at 
a solution of this mystery. 
“She is actually at the 
breaking point right now. 
She must have quiet soon 
or I can’t answer for the 
consequences.” The Judge 
nodded agreement. 

“Joe,” he directed young 
Kremer, you take the horses 
and go with Mrs. Terry 
down to the ranch. Ma 
Fletcher will know what to 
do for her. And this time 
remember that we have a 
dangerous man to deal with. 
If you should by any chance 
run across Cirone, get him. 
Don’t be foolish. Get him 
alive if possible—but get 
him. Understand?” 

The youth gulped, mak- 
ing a wordless gesture of 
agreement. This time he realized the im- 
portance of his job. Cirone would not 

catch him napping again. But the judge 
had thought of something more. 

“Of course you may tell Ma Fletcher 
any thing you wish about conditions up 
here,” he informed Kremer, “but don’t 
give out any information over the tele- 
phone. I don’ t want a crowd of curiosity 
seekers messing up evidence around here 
for a few hours yet. You may tell anyone 
who offers to come, that when I want help, 
Pll ask for it.” 


URPRISINGLY agile for one of his 

years, the old magistrate, with me 
at his heels, hurried after Wes and the 
constable. As we entered the aspens, 
Gawnce shouted: 

“Hurry up, you men. I thought you 
were never coming. We can trail this out 
as fast as we can travel. The girl is leav- 
ing the prints of her small heels in every 
bit of soft earth she comes to. Cirone 1s 
wearing light, smooth-soled shoes. It’s a 
cinch. There aren’t many tracks like 
these on the mountain today.” 

The mountain men trailed their quarry 
as hounds follow the scent of a rabbit. If 
the eyes of one momentarily lost the 
tracks, another instantly called to set 
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Honestly, Officer— 


0A Few of the Twists 
in the Traffic Laws it 
is Worth While to Know 
if You Intend to Drive 
Your Car Hither and 
Yon in the West 


LL year round the Westerner 
is the greatest motorist of 
them all. His _ splendid 
roads, his climate, his na- 
tural fondness for the out- 

of-doors—these things tend to make him a 
more or less peripatetic individual-on- 


wheels in winter as well as in other 
seasons. But when summer comes—well, 
the Westerner is on wheels to stay. And 


he is not merely traveling from town to 
town, either. He is nothing if not broad 
in his point of view when it comes to look- 
ing over other parts of the West than his 
own. Even though more Eastern tourists 
every year occupy the western highways, 
it is the Westerner himself who buys the 
most gasoline and wears out the greater 
proportion of concrete and rubber. 
What’s he doing? Why, traveling 
around to see how his neighbor lives and 
what his fellow-westerner over the state 
border line has to offer in the way of scenic 
attractions and natural beauties. The 
San Diegan, these days, thinks nothing of 
a jaunt to the Evergreen Playground to 
discover for himself how the North- 
westerner enjoys his vacations. The man 
to whom Yellowstone is just another park 


because he’s seen it all his life hops in his 
car, come summer, packs the rest of his 
family snugly into the rear seat, stows his 
equipment wherever it’s most conven- 
iently got rid of and is off to find out 
whether they really do throw old razor 
blades into the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. The New Mexican wants to 
see a seal on San Francisco’s famous rocks 
and perhaps hear it bark. Conversely, 
the citizen of San Francisco is possessed of 
a consuming curiosity to find out how the 
Navajo lives; whether Crater Lake is as 
blue as it is painted or Tahoe as green, or 
the water at Coronado as mellow and 
warm as he’s been told; whether the 
Tioga Pass is as magnificent in the sun- 
light of early morning as fellow-travelers 
have described it or the ruins at Casa 
Grande as imposing. En bloc, en masse, 
flivvers and straight eights are out on the 
open road for to admire and for to see. 
And that there is enough and plenty to 
see in the West—enough to take half a 
dozen summers at least—nobody will 
deny. 





LL this getting about from place 

to place, however, involv es a 
good deal more than simply stowing your 
dunnage, resting your right foot comfort- 
ably on the accelerator pedal and request- 
ing the head of the family in the back seat 
to go ahead and unfold the road map. 
When you drive you are using the high- 
ways and you immediately take on your 
shoulders an obligation; which is to know, 
and naturally to abide by, the laws under 
which you are driving. To be sure, you 
may be familiar enough with your own 
state highways and with the laws that 
govern the operation of motor vehicles 
thereon, but what about those of the other 
western states? Probably seven out of ten 


vacationists this year—you may be one 
of them—will plan on visiting some other 
state than their own. How about speed 
limits, drivers’ requirements, registration 
of your car and a dozen other points ac 
which one state may differ from another; 
points at which you may all unwittingly 
find yourself breaking perhaps two or 
three laws at the same time? There are 
enough petty griefs on any vacation trip 
without adding to them by proceeding in 
ignorance of the regulations by which a 
neighboring state orders its roads, until a 
siren and 
shiny gold Fuse advise you gently but 
firmly that you are a transgressor, with 
the inevitable rewards consequent upon 
transgression staring you in the face. 
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Perhaps, if you haven’t done much in- | 


terstate traveling by motor, you may 
have a vague notion that all state motor 
vehicle laws are pretty much alike and 
that you really can’t go very far wrong. 
They’re not and you can, as even a hasty 
glance at the table on this page will show 
you. Speed restrictions, for instance, run 
from 30 miles per hour to 45—the latter 
in Nevada; Montana requires only a 
“reasonable and proper speed,” but allows 
cities and towns to govern speeds as they 
please within their corporate limits. In 
one state—Nevada‘again—even a twelve- 
year-old may drive a car, provided that 
he or she is accompanied by “‘a person of 
mature years capable of driving a motor 
vehicle;” in Utah no person less than 
sixteen years of age may drive a car at all. 
Chauffeurs, if instead of driving you’re 
being driven, must be eighteen years old 
before they may procure a license in most 
states, but in Washington, for example, 
they must be twenty-one years of age. In 
Utah the non-resident’s exemption for his 
car runs to six months, though after ten 




























































































TABLE OF U SEFUL L INFORMATION FOR WESTERN MororistTs: ComPILep FOR 1928 FROM 
Highway S peed 
State Limits Passenger Car License Fees License Requirements 
Arizona 35 m. p. h. ‘Gasoline, $3.50; Electric, $18.50 Operator must be 16 years old. Certificate of title necessary 
California 40 m. p. h. | ‘Gasoline , $3.00; E lectric, $13.00 Operator must be 14 years old; Chauffeur must be 18 
years old. Examination now required. 
Colorado 35 m. p. h. % of 1% of cost price. Minimum, $5.0 foe) Gericke as to competency requi area for chauffeur’s 
license; operator must be 15 years old 
= _—- niece ee ee 
Idaho 35 m. p. h. | Bi ased on weig ight and age of car. Average about $12. fore) Chauffeur must be 18 years old 
Montana Reasonable and | 23 h. p. or less, $7.50; 23 to 37 h. p., $15.00; over 37 Chauffeur must be licensed. No examination required 
proper. Cities h. p., $22.50 for operator’s license. 
and towns may 
regulate. 
Nevada. 45 m. p. h. 30C per 100 > Ibs., plus 125 lbs. per passenger Must be 15 years old unless accompanied by older driver. 
No person less than 12 years old may drive at any time. 
New Mexico 35 m. p. h. 2,000 lbs. or less, $7.00; Over 2,000 Ibs., $7.00 plus soc Must be 14 years old unless possessér of special certificate 
per roo Ibs. of competency 
a A (Cee ee : — 
Oregon 35 m. p. h. | 1,700 lbs. or less, $15.00; scaled increase to over 5700 Operator must be 16 years old; chauffeur must be 18 
lbs., $97. 00 years old 
Utah > 30 m. p. h. Electric, $15. 00; , others based on h. p., from $5.00 for Operator must be 16 years old; Chauffeur must be 18 
25 h. p. to $12.50 for over so h. p. years old 
Washington 40 m. p. h. $10.00 plus 6oc per each 100 lbs. car weighs over 1500 Operator must be 15 years old; Chauffeur must be 21 
Ibs. years old 
Wyoming 35 m. p. h. vars $8.00 for not over 22 h. p. scaled to $20.00 for over | Operator must be 15 years old 
40 h. p. 
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days he must register and pay a fee of 
one dollar; Washington and Montana, on 
the other hand, extend reciprocal privi- 
leges, while Oregon and several others 
allow ninety days only. 

Suppose you want to stay six months or 
so in one place and get the full benefit of 
its climate or its scenery or archaeological 
attractions or whatever it is that you 
happen to be interested in. You'll have to 
register your car and obtain license plates. 
If you happen to be a Californian you may 
blissfully take for granted that this pro- 
cedure will cost you only $3.00, as it does 
in the Golden State. Far from it! Arizona 
with $3.50, is the only western state that 
charges a license fee anything like as low 

is that; the others run from a minimum of 

$-.00 in Colorado and Utah, to all sorts, 
ae and conditions of fancy rates, fig- 
ured according to almost anything from 
the weight and age of your car to its 
horse-power, and in one case according to 
the number of persons the back seat will 
hold. 

Confusion? Yes; nothing, it must be 
admitted, but confusion. Without doubt, 
some day that dream of all traffic experts, 
uniform motor vehicle legislation, will 
come true—in all particulars but matters 
involving taxes on automobiles and on 
gasoline whereby the several sovereign 
states will naturally continue to regulate 
their own revenues—and things will be 
easier for the harassed motorist and laws 

will be far easier to keep and to enforce. 

That’s purely academic speculation, how- 
ever, and this article is not intended as a 
plea for uniform traffic laws but as a guide- 
post to the lengthy regulation books, for 
the aid and comfort of those who are 
ti uring the West this summer. The ideal 
plan is to procure, before you start on 
your trip, a copy of the motor vehicle laws 
of any state you intend to visit. If you do 
that (you can get the necessary pamphlets 


By Paul R McAllister 


@ Charles Reade, who has 
automobile drivers say, 


officer—” 








THE Latest StaTE Motor VEHICLE Laws 














Gas Tax 

Non-Residents Exemption Per gallon 
4 months; must register after 30 days 4c 
6 months 3c 


Must register after 10 days 


























go days 3c 
Not to exceed go days aes ins 228 _ 
Reciprocal 3C 
days. Must register after 10 days 4c 7 
Three months ee 5c 
“Three months setorr wah 7 3c 
6 months. After 10 days $1.00 registration fee. 3c ig 
Reciprocal 2c 
go days Se 3c 











heard 
“Honestly, 
off and on for 

fifteen 





years 


by addressing any State 
Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, or the larger auto- 
mobile clubs will fix mem- 
bers up with a digest of 
the salient features of the 
motor laws of any state), 


tions of one state differ widely—and 
hence dangerously for the motorist’s peace 
of mind—from those of another. 


IRST there is the matter of speed 
limits. 
In all of the far western states, cities and 


you'll be safe. And by towns are permitted to regulate: speeds 
making sure that you within their own limits and to specify 
comply with the rules what are and what are not business dis- 
laid down you'll avoid tricts, residential districts, boulevards 


and so on. Cities and towns are also 
allowed to make their own regulations re- 
garding traffic-artery stops and, generally 
speaking, a sensible discretion has been 
observed in this regard. The single ex- 
ception, so far as the writer has noticed, is 
in the outlying districts of the smaller 
cities and towns of southern California. 
In Los Angeles, arterial stops are well 
and logically placed, but in her lesser sister 
cities the through driver, making his way 
for example to San Diego, will find the 
abundance of such signs a trifle too much 


many an unnecessary de- 
lay and perhaps a fine or 
two. The following out- 
line is merely such a digest; 
a brief summary of the 
highlights of motor vehicle 
legislation in the far west, 
designed primarily not as 
a full and complete out- 
line of all laws, but with 
the purpose of calling 
attention chiefly to the 
points where the regula- 
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of a good thing. Where the highways 
proper are concerned, Utah is_ the 
most conservative of the western states, 
with a speed limit of 30 miles per 
hour. Only four states of the Union 
have established limits lower than 
this; South Dakota and Missouri with 25 
miles per hour as their highway speed, the 
District of Columbia, with an odd num- 
ber, 22 miles per hour (and another un- 
usual requirement of 3 miles per hour 
“coming out of alleys”!), and assa- 
chusetts which carries a statute-book 
regulation seldom adhered to, specifying 
20 miles per hour in open country. 

Six of the western states, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon and 
Wyoming, require that drivers do not ex- 
ceed 35 miles per hour on their highways. 
Two, California and Washington, permit 
40 miles per hour, California having raised 
its limit of 35 relatively recently and both 
states enforcing the 4o-mile limit strictly. 


NE state, Nevada, has 

set 45 miles per hour 
as its maximum and one, Mon- 
tana, requires in open country, 
only that an operator of a 
motor vehicle “proceed at a 
reasonable and proper speed 
—so as not to endanger any 
person.” 

In the general matter of 
speed there are practically no 
special restrictions imposed 
beyond those outlined above. 
Colorado has on its books one 
exception; a law requiring the 
reduction of speed on all moun- 
tain roads to 20 miles per hour 
and on any mountain highway 
having a grade of ten per cent 
or more, to 15 miles per hour. 
All states, of course, provide 
that motor vehicles shall not 
be driven down any grade with 
the gears not in mesh. 

Three of the eleven western 
states include in their motor 
vehicle laws the provision that 
evidence as to unlawful speed 
secured by means of so-called 
“speed traps” is inadmissible 
and that no convictions shall 
result in consequence of such 
evidence; those states being 
Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

All in all, the average in- 
dividual will find little diffi- 
culty in remaining within 
the law and encountering no trouble as far 
as speeding goes. As every seasoned 
driver knows, his highway speed is in 
great measure governed by that of other 
cars and where the general rule of the 
road is even as low as 30 miles per hour, 
the tendency is not so much to exceed the 
maximum as unconsciously to conform to 
the prevailing custom. Excessive speeds 
are almost always “openly arrived at”— 
alibis to arresting officers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

State requirements as to operators’ 
licenses and registration and license fees 
are of interest chiefly to the resident, ex- 
cepting in such cases as a non-resident 
wishes to outstay the term of exemption 
allowed in any given state. The table 





published below outlines the important 
requirements. 

Of the western states, Washington and 
Montana extend reciprocal non-resident 
exemption from registration and license 
fees. Of the others, California and Utah 
permit the non-resident the longest ex- 
emption—a six-months’ period—but re- 
quire registration after ten days, Utah 
exacting a fee of $1.00 for this service. 
Arizona allows four months and requires 
registration after the ten-day limit. The 
remaining four of the eleven states extend 
their non-residents’ exemption to 90 days 
only. 

O* the question of driving lights 
there is considerable divergence. 

All motor vehicle laws provide against 
“glaring or dazzling” headlights, but in- 
terpretations vary as to the permissible 
height of the headlamp beam, the degree 
of diffusion and the candle-power of the 


““Honestly, Officer—’’ 


by furnishing only approved reflectors 
and lenses and only in cases where a car- 
owner has bought or made some special 
non-regulation light of unusual power and 
brilliancy is he likely to find himself in any 
trouble. 

Height of headlight beam is a different 
matter. The vibration consequent upon 
driving over rough roads may easily throw 
headlamps out of adjustment; moreover a 
light which fulfills the requirements on 
one side of a state line may be totally out 
of whack on the other. Following are the 
height-distance figures for headlights for 
the far western states, together with the 
candle-power specifications, where they 
are set forth in the motor vehicle laws. 


ARIZONA— 
42 inches at 75 feet. No candle-power 
specified. 
CALIFORNIA— 
Headlights and bulbs must conform to 
and be adjusted in accordance with 
Commission specifications 
which are too complicated to 








quote here. Requirements are 


secured from 

testing station. 
CoLoraDo— 

Specifies only “‘At least two 

lighted lamps, one in front and 

other to illuminate rear num- 

ber plate; also tail light.” 
IpDAHO— 

42 inches at 75 feet. 

dle-power specified. 
Montana— 

No specification. 
NEVADA— 

42 inches at 75 feet. 

over 21 candle-power. 
New MeExico— 

No higher than 48 inches at 

any time. 
OREGON— 

42 inches at 75 feet. 

over 32 candle-power. 
UTaAH— 

42 inches at 75 feet. 

over 32 candle-power. 
WASHINGTON— 

Headlights must conform to 

Commission specifications. 

Adjustment must be such as 

not to dazzle driver of ap- 

proaching vehicle. 
Wyominc— 

No specifications. 

It will be seen that require- 


an approved 
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Not 


Not 


Not 





@ Shepperd’s Dell bridge on the Columbia River Highway, 


twenty-five miles east of Portland, Oregon 


lamps. The safest rule if you plan to do 
any amount of night driving in a state not 
your own, is to stop at a garage equipped 
to test and certify your lights and make 
sure that you are complying with the local 
law. In most cases a minor adjustment is 
all that is necessary and your conscience 
will be clearer for the knowledge that you 
are on the right side of the law. In all 
cases the requirements are based upon 
three factors: the height of the headlamp 
beam at a given distance, the amount and 
character of diffusion of light and the 
candle-power of the headlamp bulb. Dif- 
fusion is a matter of the nature of the lens 
and, to a degree, of the reflector. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers take care of diffi- 
culties which might arise in that direction 


ments are widely different in 
the different states, running 
all the way from Colorado’s 
extremely modest demand that 
there must be lights, to Cali- 
fornia’s complex and exact specifications, 
to comply with which means expert 
service and tests. 

Spotlights are permitted in all states, 
although there is no portion of a motor 
car’s equipment which is subject to more 
widely varying restrictions in construc- 
tion, adjustment and operation. Calli- 
fornia has the most specific law regarding 
spotlights, requiring that they be so 
affixed to the vehicle that their center 
shall be not less than 30 nor more than 72 
inches above the surface of the road, that 
no portion of the main beam shall be 
capable of being raised from the front seat 
to a height greater than 30 inches at 100 
feet in front of the car, and that no spot- 
light bulb be greater than 32 candle-power. 


strict and it is recommended Z 
that a headlight certificate be 
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While California and most other states 
which regulate the number at all specify 
not more than two such spotlights, Wash- 
ington requires that no vehicle carry more 
than one. It must be not less than 24 
inches above the road and not more than 
60 and shall be so constructed that beam 
may not be raised higher than parallel 
with the road. While the car is moving 
or on the highway, the beam must be di- 
rected always downward and to the right 
of the highway. In Washington a “fog- 
light” is permitted; a light no higher than 
24 inches above the road and no lower 
than 12 inches and not subject to control 
from driver’s seat. 


ie Oregon you may carry two spot- 
lights of not more than 32 candle- 
power. There is no other restriction as to 
their construction or adjustment except 
that they must not be directed toward 
approaching vehicles. 

The Utah law does not limit the number 
of spotlights; apparently you may freckle 
your car with them if you like. They may 
not be raised, however, higher than the 
surface of the road itself at a point 100 
feet ahead, except when swung 30 degrees 
or more to the left or right, when they may 
be raised to any height. 

New Mexico requires only that a spot- 
light produce no “dazzling light or glare” 
and that it be so used as not to imcon- 
venience an approaching driver and that it 
be extinguished until an approaching car 
has passed. Ifa spotlight is dazzling its 
beam may not be capable of being raised 
more than four feet above the road. 

Nevada’s only restriction is that the 
light or lights be not more than 21 candle- 
power and that it may not be directed to 








the left of the traveled way when meeting 
another car. 

Idaho limits spotlights to not more than 
two and requires that they be so aimed as 
to allow no portion of the beam to shine 
to the left of the center of the highway nor 
more than 100 feet ahead when approach- 
ing another vehicle. 

Arizona allows not more than two spot- 
lights, which must be mounted so that 
centers are not more than 72 inches nor 
less than 50 inches above the road and so 
adjusted that the beam may not rise 
higher than 42 inches at 100 feet. 

Colorado requires only that spotlights 
be so directed that, on approaching 
another vehicle, their light will not fall 
on the left three-quarters of the road at a 
greater distance than 30 feet ahead, or 
else that they be turned off on approach- 
ing another car. 

The Wyoming law does not specify 
in the matter of spotlights nor does that of 
Montana. 

In the matter of dimming lights when 
approaching other vehicles, or tilting them 
downward when a car is equipped for that 
purpose, Oregon is the only western state 
to exact a definite performance. Oregon 
specifies that at night, when driving on a 
wet, hard-surfaced highway, lights shall 
be dimmed or tilted when approaching 
another vehicle. Colorado provides that 
all motor vehicle lights shall be provided 
with dimmers. Idaho and Arizona per- 
mit dimming of headlights, while Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Montana, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico and Wyoming make 
no specifications whatever in regard to 
dimming. 

It is impossible, naturally, in an arti- 
cle of this length to go into full detail 
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as to all of the differences in western 
motor vehicle law. In many instances, 
regulations are substantially the same, of 
course. Trailers, for example, are subject 
to practically identical regulations in all 
states; they must carry license plates and 
tail lights and they must not be allowed 
to sway laterally on the highway due to 
excessive driving speed on the part of the 
propelling car. Two or three states make 
the amusing provision that garage-owners 
must report to the authorities any car 
bearing evidence of bullet holes—un- 
doubtedly a wise precaution. All states 
carry on their statute-books severe penal- 
ties for driving while intoxicated or under 
the influence of narcotics, Oregon provid- 
ing the most stringent punishments for 
such offenses and Washington and Cali- 
fornia ranking next. In those states, 
however, first convictions carry an alter- 
native of fine or imprisonment, but New 
Mexico provides that conviction shall 
mean a jail term of from 30 days to one 
year and a fine of from $100 to $1000. 
Idaho provides the most severe punish- 
ment for a second conviction—z to 5 years 
at hard labor and permanent revocation 
of driver’s license. 

And finally, since space is limited al- 
though legal regulation of the automobile 
owner seems to have no end, Oregon, 
Idaho, Arizona and Washington forbid 
windshield stickers, posters or anything of 
the kind excepting the certificates re- 
quired under certain conditions by law— 
a warning worth issuing in these summer 
touring days when there is undeniably the 
temptation to advertise by such visible 
means the extent to which you have 
roamed the highways of your western out- 
doors! 
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Though I would dance in motley 
Upon a wind-blown hill, 

They make a suit of jeans for me 
And bid my song be still. 


Clothes 


By Epcar DaniEL KRAMER 


Oh, they are rich in wisdom, 

And yet they do not know 
That I may walk in jeans for them 
And still be mad Pierrot! 


For fools are clad in motley, 
While jeans proclaim the man, 

And singing is for worthless lads 
Who neither plow nor plan. 
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So this Is Where 


eA Northern California Auto 
Tour in Which the Reader 
May Visit the Homes 
of Some of Those 
Who Helped to Make 


California Famous 











ISTORY and romance have ie 
gone hand in hand to 
spread an alluring glamour 
over the Golden 









































































































State. From the 
northern rock-bound Hum- ake 
boldt coast line to the south- J &s 
ern tip of the state, heritages sug | € Al 
of another day still stz ind— yo d 
homes tucked away amid tow- if 5 < 
ering peaks and stately forests, i 7 
tiny cabins in the shadow of e of Th 
red-gashed hillsides in the old | hee | Ameri 
mining country, adobe houses ae Sore! 
around which old Spanish ae Louis 
memories still linger. jm Of ; 
A thousand-mile circle tour tiny t 
from San Francisco reveals histori 
many of these old-time haunts ) Stever 
of famous men of a famous in g00 
state. And along the way to son sol 
these shrines of yesterday He de 
there are scenic spots redolent — ( 
with the charm that is Cali- + where 
fornia. @ Above: Mark Twain and Mark [ the m 
Soldiers, statesmen, miners, Twain's Cabin in Jackass F the reo 
writers, pathfinders, Empire Hill near Tutiletown ~ ai 
builders—these are the types _— : : _ and: « 
af men who were wa i. C Left: Galen Clark’s picturesque cabti growil 
the winning of the West, and a amid the Mariposa Big Trees at r edge. 
motor tour to their homes Wawona. The cabin 1s now used as | “Ty 
which still defy time, is some- a storehouse for relics of the valley tirely 
thing distinctly unique. The 
This article, to be sure, out- pirate 
lines a tour to the homes of their | 
only a few of those who might Jm EF 
be mcluded in our category of pirate 
famous Californians and it covers only a the d 
small portion of the state. Other tours— j the sez 
many of them—might be made as easily fF settin{ 
and with as worthwhile results in the w ay , Anc 
of information and entertainment, but we ee 
shall have to satisfy ourselves with what p while 
we can cover in the limited scope of a in Mo 
single article. F on Th 
We start our automobile trip from San the: 
Francisco, the charming city by the Monti 
Golden Gate, and the home, too, of many best 0 
well-known Californians. For 130 miles Cal 
down along El Camino Real, The King’s and 1 
Highway, the smooth road leads to the dating 
delightful little town of Monterey, once ao 
the capital of California. is full 
Monterey i is rich in historic lore. Here ( The art gallery of Judge E. B. Crocker in Sacramento wherein are some oe sa 
were the first theater in California, the fine art treasures ee 
le ni 


picturesque old Spanish Custom House; 
the Sherman Rose-Tree House, the home 
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( Above: Now a picturesque relic of the 
days of ’49 but once the home of 
General Sutter at Sacramento 


of Thomas Larkin, the first and only 
American Consul at Monterey; Father 
Serra’s church and the home of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Of all the still-standing houses } in this 
tiny town, none is of greater literary and 


"historic interest than the Robert Louis 


Stevenson House, a two-story residence 
in good repair. In the seventies, Steven- 
son sought Monterey for his failing health. 


| He delighted in strolling over the rolling 


sand dunes, up to the edge of the sea, 
where he would sit for hours “‘listening to 


the music of the surf as it played among 


the rocks,” drawing inspiration from the 
wild and rugged coast-line and the gnarled 
and stunted cypress trees 
growing almost to the water’s 
edge. 

‘Treasure Island” was en- 
tirely conceived at Monterey. 
The very cove where the 
pirates landed and_ buried 
their booty—the spot where 
Jm Hawkins overheard the 
pirate chief’s conference and 
the descriptive passages of 
the sea and sand all tally with 
settings about Monterey. 

Another story “The Pavil- 
ion on the links” was written 
while Stevenson sojourned 
in Monterey, as was his essay 
on Thoreau. The quiet and 
the salubrious climate of 
Monterey brought out the 
best in Stevenson. 


















































bar room, and 
anyone entering 
the theater had 
to pass the bar 
—evidence of the 
owner’s shrewd 
eye for business. 

A short dis- 
tance from Mon- 
terey, stands San 
Carlos Borro- 
meo the old mis- 
sion at Carmel. 
An attendant 











California’s first theater 
and the old adobe houses 
dating back to 1843, still stand wrapped 
in a mantle of old traditions. The theater 
is full of relics and there are souvenirs 
for sale to those who wish to carry away 
a remembrance of the quaint old place. 
The northern end of the theater was the 


will take you to 
the back of the church and into a small 
room where are kept many priceless relics 
that have come down from Serra’s time— 
candelabra, images, paintings, incense 
burners, articles for domestic use, and 
even vestments worn by the Fathers 





€ Above: Joaquin Miller’s home and “Abbey” at “ 
near Oakland; and to the left 1s Joaquin Miller, 
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themselves. It is hard to leave Monterey, 
the home of Stevenson, Serra and Portola 
—but the open road beckons, and we are 
off, heading northeast, to the sleepy little 
town of San Juan. 

The wheels of progress have trod but 
lightly in this quaint village, for it is no 
more than that. Here there are adobe 
houses nestling along the narrow streets 
lined with eucalyptus and cypress. Si- 
lence reigns—the din of the city 1s lost. 

But go back eighty-two years—to 1846 
—and you'll find a different picture. Gay 
young Mexicans strumming their guitars 
on the balconies, brightly vivid and dark- 


The Heights” 


“Poet of the Sierra” 





eyed beauties sweeping into the mad 
rhythm of the fandango, as caballeros 
stamp to the rattle of castanets. Here was 
the point of strategy of Upper California 
—the residence of Generalissimo Comand- 
ante Jose Castro, who ruled the upper 
portion of the State. When he was not 
upholding the honors of his office, he was 
host at fiestas, and his two-storied rambl- 
ing adobe was the scene of many a gay 
gathering. 


IAGONALLY across the drowsing, 

sunlit plaza is Mission San Juan 
Bautista, recalling the regime of the Padres 
more than any of the other missions 
stretched from San Diego to Sonoma. Still 
well-preserved, the walls of the edifice 
reveal the original, but slightly discolored 
decorations made by the neophytes in 
ground-rock paint. 
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The trail to the scenic spots and homes 
of a bygone era now leads east up into 
the famous Yosemite Valley. The drive 
from San Juan to Madera, in the San 
Joaquin valley, can be made in a little 
more than five hours, via the Pacheco 
Pass. From here the road into Yosemite 
is taken. For more than sixty miles the 
mountain highway twists and climbs 
up the side of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. At an elevation of about 
4000 feet, the tiny village of Wa- 
wona is reached. 


ERE, almost hidden by a 

grove of sequoias, lies the 
cabin of Galen Clark, whose name 
has gone down in the history of 
California as the first explorer of the 
Mariposa Grove of redwoods. A 
single story cabin, erected in a small 
clearing, his home still stands, a rest- 
ing place for curios gathered in the 
Valley. Solidly built by the experi- 
enced woodsman, the log house is 
in splendid condition and is the 
mecca for thousands of Yosemite 
visitors. 

When Galen Clark came to Cali- 
fornia in 1853 he devoted his time to 
placer mining in the Mother Lode 
country. Four years of this arduous 
work was sufficient for the man 
whose lust for exploration and nature 
study finally drew him toward the 
valley of the Yosemite. 

In 1864 he opened a small hotel 
in Wawona. Travel was almost 
negligible in those days and _ his 
hostelry did not thrive. The next 
year the United States Government 
recognized his talents as tree lover 
and mountaineer and appointed him 
guardian of Yosemite Valley, a 
position he held for many years. 

Twenty-five miles from “Clark’s 
Cabin” lies Mariposa, and near by 
in Bear Valley is Oso House, the 
headquarters of Captain John C. 
Frémont while establishing trails 
and boundaries for the Government. 


( Robert Louis Stevenson’s home 
at Monterey 





So This is Where They Lived 


A few years before gold was discovered 
in California, Frémont purchased the 
Mariposa Rancho from Juan Alvarado, 
one-time Governor of the State, for 
$3000. For a time, Frémont operated 
“Oso House”’ as a general store and hotel. 
When gold was discovered in ’49, Frémont 
refused an offer said to be in the millions 











































for his holdings in Bear Valley. But Frag, inin; 
mont was a poor business man, ani fornia 
shortly after California’s admission inti Edwin 
the Union he lost his property througif} ave | 
failure to meet mortgages and other enf} crate, 
cumbrances on his holdings. should 
In this land of steep hillsides, rushing j,omes 
streams and hidden valleys, you start th Jp _ 
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in Humboldt County. Here Harte 
resided while working on the 
“Northern Californian” 
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Father Serra’s body reposes 





trek through the gold country, north-f 
westward. This is the Mother? 
Lode country, where the lure of} 
yellow metal once held thousands in} 
its thrall. All along the way are| 
abandoned cabins, claims that have! 
petered out and ghost cities of the} 
gold rush that offer mute evidence} 
of the Days that Were. 


T Tuttletown, not far from 
Sonora, we come to the one 
time home of Mark Twain. In the} 
early days of California, when Mark! 
Twain was as yet unknown, he 
_ _worked for six months in the Sierra 
mining country, living in a tiny cabin on 
Jackass Hill, near Tuttletown. As a| 
prospector, Mark Twain was not a suc- | 
cess. Often he averaged but three dollars 
a day, “slim pickings” for a miner in the) Ut 
days of ’49. poraih 
Rather than stir himself, Mark Twain) of t 
preferred to sit on his doorstep, thinking | A 
and smoking and perhaps laying plans for | his 
his famous yarns; in fact it was in the} ™a! 
privacy of this cabin on Jackass Hill that | by 
Mark Twain evolved the “Jumping Frog Fra 
of Calaveras County,” the story that} pla 


launched him on his literary career. vs 

Leaving San Andreas, the county seat} 8'V 
of Calaveras County, behind, the trail of V 
the Famous Californians leads up through | "°F 
the heart of the State to California’s and 
present capital, Sacramento. Sac 


Sacramento has the distinction of con- | bey 
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taining the homes of two famous Cali- 
fornians—Captain John Sutter and Judge 
Edwin B. Crocker. The deeds of both 
have been writ large in the history of the 
and no visitor to Sacramento 
should overlook these monuments—the 
homes in which these men lived. 

In 1839, Governor Alvarado issued a 
tract of land to Capt. Sutter for the erec- 
tion of a garrison and supply depot. Sut- 
ter became successful and hundreds set- 
tled on his lands. Everyone was welcome 
and Sutter’s Fort became known through- 
out the land. Frémont and Kit Carson on 
their California expedition were greeted 
cheerfully by Sutter and given supplies 
and horses freely. Argonauts made Sut- 
ter’s Fort their stopping place on their 
way to the gold fields. Here they re- 
plenished their stock of supplies, and 
many there were who arrived at Sutter’s 
Fort half-starved from the difficult jour- 
ney across the Sierras. 

Sutter’s Fort comprises a series of adobe 
buildings, surrounded by a rectangular 
fence. The adobe house in which Sutter 
resided, has been partially restored, and 
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is located in the center of the plot. Visi- 


| tors to Sutter’s Fort can see many relics 
) of the days of ’49 within the walls of the 


Fort. 
In another part of Sacramento, at 
Second and O Streets, is the Crocker Art 


| Gallery, one of the oldest and finest collec- 


tions in the State. judge Crocker, a fa- 
mous Sacramentan, became Chief Justice 
of California in 1862. Not only on the 
bench was his indomitable spirit manifest, 


















but when the idea of a transcontinental 
railroad was conceived, Crocker was one 
of the active influences for its success. 

In 1869, Crocker went to Europe for 
his health. While there he gathered 
many costly art treasures abandoned 
by the unfortunate victims of the 
Franco-Prussian War. These relics he 
placed in his home in Sacramento, and 
upon his death in 1875, the gallery was 
given to the city. 

We pick up the trail again, leading 
northeast from Sacramento, via Roseville 
and Auburn. About forty miles from 
Sacramento we come to Michigan Bluff, 
beyond Auburn. The rugged country 








through which the way leads was the 
scene of camping places of the emigrant 
trains, on the last lap of the journey to 
the mines. Today the trail of the gold 
seekers creeps down from the snow-capped 
Sierras to the orchard-covered plains and 
it is marked with remembrances of the 
hardy pioneer days. 

Michigan Bluff was the home of Leland 
Stanford, Governor of California during 
1862-63. Stanford arrived in California 
in 1852 and established a general merchan- 
dising business at Cold Springs, El Dorado 
County, but shortly moved to Michigan 
Bluff, in Placer County. Here he re- 
mained for three years, then transferred 
his operations to Sacramento. 

Leland Stanford University at Palo 
Alto, a famous educational institution of 
the Pacific Coast, was dedicated by Stan- 
ford in 1891 as a memorial to his only son, 
Leland Stanford, Jr. 

The tiny house in which Stanford 
“kept store” in Michigan Bluff still stands 
as tribute to his memory, today a tumble- 
down shack surrounded by trees in blos- 
som. 

From Michigan Bluff the road leads 
back a short distance to Roseville, then 
north again through Marysville and Oro- 
ville to Chico. 

General Bidwell, statesman, soldier, 
business man, student and “father of 
agriculture in California,” entered the 
State in 1841. Although he took untold 
wealth from the ground in the vicinity of 
the Feather River, he was the first in the 
State to realize that California needed 
homes and farms far more 
than mines and camps. 
This inherited love of the 
soil led him to abandon 
his mining interests and 
to settle on Rancho Chico, 
a magnificent estate com- 
prising some 25,000 acres, 
in what is now known as 
the city of Chico. 

Bidwell’s lectures and 
writings on agriculture 
did more to arouse inter- 
est in the pastoral life than 
any other source. His 
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mansion still stands, a two-story home 
with a large tower extending the height of 
another story. From this watch tower, 
Bidwell could survey his entire estate. 

From Chico, the highway follows the 
Sacramento River north to Redding and 
Weaverville within sight of Mt. Shasta, 
and the only active volcano in the United 
States, Mt. Lassen. At Weaverville, the 
new Trinity Highway is followed, across 
the Trinity and Mad Rivers and the Coast 
Range Mountains. 

An unbroken forest of giant trees 
sweeping back from the rockbound coast 
to the summit of the range announces 
your arrival in Humboldt County, the 
land of the Sequoia. The mighty forests of 
the northern portion of the State have re- 
mained unchanged for thousands of years. 
Tall and stately, the trees stand like 
sentinels. Twisting through the veritable 
wilderness is the highway, a thin ribbon 
of roadway bordered by bright flowers 
and shrubbery. 

A tiny city is built on Humboldt Bay. 
It is Arcata, once named Union. Francis 
Brett Harte, the ‘Bret Harte” of litera- 
ture, resided in Union in 1857, when he 
was employed on the “Northern Califor- 
nian.” This was the leading weekly news- 
paper of the State, and Harte performed 
various duties—sometimes  typesetter, 
sometimes reporter and often editor of 
the paper. 


HE Union in Harte’s day was 

the stopping place for miner, 
gambler, trader and gunman. Harte 
made it a point to become acquainted 
with them all. From such intimate 
acquaintanceship, Harte, like Mark 
Twain, gathered first-hand material for 
his stories. The gambler he knew inti- 
mately, and many of his stories depict the 
stirring days in the gambling establish- 
ments of early California. 

The crude clapboard house in which he 
lived still stands, surrounded by a tumble- 
down fence of pickets. It is the oldest 
house in the vicinity and is preserved by 
the city as a monument to the memory of 
the man whose stories are still read. 

(Continued on page 60) 


C Left: John Muir's home at Martinez 
( Below: General Vallejo’s home at Sonoma (from an old 
photo taken in the Fifties) 
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District Attorney Keyes Acq 


HE first batch of defendants in the famous Julian Pete 

stock-overissue case was acquitted by a Los Angeles jury 
on the charge of conspiring to commit a felony. After the 
verdict the woman who acted as spokesman of the jury stated 
that District Attorney Asa Keyes and his deputies had sup- 
plied wholly insufficient evidence of a conspiracy, but that 
undoubtedly several of the defendants would have been 
found guilty had they been indicted for the commission of 
the offense itself instead of being charged with a conspiracy. 
Any lawyer experienced in criminal procedure will tell you 
how difficult it is to prove a conspiracy. 

In the November, 1927, issue of SuNsET Mr. Woehlke, 
summarizing the Julian Pete case, predicted the outcome in 
the following words: 

“To the layman it is perfectly clear that a criminal fraud 
of vast proportions has been committed, that tens of thou- 
sands of innocent people have been bunked out of an un- 
known number of millions, but the way to legal proof and 
conviction lies through a jungle of technicalities in which it is 
easy to get lost. Legal talent of a high order possessed of a 
grim determination will be required to convict anybody in the 
Julian Pete scandal.” 


’ 5 


When the Prosecutor’s F 


"THE Julian Pete fiasco once more demonstrates the utter 
futility of passing stringent, drastic laws, of threatening 
dire penalties, of simplifying criminal procedure while the 
administration of these laws remains in the hands of prosé- 
cuting attorneys wholly unfit for the position they hold. We 
have always contended that it isn’t the severity but rather 
the certainty and the speed of punishment that will deter 
criminals. This certainty and speed can be had without 
additional laws; prosecuting attorneys and the judiciary 
have always had the power to speed up and simplify criminal 
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Why Ocean Fliers Rese 


ERHAPS now that the members of General Nobile’s ex- 

pedition are found, the governments of the northern coun- 
tries will post notices to the effect that polar explorers start 
into the Arctic wastes at their own risk and that no more 
rescue expeditions will be sent after any of them. Similar 
notices should be posted along the shores of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific to stop the slaughter of courageous but foolhardy 
fliers bent on redemonstrating the already proven fact that 
once in a while a machine can make the jump. 

Despite the success of the Southern Cross, no scientific 
purpose can be served through flights to the North Pole or 
across various oceans; the cause of aviation can best be ad- 
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Here is a Real Job for 


hd you have aspirations to do something wild and danger- 
ous, try to do something useful instead of drowning on a 
transoceanic flight or catching cold, dust and dirt on the top 
of a flagpole. Here is a real job for adventurous spirits: 
Climb to the top of Mount McKinley and bring back the 
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uits Julian Pete Defendants 


Did Asa Keyes, district attorney of Los Angeles county, 
possess this grim determination to convict? Judge Doran, 
the jurist presiding over the long and costly trial, in open 
court from the bench denounced Keyes and by implication 
accused him of a desire no/ to convict. 

Perhaps we’ll learn more about the Julian Pete scandalf 
when Uncle Sam proceeds to tear it wide open. Immediately 
after the conspiracy acquittal verdict the postal authorities, 
having waited to see whether Mr. Keyes really meant busi- 
ness, had S. C. Lewis and Jake Berman arrested on a charge 
of using the mails to defraud, the charge being based on some 
doings of this pair in connection with their promotion of the 
Lewis Oil Company. Undoubtedly the postal inspectors will 
dig into the Julian Pete case to have it ready for the two men! 
and their associates when the Lewis Oil case is over. The 
fate of E. G. Lewis at the hands of the postal authorities 
should be a warning to the Julian Pete crowd; there is no 
trifling with justice in the federal courts. 

By the way, John Murphy, attorney for Jake Berman 
again writes to point out that his client has not yet been inf 
jail, a fact brought out in a previous issue of SUNSET. But} 
there is still time. 
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trials. If they failed to apply speed and simplicity, it was 
largely due to inertia, to worship of the sacred legal prece- 
dent. 

California has had its new simplified criminal code which} 
provides for greater speed and more severe punishments in” 
effect for almost two years, but the results have been dis-/ 
appointing. Crime has not diminished in the Golden State, | 
and the responsibility for its unchecked continuance is) 
shared by the prosecutors, the police and the judges. When} 
the will to convict is not there, legislation is nullified. 5 
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mble Flagpole Sitters 


vanced through quiet, wholly unspectacular work in the | 
laboratory and on the testing fields. We know the limitations | 
of the best machines now in use; we know the dangers of fly- | 
ing through fog and sleet; the odds against fliers using the 

present equipment on transoceanic or polar flights are only | 
too well known. Whosoever takes flight across the Pacific or 

the Atlantic or the Arctic at this time is doing so for the sole 

purpose of staking his life on a sporting proposition which © 
will turn the glare of the limelight in his direction for a brief 
moment. In principle there is today no difference between © 
the pole or ocean flier and the flagpole sitter or marathon | 
dancer. 
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a Venturesome He-Man 





self-registering thermometer left on the peak fifteen years | 
ago by Harry Karstens, superintendent of McKinley Na- | 
tional Park. He wants to know how cold it really got at the 
elevation of 20,300 feet in Alaska. He suspects that the | 
thermometer will reveal temperatures lower than any re- | 
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A FAIR CATCH 

Below: Ten ts the limit in Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, 

during the open trout season, but this catch of four rainbows 

caught in the Yellowstone River and which weigh more than 
two pounds each is a sight to gladden the heart of 

any Izaak Walton 
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A MOTHER COMMEMORATES 
“HER DAY” 
Above: Services of informal yet impressive nature 
were conducted in Roosevelt Park, Washington, 
when Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink, famous 
singer and one of the world’s greatest mothers, 
planted a rose bush in commemoration of Mother's 
Day. Beside her is William Thoregood, 
TO HEAD THREE INDIAN city park superintendent 
TRIBES WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


Below: Chief Jim Badroads, who has just 

een appointed the Chief over three tribes who 

side on the Umatilla Indian Reservation 

ear Pendleton, Oregon. The new Chief is 

e of the old tribe of Blanket Indians of 
which there are but a few left 
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HOLD THAT DAM! 


Above: Photo shows a view of the top of the Pleasant Valley 
Dam, near Castlegate, Utah, with men at work plugging up a 
leak in the structure 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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corded outside of a laboratory, but he won’t be sure until 
that thermometer is back. So get your ice pick and start. 
The trip to the top was made by Karstens and two others 
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The Pulse of the West 


in the summer of 1913. Nobody had been able to reach the 
peak before or since. Applicants please line up on the left. 
A nickel-plated ice-pick will be given the winner. 
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The West’s Midsummer Business in a Presidential Year 


"TAKIN G it by and large, the average individual having a 
business of his own or a good position in the Far West 
hasn’t any great reason to complain. If he is working on a 
salary, he will find that his expenses for rent, clothing, 
shoes, amusements and many other things have been steadily 
going down—unless he has increased his scale of expendi- 
tures. His grocery and meat bill may have gone up a little, 
but it need not have done so if there is proper knowledge of 
fluctuating market values on the part of the housewife. 
While beef has gone up, pork and pork products have come 
down; there has always been some palatable fruit that was 
low in price; eggs were very cheap for a year and are not 
high in price yet, though they will be this fall and winter. 
The salaried man’s earnings have not gone down; the 
wage earner’s income, if he is steadily employed, has not 
shrunk except in sporadic cases; the merchant and manu- 
facturer has had to cut his margins and profits in order to 
meet competition, but he has had the chance to cut corners 
and reduce his expenses and costs from the war-time peak. 
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The Truth About 


OR a number of years SuNSET, shocked by the incred- 
ible neglect, the active exploitation, the debasing misery 
of the Far West’s Indian population, has been camping on 
the trail of the Indian’s official guardian, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in the Department of the Interior. From 
time to time we have published articles written by compe- 
tent observers having a first-hand knowledge of existing con- 
ditions. ‘These observers have charged that the Indian 
population was dying twice as fast as the white population 
because undernourishment, actual hunger, robbed it of re- 
sistance and caused a continuous spread of tuberculosis, 
trachoma and other diseases. They have charged that In- 
dian Bureau boarding schools were failing to feed the chil- 
dren sufficiently, that they were breeding grounds for disease 
and failed to give the pupils the kind of education they 
needed. They have charged that the Indian Bureau was 
callous, indifferent, stupid, incompetent and autocratic, and 
they have supplied masses of evidence substantiating these 
charges. To all of them the Indian Bureau uttered a cate- 
gorical denial without answering the specific charges. 
However, public opinion in and out of Congress was 
aroused sufficiently to compel a Senatorial investigation. 
Before it could start Dr. Hubert Work, secretary of the in- 
terior, asked the Institute for Government Research, 
financed by John D. Rockefeller Jr., to make a survey of the 
condition of the Indian population. The Institute sent a 
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There is No 


NCE more we rise to call attention to the fact that the 
Spanish-speaking population of the State of New Mexi- 
co is not now petitioning and has never petitioned the Con- 
gress of the United States for redress against oppression, nor 
is this population agitating for secession from the United 
States and a reunion with Mexico. Though we Americans 
ruthlessly exterminated the Indian, we have always shown 
remarkable wisdom in handling the foreign-language groups 
resident among us. Wisely we have never tried to prohibit 
the use of their mother tongue whenever they felt inclined 
to indulge in it, nor have we denied them the equal protec- 
tion of the law. 
We hereby extend an invitation to Mussolini, Poincare, 


the Indi 


Talk of Secession 


In most parts of the Far West business was normal during 
spring and early summer. According to the monthly reports 
of the Federal Reserve banks, retail trade was a little ahead 
of last year, and 1927 showed a slight gain over the record- 
breaking trade of 1926. For the Far West as a whole a good 
grain crop was in prospect, and the short Middlewestern and 
European crops had lifted grain prices to a most satisfactory 
level. .Cattlemen are still jingling much coin in their south- 
east pockets; lamb and wool producers are continuing to 
discount their bills. In the fruit business crops smaller than 
last year with better prices are generally predicted. Copper 
has been above 14 cents a pound for quite a while, causing 
satisfied smiles in Montana and Arizona. Stocks of lumber 
have been drastically reduced and an improvement in the 
condition of this basic industry is just around the corner. 

With agriculture, mining and lumbering in the healthiest 
state they have enjoyed for several years, what has the Far 
West to be afraid of? 

Nothing—unless it be excessive speculation. 
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an and the Indian Bureau 


staff of almost twenty experts in various lines to investigate 
every Indian reservation. It took seven months to make the 
survey. The report of 800 pages, just made public, paints 
so black a picture of the condition of the Indians under the 
rule of the Indian Bureau that every American should be 
heartily ashamed. Hunger, misery, want, blindness, dis- 
ease, death stalk through the pages; incompetence, callous 
indifference on the part of the guardian accompany them. 

The Institute recommended greatly increased appropria- 
tions and the establishment of a Scientific Division of Plan- 
ning and Development to advise the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in the establishment and execution of poli- 
cies that will lift the Indian out of the bog of despair and 
place him permanently on a higher level. 

That recommendation won’t accomplish the purpose. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is primarily a politician. 
Through his political organization he will nullify the work 
of the Scientific Division, hamstring it while assuring the 
public and Congress that NOW everything is love, harmony 
and progress on the Indian reservations. 

No, a scientific division without authority won’t do. We) 
repeat our recommendation that the Indian Bureau be lifted ” 
out of the Interior Department and be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture, where it belongs, with sweeping 
authority to reorganize it from top to bottom. When that | 
is done, a scientific division can do some real work. 
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in New Mexico 


Pidsulski and other European rulers troubled with rebellious © 
undigested foreign elements to be our guests in New Mexico |) 
and investigate the American way of keeping an alien ele- ) 
ment contented until in the slow process of time it is assimi- 
lated. Mussolini, you know, is trying to make good Italians 
out of the Tyrolese by imprisonment, fines, banishment and § 
confiscation if they dare even to think in their native lan- 7 
guage; Poincare hasn’t had much success in handling the | 
Alsace-Lorraine population, having to send a dozen seces- 
sionists to jail amid riots and protest meetings. Pidsulski 
has half a dozen Alsace-Lorraines on his hands. They would 
stop groaning, agitating and rioting if the liberal New 
Mexican treatment were meted out to them. 
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RESENTING: 


Berton Staples: 
Mrs. David Lyle Davis: 


Promoter of Indian Art 


HE Navajos call Berton Staples 

“ ° ” 

the man who keeps his word. 

: Twelve years ago he came to the 


reservation to live. During that time he 
has so completely won the confidence of 
the Navajo people that they have adopted 


him into the tribe with full mitiation 
ceremonies. In these days almost any 
conspicuous person coming West can 


adorn himself with a huge Indian war- 
bonnet, be given an Indian name of some 
sort, and his press-agent will speed the 
news that he has been adopted by the 
Indians. No such farcical ceremony as 
this marked the initiation of Bert Staples. 
It came about as recognition of heroic 
service rendered to one of the tribe, : nd 
was characterized by the most solemn rites 
of an ancent and dign fied peop'e. For 
many months in councils the matter had 
been discussed. Finally he was told the 
decision: he would be admitted to full 
membership ‘“‘after the thunder sleeps’, 
Navajo ceremonials being held after the 
frost ends the summer thunder storms. 

One snowy November they initiated 
their brother. For nine days and nights 


the white man sat in the medicine hogan, 
nude except for the 
knees to chin, 


chief’ s_ blanket, 


crouched, in the center of 


the sacred sand painting. Every day 
stately old medicine men chanted the 
ancient traditions and legends of “Dine” 


the tribal name of their people; the secrets 
of im gods; the meanings of many sand 
pair tines, significarce of the directions 
aa of the four sacred plants. All was in 
the Navajo tongue translated into Eng- 
lish. Staples has rigidly observed the co-- 
fidence then imposed in him but says the 
ceremonies were quite as intricate as those 
of the Knights Templar, to which order 
he belongs, ‘and even more impressive. 
Since then this white man, who repre- 
sents the oldest and best of New England 
culture, speaks always of the Navajos as 
“my people”. If you ask him to explain 
a certain tradition or custom he will say, 
“We believe,” or “To us this means.” The 
Navajos all love him. In his trading 
post are silversmiths whose work he 
directs and markets for them. He is 
making a real contribution to American 
art and craft by developing the Navajo 
handiwork, the oldest on the continent 
and the most neglected. His eastern 
connections, the interest taken in the 
Navajo, through him, by universities 
such as Stanford, and his ability to confer 
with learned ethnologists, promise more 
for the Navajo, perhaps, than any other 
single influence. ERNA FERGUSSON. 





Patron of the Navajo’s Tribal Art 
The Original ‘Scout Mother” 
Madame Hana Shimozumi Iki: Star in English Opera 
Mrs. C. W. Igo: Owner of a Five-Acre Dahlia Plantation 
Bonnie Jean Gray: World's Champion Horsewoman 


First “Scout Mother” k 


S ADY, these pants look jes’ like 
they were made for me,” said an 
eager lad to a Scout Mother who 
had presented him with a reconditioned 
Boy Scout suit. He was one of a family off 
nine; no father, hard-working mother. 

It seemed right there that __ taps” had 
been sounded to the old cry, | “Scouting is} 
only for the rich man’s son.” 
from that family are among the many fur-} 
nished with uniforms. A new organiza-j 
tion, undoubtedly to become national inf 
scope when understood, solved their prob- 
lem and has made it possible for every 
boy to be a fully equipped Scout. All| 
brought about by the simple Process off 
everybody doing a “good turn.’ 

Mrs. David Lyle Davis of Spokane} 4 
Washington, mother of three rollicking 
boys, is also the mother of a beautiful idea. 
While soliciting for the 1927 Community| 
Chest in a poverty-bound district of Spo-| 
kane she saw in a Court of Honor a boy, 
just as manly as the other boys but clad inf 
frayed overalls, go up to receive his hon rs. 
She carried a new idea to Jerry B. Varner, 
Scout Executive, Spokane Area, and i 
is the result: E 

The Scout Mothers of America, Spo-} 
kane Chapter Number One, organized) 
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Two boys : 








Berton Staples (wearing necklace) with two Navajo weavers and a silversmith. Staples has lived on the reservation 
twelve years and 1s said to have been more influential than any other American in developing the art 
and craft of the Dine (Navajo) people. He 1s one of the few white men who has their k. 
complete confidence, and 1s a member of the tribe q 
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Interesting Westerners 


April 12, 1927, with forty-five charter 
| members, Mrs. Davis president. The 
constitution states in part: “The objects 
of this association are: To gather, repair 
| and distribute equipment and parapher- 
nalia for needy Boy Scouts. To aid Boy 
Scouts in earning their own equipment. 
To cooperate with the Spokane Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, in their work and 
to assist Boy Scouts in any manner con- 
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i ing of Spokane Area Council 


| vored lad do his good turn 


| showing that the boy is de- 


» sistent with the plan and methods of the 


Boy Scout movement.” 

Quoting from one of the by-laws: “The 
Scout Executive of Spokane Council shall 
be judge of all proceedings and work done 
by this association, and his veto shall be 
sufficient to annul the same.” 

The purpose of the Scout 
Mothers is solely to assist. 
They were officially recog- 
nized and special mention 
made of the auxiliary in the 
records of the Annual Meet- 


for 1927. When the 1928 
Community Chest was 
launched, Mrs. Davis was 


made captain of a team com- 
posed of Scout Mothers. 
Boys all over our land 
crave scouting; they are sell- 
ing papers, handling routes, 
delivering telegrams or chop- 
ping wood to get money to 
join. Fatherless boys, mother- 
less boys, boys whose parents 
do not care! There are out- 
grown uniforms everywhere. 
Why not let the more fa- 


by helping the poorer boy? 
Why not let the needy boy 
earn his suit by advancing i1 
scouting? An O. K. from the 
Scout Master is necessary, 


serving and has passed given 
or required tests before he has 


earned an outfit. “Every L 


(“Every Scout in Uniform” is the slogan of 
the Scout Mothers. Mrs. David Lyle Davis 


ts originator of this fine new work 


Scout in Uniform” is no light slogan. How 
can a boy “Be Prepared” if he hasn’t a 
shirt on his back? The plan has been 
worked out so perfectly that the boy gets 
his uniform with no thought of charity. 
Under direction of Mrs. Davis the Scout 
Mothers of Walla Walla, Washington, 
have been organized. She was recently 
called to Seattle to explain the work, that 
a similar organization might be effected 
there. 

Each troop forms its own circle, if it so 
desires. Within nine months twelve circles 
were organized in Spokane, thirty-one 
boys outfitted for fall inspection, and out- 
fits were ready for twenty more. Uniforms 
are collected and taken to Scout head- 



































@ Madame Hana Shimozumi Iki is a 

Japanese prima donna who sings in 

English, French, German and Italian, 

but does not know the parental 
language 


quarters, then delivered to Scout 
Mothers. Under direction of Mrs. 
A. H. Harder, Custodian of Equip- 
ment, who has turned two rooms of 
her home into sewing and fitting 
rooms, the garments are cleaned and 
repaired by the Mothers. 

And vacations! Fourteen boys 
with never a real vacation were 
taken to Camp Cowles on Diamond 
Lake last summer, given a good time 
and advanced in scouting. By troop 
good turns, some troops sponsored 
a week at camp for needy scouts, and 
fourteen more boys were made happy. 
In fact, Scout Mothers act as a sort 
of clearing house. Positions have been 
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@ Mrs. C. W. Igo owns and manages the 
Pikes Peak Dahlia Gardens, a five-acre 
plantation ioining the “Garden of the Gods’? 





secured for needy boys. 
A first-aid room at Camp 
Cowles has been pro- 
vided and furnished, and 
an excellent library. Only 
a few activities of the 
Scout Mothers are chron- 
icled here. 

A wonderful spirit is 
shown by the boys. One 
fine lad of seventeen, 
working his way through 
high school by washing 
dishes, was outfitted for 
November inspection. 
Standing at attention he 
said, “I want to promise 
you Scout Mothers that 
I will outfit a boy just 
as soon as I get through 
school and go to work.” 
And he gave the salute. 

Grace W. Hitcucock. 


A Japanese 
Songbird 


OME twenty-five 
S years ago she wasa 
small brown baby, 
crooning happy little tunes in a lovely 
garden near Waikiki, Honolulu’s famous 
beach. Last season a demure, dainty 
Japanese prima donna sang and smiled 
her way into the hearts of thousands of 
America’s music lovers, sending her 
soprano tones across the footlights with 
the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company. 
Madame Hana Shimozumi Iki, operatic 
star and wife of Dr. George Iki of Sacra- 
mento, California, has also appeared with 
the San Carlos Opera Company, the Gallo 
English Opera, Royal English Opera 
Company and Pacific Coast Opera Com- 
pany. Recently she was featured in 
Fanchon and Marco’s “Moonlit Waters,” 
appearing in the largest cities on the Pa- 
cific Coast. With extraordinary versa- 
tility, she sings in English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian. She speaks no word of 
Japanese but has carefully memorized a 
lullaby in that language to please insistent 
audiences. 
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Coming to the United States at.an early 
age, Hana Iki was educated in San Fran- 
cisco. She studied music with the best 
instructors of San Francisco, Chicago and 
New York. Madame Butterfly is one of 
her most successful roles. Her Japanese 
costumes on the stage are marvels of 
oriental gorgeousness, authentic to the 
minutest detail. At social affairs she 
wears the most modish of Paris creations. 

Although the recipient of much adula- 
tion in musical and society circles every- 
where, Madame Iki remains unassuming 
and sincere. “Her simplicity is her chief 
charm,” say those who 
know her. 

Her husband, Dr. Iki, 
is a practising physician 
and surgeon of some 
achievement, a graduate 
of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the only mem- 
ber of his class who made 
the medical honor society. 
He is also the one alien so 
far admitted to the Sacra- 
mento county medical as- 
sociation. The home life 
of the Ikis is quietly domes- 
tic. They have a small 
son. 

Dorotuy M. NiEMANN. 


@ Bonnie Jean 
Gray, champion 
horsewoman of 
the world, and 
her famous 
mount, “King 
Tut” 


PHOTO BY MOSS 


Grower of Dahlias 
patience and 


ETERMINATION, 
D perseverance, with imagination, 

have changed Mrs. C. W. Igo of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, from an in- 
valid to a happy, healthy and prosperous 
woman. She owns and manages the 
Pikes Peak Dahlia Gardens, said to be the 
most extensive plantation of the kind in 
the West owned by a woman. Lying at 
the foot of Pikes Peak, and joining the 
“Garden of the Gods” on the south, the 
Dahlia Gardens in this unusual setting 
thrill the visitor with thousands of gor- 
geous blossoms of every contour and color. 
The brilliant picture presented by five 
acres of dahlias in bloom is indescribably 
beautiful. 

Fifteen years ago Mrs. Igo was a sick 
woman. Medical authorities did not en- 
courage her to think that she would ever 
be well. Undaunted, she set out to find 
for herself the pathway to health. Her 
prescription was extremely simple—a 
treatment of sunshine and fresh air. She 


had six dahlia roots which she planted in 
her rear yard to provide an outdoor occu- 
pation and interest. Never was seed bed 
more carefully prepared. Cultivation, 
weeding and irrigation were performed 
with unceasing care. The blossoms that 
season far surpassed anything ever seen in 
the locality and their grower’s health had 
greatly improved. The next season she 
was presented with some very choice 
dahlia tubers, and she purchased a limited 
number. Presently people wanted to buy 
her fine tubers and she sold all she could 
spare. Within a few years it was neces- 
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@ Miss Gray was 
reared on a ranch 
in Washington. 
Rode wild horses 
and steers. Went 
to college. After 
graduating tried to 
be like other girls. 
Quit all feminine 
pursuits for the 
arena 


sary to purchase land for a steadily in- 
creasing business and she bought her pres- 
ent acreage joining that famous park en- 
dowed by nature with strange monu- 
ments, towers and turrets of soft red sand- 
stone. Here the soil, washed down from 
these brick-dust cliffs, is a sandy loam, 
and the dahlias began to show more in- 
tense colors, probably due to some ele- 
ment in the soil. 

Igo now plants annually about 
thirty thousand tubers, including five 
hundred varieties, most of which are 
named. Dahlias are growing all over the 
world, produced from seeds or roots grown 
in this garden. Tubers have been shipped 
to every state in the Union, to Canada, 
Mexico and Alaska, and seed to many 
countries across the oceans. Mrs. Igo 


personally supervises the filling of every 
order because only in this way can she be 
sure that every customer will receive per- 
fect specimens. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
Mrs. Igo’s work is in the improvement of 
desirable specimens and the production of 


Interesting Westerners 


new varieties. She crosses dahlias of un. 
interesting hues with brilliant ones to im. 
prove the color; those with weak or short 
stems are crossed with individuals having 
long, strong stems. A flower which she 
likes, but which has “bad habits’ as she 
says—perhaps one which does not hold up 
its head—she hybridizes with one which 
has “good habits.” In this way she is 
constantly weeding out undesirable char. 
acteristics, and many wonderful colors 
and forms have resulted. She has nearly) 
two hundred new varieties. 

Mrs. Igo is a regular exhibitor at the) 
Colorado State Fair and at the local flower 
shows, where she is a consistent winner,) 
most of the prize-winning blooms being of) 

varieties which she has produced. Many 
artists and interior decorators visit her 
gardens to study the magical tints andy 
shades and radiant floral rainbows found 
there. Occasionally an artist criticizes) 
some of the extravagant combinations of} 
colors in a single blossom, but Mrs. Igo’s 
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answer always is, “God Almighty put) senat 
those colors there and we should not pre-f and | 
sume to criticize His handiwork.” the : 
Grapys C. Hate the 
ae ae cause 
ampion Horsewoman me “ie 
CREAM-COLORED horse with) th 
A tail and mane almost white dashed © appli 
down the arenatrack. Astride him parli 
was a slender girl, her eyes flashing, her appli 
body in perfect rhythm with the speed off same 
her mount. Directly across the track in The v 
front of her was a big touring car in which} Ply! 
sat four cowboys. The girl, a natty) conte 
figure in white flannel trimmed in black, | cords 
was running her horse at his fastest pace. | legs a 
Bonnie Jean Gray, champion horsewoman anotl 
of the world, was about to perform a} Of its 
most sensational and daring stunt, that —hac 
of jumping her horse over a car filled with# 'tS Y 
people. She had requested that the band COME 
not play and that there be utter silence abilit 
among the spectators, for the slightest Hay 
sound that might divert the attention of defin 
“King Tut” for even a second would likely An 
mean a misjudging of distance on his part. delib 
At the girl’s low-voiced command, “Up!” | the 
the horse cleared the greatest barrier ever | meth 
taken by a steed. The rider wheeled her) to” 
mount, faced the audience, smiled, waved | a 
1V 


her hand, and the crowd cheered wildly. | 








Amid the dust and rough surroundings | istic 
of the rodeo Miss Gray gave evidence of ; _ 
natural dignity and refinement. She said: 7 , 
“Tt was my love for horses that led me to | lost | 
abandon a career as a pianist, and later Occa 
that of a professional nurse, for the rodeo | 4° 
and the race-track. After graduating When 
from the University of Idaho I tried to |) Fran 
follow the course mapped out for girls, for | civil 
my parents and friends were not willing | yet | 
I should become a public performer of so of fi 
unusual type, but the call was too strong.” |) 20t ) 

Bonnie Gray was reared on aranch in). I 
northeastern Washington and has never) tU¢ 
been without a horse. She rode calves, § 2°¢! 
wild horses and steers. At college she F 8° 
had her own mount, and won trophies as) that 
an athlete. She is expert at tennis. ment 

She says: “I love this life and will never |} "° lo 
quit it while I am able to ride, and when | P°°T 

my time comes | hope my tombstone will g siotninle 
be a miniature of ‘King Tut,’ my jumper, | com 
looking down as much as to say, ‘I wonder | Cert 
where Bonnie is now?’ ” ) eniny 

acute 


James N. Froyp. 
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Bronson Cutting of New 
Mexico, Having Followed 
Horace Greeley’s Advice 
About Going West, Now 
Finds Himself at the 
Nation’s Capital 


nm 


O this is Congress” the new sena- 

tor from New Mexico reflected 

as he wearily watched and 

listened to the endurance con- 

test over Boulder Dam between 
Senators Ashurst and Hayden of Arizona 
and Hiram Johnson in the last hours of 
the recent Congress. At least 
the writer assumes with good 
cause that the new senator so 
reflected. 

The principle of deliberation 
applied by “the most deliberative 
parliamentary body inthe world,” 
copied to Boulder Dam, was the 
same as thatin a marathon dance. 


-ack inft Lhe v ariation in practice consisted 

which) only in this that the Boulder Dam 

natty |) contest was decided by vocal 

black, § cords and fatigue instead of by 

t pace. |) legs and fatigue. Well, there was 

voman | } another difference, come to think 

orm al of it; one side—Senator Johnson 

, that} —had no opportunity to display 

dwith® its vocal endurance. The out- 

> band come depended entirely upon the 

silence), ability of Messrs. Ashurst and 

ghtest | Hayden to keep on talking in- 

ion of @ definitely. 

likely @ And that is the way the Senate 

$ part. ; deliberated in_the last hours of 

“Up!” § the session. That is the great 

sr ever, Method of parliamentary delibera- 

ed her) tion by filibuster. It might be 

waved! another reason for the conclusion 

wildly. arrived at by a gloomy journal- 

ndings |) 'stic admirer of Senator Cutting 

nce of | that “every distinguished citizen 

esaid: | Of intelligence has alarmingly 

me to|, lost faith in American politics.” 

| later |) Occasionally, to be sure, there 

rodeo are bright spots of hope, as 

lating | when Representative Welch of San 

ied to. Francisco gets Congress to increase the 

Is, for | civil service payroll by $20,000,000, and 

villing | yet hold charwomen down to an increase 

-of so) Of five cents an hour—I mean Congress 

ong.” |) not Welch; he stood for ten cents increase. 

ich in) .  Lhere is no impartial person,” con- 

never | tinues the journalistic gloom, “who does 

alves, §) Ot now believe that our system has de- 

e she) generated in directions and to a degree 

ies as) that threatens representative govern- 
® ment. Equality of election opportunity 
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» no longer exists between the rich and the 


poor. Orgies of spending, attended by 
corruption and scandal, are altogether too 
common to be viewed with unconcern. 
Certain campaigns in 1926 and the sick- 
ening disclosures since brought such issues 
acutely to the public attention, yet 





the Congress has seemed slow to share 
the gop apprehension of thinking 


pe 

The. sad journalist did not take into ac- 
count such cheering developments as the 
tireless efforts of the public utility corpo- 
rations to educate people to think and 
think right, regardless of the salaries and 
expenses of their numerous directors of 
publicity. Perhaps the Federal Trade 
Commission had not yet revealed this 
shrinking public service. I can hardly be- 


lieve that he would consider the Republic 
doomed when the great mterests take such 
expensive pains to make the voters clear- 
eyed. When our corporations edit text 
books and replace them with better ones 
and hand out honorariums to poor pro- 
fessors, so that they may have leisure to 





Bronson Cutting, the Senator from New Mexico 
g 


think right about public utilities, we 
should not despair. I do not recall that in 
the golden age of this Republic (whenever 
that was) the rich took any such interest 
in right thinking. 

Nevertheless all right thinking people 
will admit that the situation calls for cor- 
rective legislation. When anything goes 
wrong we still have, thank heaven, a 
chance to pass another law and try again 
the universal panacea of legislation. At 
least we Americans are hopeful. We enact 
a thousand laws at every session of Con- 
gress and although in our gloomy mo- 
ments the outlook for Demos seems d: irk, 
indeed, we always cheerfully come up for 
some more of the remedy. And here we 
are again. 

But while there is youth there is hope. 
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The West at Washington 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


SUNSET’S Staff Correspondent at 
the National Capital 


“At last,” continues our gloomy journa- 
list, ‘‘a senator, one of the newest and 
youngest, steps forth as the sponsor of 
corrective legislation. Bronson Cutting, 
of New Mexico, has introduced not one 
but five remedial measures, each vitally 
significant and all so functionally interre- 
lated as to constitute an outstandingly 
effective program.” When one of our 
youngest and newest senators can intro- 
duce five such adjectival remedial meas- 
ures in about five days—elapsed time— 
there is abundant cause to believe 
that we shall not be subject ‘to 
the melancholic fate of living to 
view the ruins of America. 

It appears from an inspection 
of these remedies that what the 
country needs is not a good 5-cent 
cigar, as the late Tom Marshall 
opined, but a bunch of intercon- 
nected, phalanxed laws that will 
effectually prevent anybody from 
spending more than $480,000 on 
a presidential ‘nomination. In 
these opulent days a poor man 
with a careful budget can afford 
to spend that much, and no man 
is in danger of being purchased 
for any part or the whole of 
such a petty sum. With a limit 
of $480,o0o—not a cent more— 
election opportunity will be as 
thoroughly equalized between the 
rich and the poor as it was in 
those good old days of equality 
when no negro was allowed to 
vote. Let Bronson Cutting pre- 
vail and there will be no artificial 
barriers to prevent every Ameri- 
can from exercising his inalien- 
able right of running for presi- 
dent—or anything else. Ofcourse, 
there will be lesser evils to dispose 
of but the newest and youngest 
senator can be relied upon to 
produce the necessary corrective 
legislation in record time. No 
doubt he will find legislative means of 
keeping cabinet members from “bor- 
rowing” a quarter of a million or so from 
gentlemen with whom they are doing busi- 
ness in their official capacity—if the 
Democrats do not beat him to it with 
the revived battle cry for 1928 of, “Turn 
the rascals out!” 

The writer of a newspaper morgue 
biography at $250 per write, or some- 
thing, says that Cutting “has a very 
pleasing personality, and has a happy 
faculty of making friends and keeping 
them.” After that bromidic introduction 
the morgue writer asserts that Cutting 
‘is already in intimate touch with local 
affairs at the Capital and is often con- 
sulted by the foremost men of Washing- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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the mirror up Seattle 
to nature” Washington 
Photo by 


Asahec Curtis 


Below: Pool in a Patto d 
Residence of C. A. Shaffer Gia r 9 Nn 
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Lilian Rice, Architect Photo by Padilla Co. 
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eee , CSparkling yellow-green young poplar 
@ This litle side path, leading to the leaves fluttering in the breeze against shim- 
delicately ornamental wrought-iron gate mering, silver-grey, random-laid shingles; 


fa rear patio, expresses the charm of two pert little dormers pricking up saucy 
an irregular flagstone walk bordered i f r m q ] ears on an otherwise perfectly dignified roof 
with grev-leaved dusty-miller beneath Nn O 4 slope; a truncated main front gable, care- 
scarlet-flowered Australian bottle-brush fully balanced yet u nsymmetrical— inevi- 
. . table proof of the true artisan creator; 
@ Upper right: An entry with weathered > oe yey . , 
Te pie | } ra I } 4 e aristocratic leaded glass bay windows; 
voodwork built into the plaster as me- orc. . 
i a : entry shouing turned spindles and weath- 
dieval craftsmen loved to see it, not ’ : : 
. ered woodwork accented a little, and just 
uid on top as we moderns so often see sanisai dd the clemena iad dla a 
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him right. And it seemed also that they 
had taken to themselves something of the 
demeanor of canine pursuers. Each 
tanned face was set in a savage, impla- 
cable mask, from each pair of darting, 
searching eyes there gleamed a destroy- 
ing hate. For a time as we scrambed 
over logs and boulders or skirted care- 
fully the wickedly-armed thickets of 
buckthorn, there was no conversation. 
Then, as it became evident that Cirone 
was making a bee line for the gorge south 
of Mount Hollyhead, Wes, who of course 
knew this country much better than the 
rest of us, paused to say: 

“We'd better go as quietly as possible 
now. Cirone is heading for the upper 
crossing of Canon Creek. We're mighty 
close on his trail now and in a little bit 
we'll be at the edge of the cliffs, where 
there is no timber to shelter 
our movements.” 

“That should be all the bet- 
ter,” Gawnce growled, “if he can 
see us, we should see him. I 
want just one shot at that bird.” 

“No.” Wes’ tone was positive. 
“That trail goes down a bare 
spur of shale rock into the 
canyon. It’s nothing but a way 
to go—no wider than a deer 
trail. That’s all it was until 


(Continued from page 35) 


At a hissed expletive of angry helpless- 
ness my gaze followed the constable’s 
pointing finger. Slowly, stumbling often 
because of bound hands she could not use 
to balance her swaying body, Katherine 
wearily trod the narrow rock shelf almost 
a quarter of a mile distant from us. And 
behind her, the barrel of the rifle he had 
somehow secured glinting dully as a 
vagrant ray of the morning sun peered 
over the hogback, strode Cirone. Wes 
identified him positively. 

“That’s the skunk. Damn him!” 

The dude-wrangler sat down, elbows 
resting firmly on his knees. Breathless, I 
waited for the sharp click of the cocking 
hammer as Wes cuddled the rifle stock 
against his cheek. But Judge Colby 
whispered hoarsely: 


Nostalgia 


By Jane Mancvum KINNEY 


Bright gold and scarlet paint the sky, 
Both East and West are all aglow. 
I long for drifting fog 


some hunter discovered it and 
found that the creek could be 
easily crossed at the bottom of 
the spur. If anything should 
cause the girl to slip or stumble 
on that deer track there’d be no 
saving her. And I guess nobody 
doubts that Cirone must be as 
crazy as a loon.” 


O one answered as we 
cautiously halted on the 
verge of the almost perpendicu- 
lar cliffs. But I saw that Wes 


Where poppies on a hillside grow. 


The air is crisp and dry and cool, 

That in my upturned face is flung. 
I long for filving spray 

And tang of salt upon my tongue. 


The clean and bracing scent of sage 
Rides high on ev’ry drifting breeze. 
But oh! To know again 


The smell of rain-drenched Eucalyptus trees! 


had been correct about the 

danger of haste on that upper 

trail. We were within sight of the 
mouth of the gorge. Behind us was the 
timbered slope at the foot of which 
was the surveyors camp; before us 
was the tremendous cut through the 
mountains that was to be walled up by 
men and harnessed for their profit. And 
as the mountaineers, all senses alert, 
peered from the shelter of rock or bush in 
an effort to locate the girl and her abduc- 
tor somewhere on the barren expanse be- 
fore our eyes, I realized that Wes had not 
minimized the danger. 

At the mouth of the gorge, a sharp- 
edged spur of rock, braced against the 
granite precipice like a buttress of human 
construction, sloped sharply toward the 
bed of the turbulent creek. Etched against 
the darker background of rock that yet 
lay in shadow was the white thread of 
trail winding its sinuous way above dizzy 
space. And in that still, clear morning 


air where not the faintest zephyr ruffled 
the pines, there came to us a whisper of 
sound that had its origin somewhere be- 
low our perch—a sound that needed no 
interpretation to mountain-trained ears— 
the crunch of shuffling leather soles on 
angular pebbles. 


“No! No! It’s too far, Wes. There’s 
too much danger of hitting the girl. You 
yourself said that a bit ago. Even if you 
killed the man instantly, his falling body 
would be apt to knock the girl from the 
trail. We're helpless, boy, until we have 
followed that fellow across the canyon.” 

“And once he gets across that canyon, 
we are apt to lose him,” Wes answered 
bitterly. “The trail up the other side is 
an easy one—goes through timber. Or, 
for that matter, he can go down the creek 
and reach the road. He'll have an hour’s 
start on us by the time we get down that 
hogback.” 

Another explosive exclamation escaped 
Gawnce. His keen eves had detected a 
movement in the shadows of the rock a 
hundred feet up from the white waters 
that foamed around the base of the hog- 
back. A man crouched there, hidden 
from the two who came down the trail and 
obviously, even at that distance, poised 
like a panther for the attack. 

“Gilmartin!” Wes and I voiced the 
name simultaneously. 

In that country of roughly dressed men 
there was no mistaking the dude get-up. 
But the place to which Gilmartin had 


\ 
climbed for his hidden lair, the very man-| 
ner in which he grimly waited, belied any | 


further attempt of his masquerading as a} | 


dude. While we stared, at a loss to deter- 
mine from‘the drama unfolding before us 
whether Gilmartin was our ally or Ci. 
rone’s, Katherine came abreast of the 
boulder behind which he crouched. Yet 
maintaining our grim silence, we saw her 
pass Gilmartin, stumbling a little it 
seemed so that the distance between her | 
and her captor was widened—saw Cirone 
draw near and sensed, if we could not 
actually see, Gilmartin crouch lower. 
Then his lanky form hurtled from his 
rock shelter to fasten like a leech on 
Cirone’s shoulders. For a moment the 
fiercely writhing bodies were enveloped in 
an opaque cloud of dust; then they rolled 
behind a shoulder of granite that hid them 
from our sight. Katherine dog- 
gedly kept on her way toward 
the bottom of the cliff, hurrying 
now, as much as she was able. 
“The fool! The utter damn 
fool!” It was Gawnce who wailed 
that plaint. “Why didn’t he 
shoot that rat?” 


E reached over and took 

from my _unresisting 
hands, my rifle, a long-barreled, 
military type weapon of which 
I was inordinately proud. But 
I did not demur. Despite my 
own considerable experience in 
the mountains, I was no such 
marksman as the keen-eyed, iron 
muscled constable. But I won- 
dered what he thought to 
attempt. 

“Nothing yet,” Gawnce said 
as he carefully set the intricate 
sight at four hundred yards. 
“But I don’t know who is going 
to be on top when those two 
fellows come untangled. ‘The 
girl is in the clear now and I’ve 
hit smaller marks than a dirty kidnapper 
at that distance.” 

Katherine was indeed safely on the 
floor of the canyon now but instead of 
increasing her distance from the strug- 
gling men she had turned and was gazing 
back up the cliff at something hidden 
from us. And then, through the dust 
cloud of sun-scorched lichen and pulver- 
ized shale appeared dimly the writhing 
men. One indistinct form dodged a blow 
we could not see delivered, stepped back- 
ward and toppled from the narrow ledge 
where the combat had raged. As the 
man, limbs flailing limply from the speed 
of his fall, slithered and bounced down 
the rock face amid an avalanche of crum- 
bling stone, Katherine ran toward him. 
It was Gilmartin. His nervy attack had 
failed. 

As Gawnce half raised the long rifle, 
its muzzle sweeping over the hogback in 
search of its target, Wes shouted: 

“Gilmartin is either dead or hurt 
mighty bad. Let’s get down there before 
Cirone can get to the girl.” 

And with Gawnce treading on his heels, 
the dude-wrangler led the way around 
the perilous cliffs toward the trail winding 
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56 
down the hogback. Judge Colby and I, 


aware of the limitations which years im- 
pose, followed the younger men more cir- 
cumspectly. There was much that re- 
mained to be explained, we each knew, 
but at least one terrible crime, the fear of 
which had for the past two hours, clamped 
icy bands around our hearts, had been 
prevented by the brave—if foolish—ac- 
tion of Gilmartin. Slipping, and sliding 
to the devastation of hands and garments, 
we reached the lower tip of the hogback 
where Gilmartin had sprung upon Cirone. 

“‘Cirone must be somewhere among these 
rocks,” Gawnce said hastily to Judge 
Colby. “Perhaps Gilmartin knocke 
him out before he, himself, slipped from 
the ledge. Wes and I will attend to the 
skunk. You and Doctor Firthman bet- 
ter hurry down the cliff. Gilmartin fell 
as though he were hurt pretty bad.” 

And as I scrambled to the bed of the 
canyon I found that to be so. Gilmartin 
lay unconscious in a crumpled heap that 
I at first feared was the relaxation of death 
while Katherine, her face for the first 
time since I had known her wet with 
tears, frantically sought to get the man’s 
form into a more comfortable position. 
As Judge Colby loosened the twisted 
thongs which held the girl’s wrists to- 
gether, she turned an anguished face to 
me, beseeching: 

“He isn’t dead, Doctor—he can’t be. 
You must save him—I know you can. 
It would be cruel to let him die. Please, 
Doctor, say he won’t die. He saved me 
from the worst fate that could happen to 
anyone—.” 

As I hastily tore off my coat to make a 
pillow for Gilmartin’s head and straight- 
ened his body to aid in making an exam- 
ination, my subconscious reaction to the 
girl’s plea was one of astonishment that 
this daughter of moneyed aristocrats 
could be so humanly sympathetic. Gil- 
martin was yet living but both pulse and 
respiration were feeble. While my fingers 
hurriedly explored his battered body for 
the primary cause of the deep coma in 
which he lay, I heard Katherine say to 
Judge Colby: - 

“T knew Mr. Gilmartin was hiding be- 
hind the big boulder as I passed it. He 
whispered to me to hurry ahead and to 
look out when he sprang. But Luigi 
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heard that warning also. He could not 
shoot but he had a moment’s time to 
brace himself for the shock. And he was 
desperate—he is a fiend. You can never 
know the things with which he threatened 
me. 

But now my preliminary examination 
was finished. I had as yet learned little 
of the unconscious man’s exact condition 
except that Gilmartin was very badly 
hurt. With a handkerchief which I wet 
in the stream I washed the red-stained 
grime from his head and faced the two 
who anxiously awaited my decision. 

“There is a depressed fracture of the 
skull,” I told them. “I am afraid it is 
serious. Besides, there are probably 
internal injuries caused by the fall down 
the cliff. We've got to get this man to 
the ranch, where I have a bag containing 
a few surgical appliances and medical 
supplies, as soon as possible. If we had 
help enough, we could get him there about 
as quickly as one of the younger men 
could go and return with the bag.” 

oo plenty of help now,” the judge 
said. 

At his gesture I saw that a half dozen of 
the surveying crew were splashing across 
a shallow rifle toward us, astonishment 
written large on their faces. At their head 
was our bespectacled young friend of the 
morning. 

“We were working across the creek,” 
the engineer said, ‘‘and saw that man fall 
from the cliff. We thought you might 
need some help.” 

“We do,” Judge Colby answered 
“‘We’ll need four men to get this injured 
man to a place where he may receive 
proper medical attention, but worse than 
that, there’s a dead man up at the Aspen 
Lake cabin who must be given decent 
burial.” 

“A dead man!” the engineer exclaimed. 
“Who is he? What happened?” 

“He was shot,” Colby returned bluntly. 
“Whether accidentally or not we don’t 
know yet. We were in the midst of the 
inquest when other complications arose 
that caused us to adjourn temporarily. We 
don’t even know for sure who the man is 
but I am beginning to think that he might 
be the man you said had been working for 
you, Cirone. It was Luigi Cirone who 
knocked this injured man from the cliff.” 


A man surged to the front of the group. 

“Pete Cirone was my bunkie,”’ he said, 
“Sometimes he talked about a brother, 
From what he said, I gathered that Pete 
was always worried sbene the brother's 
crooked doings. Pete showed me the fel- 
low’s picture. They looked exactly alike 
except that Pete had grey eyes.” 

I remembered suddenly that the star- 
ing orbs of the man in the cabin had been 
light grey, an odd feature for one so 
swarthy. And as I mentioned this the 
growing suspicions of the crew merged 
into vociferous anger. A man voiced pro- 
fane criticism of inexperienced dudes who 
roamed the hills, shooting at everything 
that moved. But Judge Colby held up 
his hand in a gesture for silence. I knew 
he was thinking of the damaging testi- 
mony against herself which Katherine had 
given. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “hasty action 
will get us no where. This mystery will 
be sifted to the bottom, you may be sure. 
This county does not let the injury or 
death of human beings go unpunished. 
But for more than one reason we must 
get this man Gilmartin restored to con- 
sciousness. We need information that 
only he can supply. As soon as the others 
of our party join us, I suggest that we 
divide forces. You men will naturally 
wish to attend to the last affairs of your 
comrade. You know the way to the cabin.” 

The old judge, as an afterthought, im- 
patiently turned his gaze up the cliff 
toward the point where we had left Wes 
and the constable. 

“‘What’s the matter with those fellows?” 
he muttered. “They should be getting 
here with Luigi by this time. They can’t 
have had any trouble. We’ve heard no 
racket up there.” 


ple as he spoke, Gawnce and the 
young dude-wrangler appeared 
from among the craggy, jumbled boulders 
which overhung the great pool formed 
by the jutting hogback. I saw Wes pick 
up the carbine Gilmartin had carried and | 
then the two scrambled down to us. 

“Cirone is gone,” Wes said. ‘We've 
poked into every hole and corner of that 
rockpile. A woodrat couldn’t have hid- 
den from us.” 














(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





Pack 


pajamas. These, too, are recommended 
for both sexes; the night-shirt and night- 
gown are not as well adapted to camp- 
life where a sudden storm or other emer- 
gency may arise. I have mentioned 
emergencies several times, not because 
they are usual, but because if you are 
prepared for them you can start on your 
journey without qualms or question 
marks. : 

This Spartan raiment will probably 
not suit the young men and young 
women. At least, the khaki outfits will 
not meet the situation in the evening at 
the more populous campsites. Any girl 
will want to carry a party dress, and | 
suspect that the young man of the family 
is likely to sneak in a blue coat and a pair 
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(Continued from page 11) 


of white flannels. These items are super- 
fluous, and not in tune with the true 
camper’s existence. There will be plenty 
who will scorn such attire, but observation 
of campsite life leads me to believe that 
such habiliments will be toted by many. 

Then, too, mother and father may as 
well own up. After a week or two of 
camping, it is fun on Sunday to get into 
regular civilian clothes for a while. The 
change back again to camp clothes the 
next day has all the more zest. 

This is an easy matter. It is hard to 
find a wilderness in the United States 
these days. Even in the great national 
forests and parks there are hucksters 


who come to the campsites. All that the 
motorist needs to carry is flapjack flour, 
bacon, sugar, salt, coffee, tea, and some 
tinned goods. 

Eggs will usually be obtainable; some 
housewives even tolerate egg-powder and 
milk powder. Others scorn these sub- 
stitutes. While I have never tried either 
of these cooking short-cuts I am told that 


they can be used very satisfactorily for | 


some recipes. 





Prepared coffee is convenient for a rush 


meal at the campsite, though it comes © 
much higher in price than the regular | 


variety. 


The question of keeping in health is | 


highly important. 
Every one should always carry a Red | 
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What is due the public 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System recognizes the 
public requirement for a constantly 
extending and improving telephone 
service. Last year 4 million telephones 
were either put in or moved. The number 
of local calls not completed on the first 
attempt was reduced by § per cent. The 
average time for handling toll and long 
distance calls was reduced from 2 minutes 
to 1144 minutes. 

During the last 5 years the Bell System 
spent $1,800,000,000 on additions, and im- 
provements of its plant. 

There is equally a public requirement 
for safety of principal and earnings of the 
stock of the American Telephone and 





Telegraph Company — the parent 
company of the Bell System. Since 
its incorporation in 1885 it has 
never missed paying a regular dividend to 
its stockholders, who now number more 
than 420,000. 


The very nature of the telephone busi- 
ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its responsibility 
fora nation-wide telephone service as a pub- 
lic trust. It is fundamental in the policy of 
the company that all earnings after regu- 
lar dividends and a surplus for financial 
security be used to give more and better 
service to the public. 
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Cross kit when motoring, whether on tour 
or out for a casual drive. 

Only 3 per cent of the motorists be- 
come involved in accidents, but you 
might be one of the 3 per cent. And then 
there are the incidental cuts, scratches, 
bruises and whatnot, which are more or 
less a necessary part of camp life: If you 
have gauze, bandages, and the other 
supplies for dressing wounds all but the 
most serious needs can be cared for 

romptly. 

: ate hurry your meals and don’t 
stint on food. Be careful in planning 
the menus. Vary them. Have some 
greens on each bill of fare. This care of 
diet will do much to prevent ills. 


ILTER or boil all water which 

does not come from a certified 
municipal supply. There will be a great 
temptation to disobey this order, but 
it is important. Mountain springs, cool 
and lovely, may contain the ugly 
typhoid germs. Roadside wells may be 
a menace. ‘Take a little time; you are 


out for a vacation, after all, and you 
want it to be unmarred by sickness due 
to carelessness. 

Epsom salts or some other cathartic 
should be included in the medicine kit. 
Iodex is useful, or some similar prepara- 
tion, to apply to sprains. Mustard is 
valuable for external application as a 
counter irritant in case of colds. Sun 
cholera tablets are useful in diarrhea 
which often develops from a change of 
drinking water. It is well to ask the 
family physician to make up a medicine 
kit, if you are starting on an extensive 
trip. Remember, a doctor should always 
be called in where one can be found, in 
case of illness. That goes without saying, 
but a few simple remedies are good when 
such assistance can not be found quickly. 

The question of furniture is next. Is 
this a strange item for a camping trip? 
Perhaps so, but a mighty convenient one. 
Ownership of a folding table, and a 
folding chair for each traveler, will be 
found mighty comfortable. It is not 
convenient to use the car or its running 
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board as the dining room, and even the 
attractive picnic tables of the hospitable 
campsite are likely to be less inviting 
than the privacy of one’s own board. 

A reclining chair and a hammock ar 
also useful additions to the equipment; 
there are times when every one likes to 
get off by himself or herself. 

A folding writing table is not to be 
despised. Also some find desirable the 
traveling radio set, and the portable 
phonograph. 
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In fact, campers will be| 


found to be divided into two great parties: | 


the Pro-Phonoradios and the Anti-Phono- 
radios. That is, some like portable 


music, and others declare it to be the | 


curse of the outdoor air. 


For reasons of | 
diplomacy I shall not state to which | 


‘ 


party I belong—no not even for a self- | 


addressed stamped envelope! 


It is not a bad idea to have along a few | 


books. Try the idea of having the books 
you have always wanted to read, along 
with you. Then from time to time slip 
away to a cool dry place and invite your 
soul, It’s worth while. 
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able area. And then we all went indoors, 
and Mrs. Purdy and I cooked dinner; and 
often while she stirred something on the 
stove, and Si toasted his feet at the fire- 
place, I would read aloud from Emerson, 
or Plato, or Epictetus, and she would 
pause while beating the potatoes to hear 
about Swedenborg’s idea of heaven, and 
how worth fixes love, or what some brand 
new writer had to say about will power, or 
suppressed desires, or inhibitions. And 
Si, toasting there, would call out, “What 
—what’s that?” not wanting to miss any 
of it. 

At the end of three weeks the book was 
finished. 

I sat back looking at the stack of large 
sheets with a sense of bereftness. My 
child was gone from me. I began turning 
the sheets and looking back, reading a pas- 
sage here, a page there; becoming thrilled 
as if it were some one’s else story and read- 
ing on and on to see how it came out. It 
was difficult to put it aside. It was like a 
loved child whose curls I would never have 
done stroking. 

“It’s finished,” I announced, going 
down to lunch. 

Mrs. Purdy stopped stirring the soup 
to receive the big news, and Si, wiping his 
hands on the roller towel, paused and his 
eyes shone extra bright. 

“Finished!” repeated Mrs. Purdy; and 
after a moment’s quiet, while she looked 
at me with a beautiful, tender smile, 
“And now what?” 

“A publisher,” I said. 

“Of course,” agreed Mrs. Purdy, “you 
must have a publisher.” 


T was hard leaving the Purdys; 
leaving that splendid woods-atmo- 
sphere, leaving the steady inspiration of 
their never-down minds. But I was 


quickly packed—my beloved story in my 
bag, this time, instead of mere blank 
pages—and ready to go home. 

“Be good,” said Mrs. Purdy, as she 
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kissed me good-bye, then quickly added, 
“as if you could be anything but good!” 

There was something about it—its sin- 
cerity—not cant—that touched me into 
warmth all over. I had never thought of 
myself as being either good or bad. I 
just was. I knew I was quick tempered, 
that I had no patience with slowness, with 
dullness; that I wanted to plunge in, 
always, and just do things without stop- 
ping to learn how; and when balked by 
circumstances, or outside forces, or ill 
health I was thrown into a passion of fury. 
I was a rebel a good deal of the time. But 
when she said that I felt gentled all over, 
and desirous only of doing right, always, 
if only I could always know what right 
was. 

At home I rented a typewriter, and 
went to work on the copying. It was 
ghastly slow, picking the letters out with 
my two forefingers. Sometimes I hit a 
comma when I wanted a period, or a dash 
when I wanted a semi-colon. It was so 
very tedious, going back and erasing all 
the time, and took so long, that I finally 
left all the marks in, and went on, re- 
gardless. I resented everything that 
halted progress. 

Day after day, over the copying, I grew 
more and more weary and by the time the 
thing was finished I was utterly worn out. 
It came over me—How silly, to imagine I 
can write a book that the world will care 
about! Look at all the books now in the 
world. Who cares for lots of them? Why 
should any one want one more book? I 
had fully intended, when I had my story 
copied, to get on a train and take it to 
Chicago. I had a little money of my own, 
enough for this, and I had had no idea of 
trusting my precious manuscript to the 
mails or the express office. But my en- 
thusiasm, fading as weariness increased, 
died completely. In despair, I gave up. 

I now went through the days in dreari- 


ness of mind. There was nothing to do, 
nothing to think about, nothing to hope 
for, nothing to plan. One day a jolly 
teacher I knew stopped at the house. 
“Come on,” she said, in a half-whisper— 
very secretive; “Let’s have a lark.” 

I got my hat and went with her; | 
would have gone anywhere, done anything. 

“Now don’t tell,” she said, “but I’ve 
got from my brother-in-law the address of 
a weird old fortune teller way down in ‘old 
town’ among the wharf rats—a perfectly 
awful place. Are you game?” 

Was I? Anything! 

We found the place, horribly ratty, 
down under the sidewalk, a weather- 
beaten, moss-covered old shack that 
looked like property for a stage play. 
“Still game?” she whispered. ‘More 
game,” I answered, and she rapped on the 
door. 

It opened and through the merest crack 
we could see a little old dried-apple face 
way back in a deep-slatted white sun bon- 
net, her eyes like live coals. We both in- 
voluntarily drew back, but my friend in- 
stantly regained her self-possession. The 
old witch-body drew the door open suf- 
ficiently wide to permit us to enter, then 
closed it quickly behind us. She offered 
us chairs and we sat down, drawing closel , 
together. Then she stood over us, clasp- 
ing her thin bony white hands, looking 
piercingly from one to the other. Present- 
ly she began to talk to me. She talked 
faster and faster, seeing things. She 
“saw” great gray plains—a wide country 
—all about me—golden—a golden coun- 
try—and a pair of dogs jumping up all 
over me, frantically licking my hands— 
my face. She “saw” a horse, galloping, 
galloping faster, and faster—she now 
“saw” me on the horse, going—oh, going 
so fast. 

“Come,” she said, breaking into it, 
“T’ll finish seeing for you first,” and she 
started into an adjoining room. I gave a 
hurried glance at my friend but followed 
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in it again, “seeing” things, seeing crowds, 
everywhere crowds, people all about me, 


Tall 


the old fortune teller. Instantly she was | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


buildings—that was it, cities—and news- | 
papers—great presses. “Your book will be | 
published,” she said, speaking rapidly | 





with half-closed eyes, “and others 


and | 


others—and others—and there are maga- | 
zines—oh, many magazines. And there’s | 
travel—all the time going—never in one | 
place long, just going. Rich—yes, you’re | 


going to have riches—great riches.” 


She finally came out of it like a fast- | 


machine that had run down. 
talked an hour, and was ex- 
She didn’t keep my friend ten 


whirring 
She had 
hausted. 


minutes. Poor girl, she felt that she had | 


thrown away her dollar! 

We came up into daylight and again 
climbed the rickety stairs. Climbed? I 
flew up! 
My friend wanted to know. She didn’t. 
She only did it for fun. I didn’t know 


whether I believed or not; I didn’t care! | 
But I was going to Chicago! Nothing | 


should stop me! Right that minute, 


quick, I was going! 


LL the way to Chicago I sat with 

my suit case on my lap. car- 
ried it into the diner with me. At night I 
had the porter put it into my berth. He 
was especially tender with it, lifting it 
gently—he was a big joyous colored man 
something like old George, and I felt like 


Did I actually believe it all? | 


trusting him. When my spine ached un- | 
endurably with the long sitting upright, | 


he would bring me another pillow. Several 
times men on the train offered to put the 
suit case in the rack overhead; one even 
offered to carry it back and forth to the 
diner, but I would let no one touch it. 

But in spite of the aching spine, I was 
happy, oh, so happy! Rolling wheels 
were carrying me steadily on, to what I 
didn’t know; the Big World, full of things. 

In Chicago I couldn’t wait. My first 
day, with the manuscript under my arm, 
I started out to find my publisher—Mr. 
Andrew McNally. I had easily found out 
the name of the president of the firm of 
Rand McNally & Co., but I would never 
have found the publishing house itself but 
for the big Chicago policemen. At every 
turn in the maze of streets and crowds I 
would ask again for directions, and these 
policemen were invariably so kind and 
willing to help, that I adopted the whole 
force as first of chief aids. 

At length I reached the publishing 
house. It was the old one, a huge gray 
pile, to enter which you went down three 





steps. This seemed to let you into a sort 





of an underground succession of caves, | 


dark, interminable, 


low-vaulted, 


one | 


opening into another, and all illuminated | 
with green lights from long greenish glass | 


tubes, that made the people back of | 


desks and walking about with papers in 


their hands and eye shades on look like | 
animated corpses. As if restive people in | 


their graves had got up and come back to 
finish their interrupted tasks. 

I felt shivery, but I poked along, from 
one aisle to another, until some one 
stopped me and asked what I wanted. 

“I want to see Mr. Andrew McNally,” 
I said. : 

“Have you an appointment?” 

“Yes.” I said “‘yes” naturally, be- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The tobaccometer rates them... Bulb draws smoke from 


cigarette through the apparatus. 


A sensitive thermometer 


registers temperature of the smoke. 


16.3/Cooler 


Spud is 16.3% (Cent.) cooler than 
other cigarettes! 


That’s what the Tobaccometer 
says... the ingenious little con- 
trivance through which science 
is discovering the secrets of ciga- 
rette smoke. 


Two dozen leading brands 
were tested recently...Turkish 
and burley, high-brow and low- 
brow, thirty-five and fifteen cent 
varieties. In one day, the tobac- 
cometer “puffed” 10,000 times! 


Thus, the unerring application 
of science and its cold-fact fig- 
ures proved what hundreds of 
thousands feel they are experi- 
encing in Spud; that Spud és 
actually and noticeably a cooler 





cigarette...that Spud does leave 
far more moisture in the throat. 


It’s something for you cigarette 
enthusiasts to think about. Drop 
your smoking worries...your so- 
many-a-day allowances. Smoke 
Spud. Spud is lusty, unhampered 


tobacco enjoyment. 


It all comes with Spud’s first 
puff...a delightful little sweep 
of coolness. And it never leaves 
you...even at the end of a 
frantic two-pack day. You owe 
yourself the Spud experience. 

* * * 
Read of Spud’s overnight success 
in the entertaining pages of “Wel- 
come, Little Stranger”. Free. Also 
send $1 for Presentation Tin of 100. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., Louisville, Ky. 
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So This Is Where They Lived 


(Continued from page 43) 


Down the famous Redwood Highway, 
skirting the Pacific, the trail of the heri- 
tages of yesterday leads to Santa Rosa. 
Through the cool aisles of sequoias the 
highway winds to Dyerville, following the 
course of the Eel River. The picturesque 
timberline soon gives way as we drop 
toward Cloverdale and Healdsburg on the 
Russian River. 

We arrive in the city of flowers, Santa 
Rosa, after the beautiful trip through 
what is said to be the most ideal motoring 
section of the United States. 

Flowers, trees and shrubbery in a riot 
of color greet us in this progressive little 
town in Sonoma County, but three hours 
from San Francisco by automobile. 

For fifty years Luther Burbank lived in 
Santa Rosa. His fame has gone around 
the entire globe for his remarkable cre- 
ations with fruits, vegetables and flowers. 
The spineless cactus, the grapefruit, the 
artichoke and hundreds of other growths 
are credited to this kindly old man who 
passed away in 1926. 

As one of the leading naturalists of the 
world, it is little wonder that his home in 
Santa Rosa is the greatest attraction in 
the vicinity. His experimental gardens of 
wondrous flowers, his grafted vegetation 
and hothouses are the admiration of 
thousands each year who come from great 
distances to glimpse the famous estate. 

His home is a neat bungalow, modern- 
ized in recent years, set amid stately trees 
planted many years ago by his own hands. 

Santa Rosa is located in the beautiful 
Valley of the Moon, a name given to the 
region by Jack London. Not far from 
Santa Rosa is Glen Ellen, for many years 
the home of the writer. Although the 
home in which London lived until his 
death was burned down in recent years, 
the new buildings can be seen, on the 


beautiful estate of rolling green hills. 
Tree-lined highways lead to Sonoma, 
the scene of the Bear Flag Revolution. 
Here was the cradle of the California Re- 
public, that short-lived commonwealth 
that transferred control of California from 
Mexico to the United States. 

Here, too, is the Mission, the last of 
the California Mission chain. It was es- 
tablished by José Altimera, one of Serra’s 
followers at Sonoma, and the old building 
still stands, open to the public. 

Opposite is the Sonoma Plaza. In 1846 
the ae Flag was raised here, only to be 
hauled down again following the collapse 
of Monterey as the seat of Mexican 
government. 

The name of a famous Californian is 
linked to Sonoma; General Mariano 
Guadalupe Vallejo, commandante-general 
of California. Vallejo’s rise was phe- 
nomenal—from cadet in the Mexican 
Army at 16 to military chief and the 
State’s richest man in 1838. 

At the outset of the Bear Flag fracas, 
Vallejo was taken from his baronial estate 
and imprisoned. Although he was care- 
fully guarded, he was unharmed. He was 
released during the inception of the Re- 
public of California and used his money 
and power in aiding the United States 
to maintain peace and order. This action 
caused him to lose most of his wealth and 
estate. His home, a short distance from 
Sonoma, still stands as in the days of old 
—today occupied by his relatives. 

Our trail now drops down the Sonoma 
Valley and circles the cities of Napa and 
Benicia, then crosses San Francisco Bay 
to Martinez, in Contra Costa County. 
When California lazed under the sway of 
the Dons, thousands of wild, longhorned 
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cattle roamed in scenic Alhambra Valley, “P 

grazing in the fertile fields. > “The 
A fifteen-room mansion still stands in’ ’em 


Martinez; the home of John Muir, one of | now! 
the world’s great nature-lovers. Explorer,|_ Is 
naturalist, geologist, writer, defender of! the | 
the forests and mountains against vandal-|) but 1 
ism and commercialism, Muir is accorded | islan 


a niche in California’s Hall of Fame. bree 

Muir arrived in California in 1868 and| just 
spent five winters in Yosemite Valley, mod 
studying rock formations, plant life and | selv« 
glacial activity, writing many accounts of man 
his discoveries. He has been called the) ‘ W 
father of the Yosemite because of his un- banc 
tiring efforts in making known to the! boat 
world the wonders of California’s great the | 


Valley. I 


From 1905, until his death in 1914, dusk 
Muir resided in a stately house in| whic 
Martinez, surrounded by trees and shrubs. | afte! 
Old-fashioned, the house is still habitable, | seine 
however, and presents a picture of quaint | mos' 
isolation, practically submerged as it is in| fish. 
dense shrubbery. “t 

From the city on Carquinez Straits, it) Mar 
is a short drive to the city of Oakland.| the 
Back in the Fruitvale Hills, overlooking i 
Oakland and San Francisco, are the| mus 
Heights where Joaquin Miller lived until | ens: 
his death in 1913. and 

California’s famous “Poet of the Sier-| ing 
ras’—Cincinnatus Heine Miller—spent | over 
twenty-six years of his life in his charming | and 
little home and it was from this poetic the | 
vantage point, overlooking the Bay and | agai 
the Golden Gate, that Miller penned two | s 


of his best works, “Columbus” and “The 
Passing of Tennyson.” 

Across the Bay lies San Francisco—the | !t is 
end of the trail, and thus ends our motor- F 








Sky-blue Water 


the North side to tie up. There Ed keeps 
his old rattly car in which he goes to the 
top, driving like the wind, rolling over 
bumps in the road like a boat on a storm- 
tossed sea. The tiniest false turn and ‘car 
and occupants would hurtle down the 
bluffs into the sea an instant death but 
that is nothing in Ed’s young life. He 
loves to hear us shriek. 

We are here! The little white cottage 
which has been home to us for so many 
weeks is just the same year after year. 
The turkeys are gobbling—a sort of musi- 
cal chortle. The chickens become a white 
sea around the car. They know Mary 
Ann is in there and that it is supper time. 
Ring, sheep dog and faithful old fellow, 
leaps up on us all. Two Mallard ducks, 
tamed by the always gentle hand of Mary 
Ann, waddle out into the yard, apparently 
looking for food in the dirt, unseeing, but 
getting closer and closer to the woman 
who feeds them. 

Two days on Speiden. Far and I wander 
down the dirt road along the top of this 


(Continued from page 27) 


mountain in the middle of the sea to the 
little old log shack where we lived so much 
of the time when we were homesteading 
Sentinel. We went to the old well where 
we had got our water and done our weekly 
washing. We sat out on the hillside im- 
mediately overlooking our own island, 
eager to pitch camp once more over there. 

Two days on Sentinel. The boat skids 
which Ed had built for us seven years ago 
still there, only the lower ends rotted off. 
We waited for high water and then drew 
our boat up high and dry. We pitched camp 
in a little sheltered hollow just underneath 
the brow of the hill which looked out to- 
wards the Olympics and Mt. Baker to the 
East. We mooned around the remains of 
our little tent-house where North was 
born. We saw where the goats which we 
had left on the island were ruining the 
madrona trees and feverishly decided they 
must be sold or killed. 

We went fishing out in the kelp patch 
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supply during the homesteading year when | pea 
we had lived on five dollars a month. Our i nan 
bright brass trolling spoon had trailed in- 7 beg: 
side the kelp for less than three minutes | « 
when the spring stick gave a lurch and | “6 
Far pulled in a ten pound cod. Three) Far 
minutes more and another cod. Tempting —__wro 
to go on but we had more than we needed, hoo 
now, though it stormed on the second day | frar 
and we were glad we had caught two. : a 
Salmon leaping out in the channel to- | hou 
wards Stewart Island where Ellen and Art the 
live; shining apostrophes against the page the 
of sunny water. The third day bright and | «“ 
calm. We broke camp and went to visit | get} 
iy trolling for salmon on the way. No isn 
uckK. 1s 9 
But the Chevalier men were reef-net ot. 
fishing in the cove beyond Ellen’s house cou 
and we were to see boat loads of salmon Wr 
writhing and leaping and tumbling and nie! 
escaping overboard, men yelling and grab- | | w 
bing and pulling in nets hand over hand, mig 
cursing and sweating. The women sitting our 
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Son the bank above the boats after dinner 





) watching them make a haul, yelling and 
" calling out jibes when three, eight salmon 


“leaped overboard at once. 


“Pull’em in, Bill!” they would shout. 
“There he goes; catch’im! Whoopee! See 
’em comin’ in! Art’s boat is getting’em 
now! Load’em in, Art! Whoopee!” 

I sat on the slope with the other women, 
the only all-white woman among them 
but nobody ever thinks about that in the 
islands. ost of them were quarter 
breeds, just brown enough to be beautiful, 
just a enough to be sweet-tempered, 
modest, just white enough to watch them- 
selves going by and to perceive the ro- 
mance in their lives. 

We talked of our children, of our hus- 
bands, of the fish buyers in their big white 
boats coming every little while to unload 
the boats of the fishermen. 

The waters as far as we could see were 
dusky with purse-seine boats. The bay in 
which the Chevaliers had their nets year 
after year were swarming with the purse- 
seiners manned and owned by foreigners 
mostly. They were catching most of the 
fish. 

“Those awful purse-seiners” I heard 
Mary Ann saying to Ellen. “They get all 
the fish.” 

“Oh we get plenty, too” came the rich 
music of Ellen's voice. Ellen sells chick- 
ens and vegetables to the purse-seine men 
and she rather likes to have them swarm- 
ing around. They are company, more- 
over. The waters of the earth are less bare 
and lonely to this yearning girl when even 
the purse-seiners are thick like mosquitoes 
against the sunset. 


OOT! toot! toot! toot!’ 
“Tt is a boat in distress! Oh Far 
it is a wreck!” 

Far is sitting before our own campfire 
again on Johns Island across another 
channel from Ellen’s house on Stewart. 
We had rowed across at sundown pitching 
our tent just off the pink-white beach 
where we could look across to the long 
narrow boats in Ellen’s bay 

The thoughtful owner “Of half Johns 
Island—Ed Chevalier owns the other half 
—had built a stone oven covered with a 
huge iron circular saw blade; had built 
long tables and benches for campers. 
Here we had stopped near the well full of 
good water. I was standing down by the 
pearly edges of the sea watching the rem- 
nants of the sunset when the wild tooting 
began. Far rushed down to join me. 

“Toot! toot! TOOT! TOOT! TOOT!” 

“There she goes along Speiden bluffs” 
Far said getting excited. What could be 
wrong? He put his hands to his lips and 
hoohooed. No reply. The tooting kept up 
fr ntically. 

“There goes Bill’s 7ky across to his 
house from Ellen’s. Why doesn’t he go to 
the rescue? Doesn’t he hear? Shall I go in 
the rowboat?” 

“There goes Bill now!” we cry to- 
gether. He turns around. His little Zky 
is not much bigger than a row boat but it 
is gas-propelled and can take off the 
crew if a boat is really sinking—but of 
course nothing like that is happening. 
Wrecks don’ t happen on moonlight 
nights in one’s own front yard like that. 
I was ashamed of my secret wish that it 
might be a real wreck. What a climax to 
our two weeks! 
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“Both boats are coming this way!” We 
could see two little red lights getting 
closer. The tooting had stopped. Voices 
came across the water. 

Suddenly, in not half the time it usually 
takes to cross that wide channel, here came 
the little Jey pushing the great white bulk 
of the Esther—fish-buyer’s boat loaded so 
deep it was slowly sinking. 

“Steer straight against the beach!” 
Bill was falling out to the pilot of the 
Esther. “It is low tide now. You'll float 
off tomorrow morning. Straight ahead, 
now!” his voice rolling down the beach to 
us waiting. 

“Any rocks here, Bill?” from the wheel 
of the Esther. 

“No. Easy now. This beach is shallow. 
Ease her in Charlie! She’s scraping now! 
There, you’re all right!” 

“Whew! close haul, that.” By that 
time we had come up to the wreck, leav- 
ing our boys sound asleep in the tent un- 
disturbed by all the tooting and shouting. 

Tired as were the two men on board the 
Esther, tired as was Bill from his long day 
of fishing, they set to cheerfully, laughing, 
to fork out six thousand big salmon from 
the hold of the Esther into a barge pushed 
down by Bill from the fish trap a quarter 
of a mile up the beach. The fish trap boys 


came dowa to help. Far took off his shoes, 
borrowed hip boots, and waded into the 
mess of fish and water to help. I was sent 
back to our camp fire to set pots of coffee 
on to boil. Fun—! 

Mary Ann and Tootsie rowed over to 
our camp next day, ostensibly to pick salal 
berries, mostly to see the wreck, partly to 
get some of the salmon which had slipped 
overboard in the hurry of last night’s 
forking, partly to spend the day with us. 
Wherever romance is, there you will find 
Mary Ann. She does not know that she is 
forever in search of the romance with 
which her life in the islands is freckled. 
She thinks she is thrifty and that she goes 
picking blackberries because she ought to. 
She even complains at the yearly neces- 
sity of berrying sometimes, but she would- 
n’t miss it any more than she would have 
missed this wreck. 


WE had a sock-eye salmon for lunch 
that day. They gave it to us from 
the wreck. Now to have been given a 
humpback wouldn’t have been so wonder- 
ful. Humpbacks are comparatively plenti- 
ful and fetch only about a quarter each. 
Or even a spring salmon. They are fifty 
cents. But a sock-eye! Worth a dollar and 
a quarter in the net—that is something 


blue Water 


Sky- 


else again. Very red, far too oily and rich} 
to eat plentifully of, the sock-eye salmon} 
is the very prince of fish and we, tramps) 
that we were, were having a sock-eye for/ 
lunch. Mary Ann fried it and right welll) 
she knows how! 

What bad business it is to say good.) 
bye. How hard to leave our land off 
sunshine, of far-flung views of mountains, | 
How hard to leave the Chevaliers and the!) 
Crafts and the Nortons and Butterworths 
and Bartons and Ellen and the fish and 
the berries and Sentinel! How awfully 
hard to contemplate a long year in a city 
with not a campfire the year through. 

Camp fires! Smell of wood smoke! Curl 
of gray smoke against a cloudless sky! 
Potatoes roasting in the ashes and a thick 
steak broiling on a stick in the flame. 
Campfire coffee! Every tramp from here 
to Jericho knows and yearns over the 
poignant sweetness of a campfire and the 
keen urgent call of the camp has been 
answered by better tramps than we are! 
But someday we shall pitch our tent on 
the top of Sentinel Island and spend the 
rest of our lives beside campfires! Some- 
day we shall close our offices for good and 
take the ways of the vagabond! And that 
someday is not many months off! Oh 
hurry along, Someday! 





“There’s a drip under the back of yer 
truck, mister,” said the man suddenly. 

“Yes, it’s from this leak,” said John 
readily. But he was frozen with fear. 
How could there be a leak under the back 
of his truck? He must get rid of this 
fellow. He jumped up, clapped the man 
on the shoulder, and said, “Say, do you 
really want to help me—can’t make this 
packing hold, after all. Stop at the first 
garage on your way, will you, and send 
some one back to help me—tell them I 
need some water pump packing.” 

To his relief the man actually went. He 
looked under the truck. There was a drip 
and a strong smell of wine. What an 
escape! What if the fellow had had a 
better nose! He pretended to be changing 
a tire while three cars passed; and then 
climbed upon the load. A bung must have 
loosened somewhere. He lifted the sacks 
from the upper barrels but could discover 
nothing wrong. It must be one of those 
underneath. Another car was approach- 
ing. He jumped down and tinkered over a 
tire. 

The car whirred by. 
twinkled around a curve. 

He did not dare unload on the highway. 
It would just have to drip till he could 
find some dark cross-roads to turn into. 
Of course it had to be stopped—he could 
not take it dripping across the ferry. 

But how could he get his car started and 
off the highway before the garage man 
a He dreaded the garage man. 

e dreaded every passing car. And what 
could he use to pack his pump?—The 
wool! Why hadn’t he thought of it be- 
fore! He pulled tufts of it from the bags, 
twisted it into a cord, coated it with cup 
grease and pounded it in around the pump 
drive shaft. It was too large—he could 
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not screw on the pack nut. Frantically, 
watching every passing car, he made an- 
other cord—and another—and still an- 
other. At last he had it right. And now 
the radiator must be refilled. Would he 
ever get away? He felt as if he had been 
there for hours. He grabbed the water can 
and ran down the highway. Found a yard, 
a faucet. Panting, he ran back. He could 
not believe that he could get started be- 
fore the garage man came. It seemed 
almost too much to hope for. 


H* poured in the water. The packing 
held. He was off! He was shaking 
and spent. But he had got away in time. 

And now the rattling of the rack no 
longer seemed to say, “Fifty thousand 
dollars.” Instead it said, “Bootlegger— 
bootlegger—bootlegger!” John Blake a 
bootlegger. This was a terrible thing he 
was doing. No wonder he could not tell 
his father or his sister—bootlegger. 

Here was a side road. He was not sure 
where it led but it did not look much 
traveled. He turned into it. Bootlegger— 
he could see the headlines in the paper: 
“BOOTLEGGER CAUGHT. Barrels 
cleverly concealed in wool sacks—” 

Bootlegger—it would kill his father’s 
pride. He could see the dumb misery of 
such knowledge in his sister’s eyes—And 
Lee! Lee! 

He came to a lonely flat where a bridge 
crossed a wide creek. There was a clump 
of trees near and he pulled up and stopped 
under their dense shadow. He turned off 
his engine and his lights. It was very 
still. Down near the edge of the creek a 
little frog was croaking. There was a faint 
ripple of water purling against the rocks. 
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The stars, unblinking, looked down upon 
him. 

Feverishly he began uncovering anil 
moving the barrels. It was heavy work in 
the narrow space. He dared not put them/ 
out on the ground—it was too great a risk 
even here. He set his teeth and tugged at 
them, one by one. He was dripping with} 
sweat, his back was strained, his henachies! 
skinned. He could not use his gloves—he 
needed his bare fingers to find the leak. 
and he was afraid to use his flashlight. | 

Footsteps—he crouched motionless. A 
boy and a girl walked by, stopped on the 
bridge, leaned on the rail. John’s heart/ 
pounded. The sweat cooled on his face— |} 
still they stayed leaning on the rail, their 
voices murmuring. He could smell the 
smoke of the boy’s cigarette, hear the 
girl’s giggle. A dog in a nearby farm yard | 
began barking. At intervals seven cars | 
passed. ; 

It was an hour later when the boy and | 
girl went on. John stretched his stiff, | 
aching muscles and again began his 
search. Painfully, gaspingly, he moved 
the barrels—each one seemed heavier 
than the last. And then, quite without ’ 
warning, one of them, balanced on the 
sacks at the rear of the truck, rolled off 
into the road. He cursed under his 
breath and got down to look at it. A stave 
had split at one end of the barrel and a 
pool of wine was slowly forming in the 
dust. It looked dark in the dim light, like 
black blood. He stared at it. 

A hundred dollars’ worth of wine was 
running into the road. There were nine 
more barrels in the truck—nine hundred 
dollars. He had to go through all this for 
every thousand of that fifty thousand 
dollars—a bootlegger. 


Slowly he rolled the broken barrel 
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and rich) toward the bridge. He could not leave it 
> salmon in the road. He got it to the edge of the 
tramps) creek. There were rocks and a heap of 
<-eye for) empty cans in the way, but he ground his 
ight well teeth and pushed it over them. The barrel 
rolled through some small willows and fell 
on the rocks twenty feet below with a loud 
land of crash. The stones, wet with wine, glit- 
untains, tered darkly in the starlight. He stared 
and the down at them fascinated, and a fever of 
‘rworths destruction possessed him. He went 
fish and steadily back to the truck and pulled an- 
awfully other barrel off, rolled it to the bridge, 
n a city, pushed it over, watched it crash on the 
ugh. rocks below. Another. And another. He 
‘e! Curl) did not stop until he had rolled them all 
-ss sky! in. One of them did not’ break and he 
a thick! wondered if he should climb down and 
flame,| pull out the bung. 
ym here’ But his tired brain told his tired body 
ver the that it did not matter. Nothing mattered 
and the especially. Nothing except that he was no 
as been’ longer a bootlegger. He was sick of the 
we are! very sight and smell of the wine. And 
tent on! now he was free of it. 
end the! He went wearily back to the truck, 
Some-| tossed in the wool bags, closed the end 
od and’ gate, climbed in, and turned the truck 
nd that) back towards the highway. It was 
ff! Oh) twenty minutes past twelve when he 
reached Sausalito, and he had just time to 
put the truck into a garage and catch the 
last ferry to San Francisco. 


ly good- 


HE ferry moved out over the dark 
water with a gentle swishing sound. 
John leaned on the rail and watched the 
hissing swirling foam. He was tired, tired. 
There was no feeling of a duty w ell done, 


1) UPON” of heroism, of exaltation. There was only 
‘ and ™ ariness and defeat. He had failed. He 
ae watched the lights of the city growing 
alia larger and nearer. He had never ap- 
ee proached San Francisco before without 
bet at] some thrilling sense of anticipated adven- 
5 with! ture. Tonight it was just a town where he 
 ckles}, Must meet Baratti. eo 
ae We As he left the ferry building a party of 
nf By people in evening clothes jumped from 
oq their taxicab and raced laughing through 
- A the entrance gate. He recognized one of 
iw = m—a girl in his class at the university. 
heart Ml. She did not notice him. He was merely a 
ce POF farmer looking like a truck driver off 
ye ol duty—shut out of her gay world forever! 
‘geet He crossed the Embarcadero and 
; ae walked up Washington Street. He was 
ool tired, dog-tired. The street was dim and 
oars Witt: The sidewalks were stacked high 
“© with crates of vegetables. On the damp 
wanil | air came the muffled clang of the Market 
stiff Street cars, the hollow whistles from the 
Rye cs bay. A bored patrolman saluted him 
Ais pleasantly. He no longer needed to fear 
na the police—that was something anyway. 
oka He soon found Baratti’s warehouse. 


There was a light in the rear and a mur- 
mur of voices. He rapped on the closed 
door. It was opened almost at once. 

“Ah,” said Baratti, and looked past 
him into the dark street. “Where is your 
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ind a | truck?” 

om | “That’s what I’ve come to tell you, 
9 IKE ® Baratti,” said John, “I have no wine for 

; you.” 

— There was an amazed silence and the 
reer buyer said, “Come in, we can not talk 
ldrec § here.” The warehouse was cold and 
1S we smelled of wool. 

isanc “Now,” said Baratti, when the heavy 
aaa feo was shut. “we hat has happened? 

ere you caught?” 
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“No,” 
not have to worry about that. At any rate 
he was free, free. He.sensed in the other 
man a growing anger, in himself a rising 
power. 

Baratti said sharply, “What’s the 
matter, Mr. Blake?” 

“Just this,” said John. “I have decided 
not to sell.” 

“Not to sell! You have decided not to 
sell! And I have come here in the night—I 
have the money in bills,” he tapped his 
pocket. “And you have decided not to sell—. 
Did you come seventy-five miles to tell 
me that?” 

“T really want to sell, Baratti, even 
more than you want to buy,” said John 
quietly, “but I want to sell to a legitimate 
buyer. Get a bond for your premises and | 
well sell you my wine.” 

The Italian, twisting and biting his full 
under lip, looked at him for a moment. 
Speculatively. Disbelievingly. 

“What do you want, Blake? 
brusquely. “Two-twenty-five?” 

“No.” 

“Two-fifty ?” 

“Get your bond and permits.” 

Baratti snorted. “Do you think I do 
this for a two cent profit? Where is your 
truck?” 

“Sausalito.” 

“You didn’t leave your wine in 
there?” exclaimed Baratti, incredulous. 

Blake laughed a little at his anxiety. 
“No, Mr. Baratti, I dumped the wine in a 
creek—the Mark West Creek I think it 
was.” 

“Listen, do you think I believe that! 
What is your price?” 

“Baratti,” said John, slowly, “T am 
telling you the truth. The wine that [| 
started with tonight is in the Mark West 
Creek. I dumped it there. Understand? 
The barrels are broken on the rocks. I 
have changed my mind. I am not selling 
to you nor to any one else who has no 
permit to buy. In other words, my wine is 
for sale but I am not. Is that clear?” 

“Say,” said Baratti, and his face wore 
an ugly sneer. “What in hell did you come 
here for, anyway?” 

“To tell you.” 

“My God!—you are crazy!” 


” he said 


it 


OHN shrugged and turned to the 
door. “Good night,” he said, “Sorry.” 
There was a sudden sound of scuffling 
within the office partition, followed by 
angry whispers. And then a woman’s 
voice called clearly and loudly: “John!” 

John, startled, stood paralyzed, staring 
at the ground glass door. It was Lee’s 
voice! 

“You shall not!” 
father’s. 

“T will!’ Lee again. 

The door was jerked open and she ran 
out. Her cheeks were red and her eyes 
shining. She ran to John and put her 
hands on his shoulders. 

Magically he became again the beaten 
farmer. He looked down at her. His arms 
hung at his sides. “Lee, you have to 
know—” he said, “I have failed again. I 
got red ink on my grapes.” 

She nodded. “Yes, I know. Father 
knows. He got Mr. Baratti to offer to buy 
your wine. He was trying to cure me. He 
wanted to convince me that you had not 
only failed but would do worse than fail. 
Forgive us, John.” 


A man’s voice—her 


| 
| 
| 
| 


said John, and smiled—he did | 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 











EAL rain water made clothes 
7 snowy white. Dishes were 
easy to wash. Hands were soft 
and smooth. But rain barrels 
existed forty years ago, before 
water came from a faucet. 

Water that comes out of fau- 
cets is hard water. Soap com- 
bines with the hardness, makes 
scum. That scum leaves a dirty 
ring around the bathtub, the dish- 
pan, the wash-basin. 

But put two tablespoonfuls of 
Melo in the bathtub—no dirty 
ring! A teaspoonful in the dish- 
pan—grease cut and dishes 
gleaming white. Two tablespoon- 
fuls in the washtubs—snow-white 
clothes. Keep Meloin the kitchen, 
in the laundry, in the bathroom. 
Get it at your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times loo hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


WELO 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 
Send 10c for a full-size 
package of Melo 
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“But I did do worse than fail,” said 
John. 

“T see that you did,” and she laughed 
deliciously and slid her hands up behind 
his collar. She looked over her shoulder at 
the silent Italian—at her father scowling 
in the doorway and added, “See how de- 
lighted father is with the wine you have 
brought Mr. Baratti.” 

But John would not smile and she too 
sobered. 

“This is a fine thing you have done, 
John, a splendid thing,” she said. “Don’t 
you see that? ~ I am proud of you— 
proud!” 

John tried to feel proud of himself but 
could not. He felt instead the bitterness 
of his own defeat, the impending loss 
of Lee. 

“T am so poor, Lee,” he said miserably. 
“Your father is right—I was mad to 


dream of you. I’m no good as a farmer. I 
have given up.” 

“Oh, John, you, must not give up. I[ 
know that you will succeed!’ Her earnest 
young voice thrilled him—as it thrilled 
the two men listening behind her. 
“You’ve just had especially hard luck, 
John. It might have happened to any one. 
What would we do without you farmers? 
Who would feed us, clothe us, if you all 
gave up? It’s the noblest work in the 
world. John, John, please try once more!” 

She was very close to him. He tried to 
shut from his senses her warm fresh 
sweetness. 

“No,” he whispered between his teeth. 

“Not if I help you—John?” 

Wretchedly he stammered, “You can’t 
help me, Lee. You promised your father 
—that—if I failed—again this year—you 
would break our engagement.” 
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“Oh, that,” she murmured, her face 
against his. “I took that back ‘long ago.’ 

Into his heart stole a singing gladness 
Something of her bi e and courage, he 
optimism and ition, fired him) 
Stronger than reason Ht To youth. 

And a man, after all, is not made of 
wood. 

Together they slipped into the damp 
dusk of Washington Street, into thé 
friendly obscurity of aisles of crated celery 
and spinach, of boxed apples and oranges, 
of sacked onions and potatoes. 

And Benjamin Norris knew that he, 
too, had failed. A painful lump in his 
throat had to be gulped down before he 
could face Baratti. 

The Italian’ looked away and said in @ 
husky voice, “I have a little wine here, 
Mr. Norris—very smooth, very old. Shall] 
we have a glass—yes?” 





she had driven them out to the shore op- 
pane the Seal Rocks to watch Simpy 
roadcasting, but had found no Simpy 
there; such misrepresentation should not 
be tolerated and KFRC should be 
ashamed of itself, she concluded. 

Simpy Fitts in real life is a nice, un- 
assuming young chap known as M. L. 
Upton who was an operator at KFRC. 
When Harrison Holloway, the director of 
the station, felt the need of a morning pro- 

ram, he sized up Upton, concluded that 

e had the humor and the ability to get 
away with it and turned the job over to 
him without instructions of any kind. 
And Upton is getting away with it nicely. 
He is still unmarried, girls, and has a sweet 
disposition. 

But the mainstay of all programs is 
music of some kind and quality. The 
growth of the movie orchestra gave mu- 
sicians of all kinds a tremendous lift; now 
the radio has still further increased the de- 
mand for musical performers and enlarged 
their earning power. Take, for instance, 
Max Dolin and his symphony orchestra. 

Max Dolin’s career from the humble 
rooms of his birth in Odessa to the broad- 
casting studio on top of a Pacific Coast 
skyscraper has not been without many 
ups and downs. His early ambition was 
to become a violin virtuoso; he made great 
sacrifices to obtain a violin education in 
Paris, but the subsequent concert tours in 
various parts of the world brought large 
artistic but small cash rewards. Max 
Dolin did not find his real field until he 
became musical director of the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City where he re- 
mained for eight years. He repeated that 
success as musical director of the Presi- 
dent’s Palace hotel in Havana and of the 
California theater in San Francisco. You 
radio listeners know the quality of music 
he dispenses over the air. His men, by 


= way, go to work in sky-blue smocks. 
be I don’t know. 
here is a lesson in the fact that the 
Pacific Coast contingents filled that 
Allentown encampment with music. Some- 
thing in the atmosphere, perhaps the cli- 
mate and the beautiful scenery, seems to 
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stimulate artistic effort and appreciation 
in this blessed region. Maybe that’s why 
Harold Dana, born and raised in the 
orange groves of Redlands where the 
mocking birds fill the scented spring night 
air with liquid notes, sang in his father’s 
orange grove, sang in school, on the road, 
everywhere. And as he sang, he dreamed 
of lifting the vast audiences of La Scala out 
of their seats with the power and the glory 
of his baritone. 


ACKENZIE GORDON, the 

mighty-chested San _ Francisco 
singer and story-teller, trained young 
Dana’s voice, trained it so well that Tito 
Ruffo in 1923 selected Dana as the best 
baritone in California. After a long 
concert tour Dana, still studying, took 
up broadcasting. You’ve heard him, but 
some of these days he'll be gone. He 
is learning Italian. That dream of lifting 
La Scala audiences out of their seats is 
still working overtime. 

Radio is encouraging musical talents of 
all kinds. Hundreds of men and women, 
mostly young, are today earning greater 
or smaller sums regularly by performing 
in front of a microphone; before the ad- 
vent of the broadcasting station they 
might have an occasional engagement, but 
to most of them the only way of cashing 
in on their musical education was through 
teaching. For instance, there is Hugh 
Walton, tenor, program director and an- 
nouncer of KGW. He had a fine voice, 
still has it and is cultivating it, but he 
decided that there was a better future in 
banking than in singing—until radio came 
along. During his college days—he’s only 
twenty-three now—he collected a Kappa 
Sigma pin that he still wears, but he has 
cast all thoughts of imitating Giannini to 
the four winds. Now he can develop his 
tenor and get good pay while he is doing 
the developing. But he still buys his own 
neckties. 

Thelma Lee, the soprano of the same 
station, buys her own ties and also buys 
those worn by Jerry Neterer who in pri- 


vate life is her husband. You can see 
from her portrait that she is young and 
attractive. She wears that ten-gallon’ 
sombrero because she sings arias from the 
“Girl of the Golden West” where she was 
not born, having come to Oregon from 
a after extensive stage and operatig 
erience. 

o Barbara Blanchard the radio also 
opened the way to fame and income. For 
a ros she has been broadcasting over the: 

; C. Pacific Coast network, the 
nit of her lyric soprano producing 
thousands of letters for her. Before she) 
went on the air, she sang in concerts and; 
entertainments when she was not looking 
after her child. ; 

Dorothy Lewis, the Oregonian’s con 
tralto, has been singing over KGW for 
four years. That’s what she loves best; 
singing. Next to singing she enjoys 
driving a motor car that has real speedy 
in addition she knows flowers, knows how 
to grow them and how to arrange them) 
So far she has promised to honor and obey, 
no man and lives with her parents in 
Portland. 

Hold on a minute. We almost forgot to 
mention Professor Schnitzel of the Uni} 
versity of Cincinnapolis, Oho, whose lec} 
tures over the N. B. C. Pacific Coast cir) 
cuit have brought enlightenment and. 























cheer into thousands of Western homes! 


When he is not lecturing to spellbound | 


radio audiences Professor Schnitzel sells” 


San Francisco real estate under the nam¢ 
of Clarence Colman. | 


years on the staff of the Manila Times be} 
fore he returned to the Coast to engage in} 
advertising, real estate and radio work. 


While Professor Schnitzel wandered all) 


over the world seeking data for the delight 
of his hearers, the members of the Arion 
Trio, broadcasting over the N. B. C. cir 
cuit in the West, stayed right at home. 
This trio, consisting of Josephine Holub, 
violin, Margaret Avery, ’cello, and Joyce 
Barthelson, piano, has been playing to 
gether ever since they discovered their 
musical talents while studying at the 





His lectures on) 
Oriental history and events should be) 
especially authentic as he spent several) 
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EADERSHIP— in the science of tire 
engineering and construction, in 
resources and world-wide facilities— 


unquestionably belongs to Firestone. 
Leadership 1s always best appreciated 


by those who are, themselves, leaders 


of men and affairs. Therefore, it 1s log- 
ical that Firestone Gum- Dipped Tires 
should carry the finest cars on the lead- 


ing boulevards and highways of the world. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 
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NFALTERING....the Southern Cross with its cargo of men and fuel Flot 
winged its way steadily, swiftly on, over the greatest expanse of water in CT 


the world to the magnificent accomplishment—flying from America to 
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Australia, the direct route, with a land plane. This feat was inspired ~ 
by a “‘fantastic’’ dream, years old. @{Kingsford-Smith and Ulm’s courageous, ing 
unselfish sacrifice at the altar of the romantic dream culminated in a year’s actual just 
preparation. In this feat courage must share honors with preparation. Courage don’ 
was accompanied by the most modern equipment science has developed. ‘The add, 
selection of Union Aviation Gasoline was a distinct tribute to the dependable “0 
quality of the products developed in our research laboratories. UNION OIL ~ COMPANY bial 
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In Person! 
Technical High School. 
Hermann Trutner, the musical instruc- 
tor, recognized their harmonic ability, 
coached and guided them for several 
years. They played at teas, afternoon 
entertainments and finally started broad- 
casting over KTAB. Thence they were 
promoted to KGO, the big General Elec- 
tric station and finally their popularity 
enabled them to reach audiences from 
British Columbia to Mexico over the net- 
work stations of the N. B. C. They spe- 


cialize in Spanish music and Mexican folk 


songs for which Joyce Barthelson makes 
the arrangements. One of the trio is 
married. Guess which. 


PEAKING of KTAB, that station 

is perhaps the best known of the 
church studios on the Pacific Coast. Of 
course Sister Aimee has more power, but 
not nearly as much variety as the Rev. 
George Phillips, pastor of the Tenth 
Avenue Baptist Church of Oakland, puts 
into the KTAB programs. He’s a broad 
minded minister who believes that the 
radio audiences will enjoy wholesome in- 
formation and entertainment from a 
church station even if it has no religious 
flavor. Though there is no way of ac- 
curately measuring the popularity and the 


size of the audience of any station, KTAB 


would probably get the votes of most 
radio-set owners in a popularity contest. 

Switching back to the dispensers of 
heavenly harmony, there is the male quin- 
tette known as The Rounders consisting 
of Myron Niesley, tenor, Ben McLaugh- 
lin, ditto, Richard Hartt, baritone, Ar- 
mand Girard, basso—it sounds so much 
more artistic than plain bass—and Wil- 
liam Cowles, accompanist. The real boss 
of the outfit, though, is another tenor, 
Dudley Chambers, who spent a year hunt- 
ing around Los Angeles for the component 
parts of the quintette, fitting them to- 
gether with such nicety that the public 
welcomed them with open arms when they 
made their first appearance with the 
Duncan Sisters in Topsy and Eva. That 
popularity followed them to the radio 
where they have been broadcasting to 
Pacific Coast for a year over the network. 
You can also hear them on phonograph 
records if the radio does not give you 
enough of them. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of 
the individuals, let me state that both of 
them vigorously deny the report that they 
are man and wife. He denies it; she de- 
nies it. Both maintain vigorously and 
indignantly that they are not married, 
that they are friends. 

This refers to Virginia Flohri and 
Robert Hurd, stars of KFI, the 5000- 
watt Los Angeles station. Miss Flohri’s 
soprano voice has been heard around the 
world, and so has Hurd’s tenor. Miss 
Flohri collects books that were published 
prior to the fifteenth century; according 
to Don Gillum who has been an assistant 
director and scenario writer in Hollywood 
and who has tasted it, Miss Flohri’s cook- 
ing is as divine as her singing—and she 
just loves dogs. If those traits and hobbies 
don’t make her a really complete per- 
sonality, I don’t know what should be 
added. 

Of course she is a thorough musician, 
having practised the art ever since she was 
a child soloist. She studied in Europe for 
two years, returned for a concert tour, be- 





came intrigued by the possibilities of the 
radio—and there she is, with KFI since 
1923. And she studied radio singing, per- 
forming before a microphone for hours 
while technicians criticized the mechanics 
of voice reproduction, breath control and 
diction. It’s the addition of continuous 
intelligent effort to her native talent that 
has given her wide popularity. 

Now let’s shift the spotlight to the pro- 
gram director and tenor who is not Miss 
Flohri’s husband—Robert Hurd. He has 
another negative distinction, being wholly 
and totally without a middle name or even 
initial. Just Robert, that’s all. Yes, he 
has a third negative distinction. Among 
real musicians he looms in lonely grandeur 
as an artist without a hair trigger temper! 

Robert Hurd was born in Salt Lake 
City thirty-six years ago, the son of an 
English father and a part-German mother, 
both with decided musical talent. At the 
age of six Robert decided that music 
would be his career. He started studying 
the piano then, and he has been studying 
music ever since. He started earning the 
money for his musical education at an 
early age; no “angel” sent him to Berlin, 
Paris, London and New York to pursue 
his studies. He went on his own, working 
like a fiend because he loved it. 


j sa was an afterthought, though, to 
make use of his voice. William 
Thorner, the great voice teacher, suggested 
it to him and he accepted the suggestion. 
The voice came in very handy when Earl 
Anthony in 1925 engaged Hurd to come 
out to Los Angeles and build the programs 
for his station. With that job he has been 
remarkably successful. Knowing good 
music, he put it on the air—and the aud- 
iences liked the dose. Robert Hurd has 
sung over two hundred lieder in the 
original German text into the microphone 
—and his listeners clamored for more. 
He has abbreviated and orchestrated 
eight of the standard operas for radio 
presentation, a feat the professional musi- 
cian can best understand. And with all 
these accomplishments he is one of the 
most likable human personalities on the 
air today. 

People are queer. They do such weird, 
contradictory things. I know a football 
player who tats and crochets when he 
thinks nobody can see him; and a little 
94-pound woman who just loves to drive 
trucks and tractors; and a bank president 
who adores cooking so much that he does 
it professionally three evenings a week in 
a little joint he owns under cover; and a 
butcher who has a passion for rare per- 
fumes. 

And there is Fred Lynch. By profession 
and preference, Fred, besides being Irish, 
is a hard-rock driller whose bit has gouged 
into gneiss and granite from Panama to 
Alaska. It happened that the last nice 
drilling job petered out when he was in 
Alaska, so he turned from hard rock to 
harder, tougher characters, handling them 
gently but firmly on the waterfront of 
Juneau, capital of our northern territory, 
where Fred represented the city police 
department. He was half of it. 

When drilling jobs were not to be held 
and the majesty of the law required no 
upholding, Fred Lynch used his tenor for 
making a living. It t was a good tenor, so 
good that Rosa Ponselle urged him to 
study the art of tone production profes- 
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sionally, but Fred, being Irish, preferred 
to roam, to drill, to wander and drift— 
until the Juneau admirers of the melo- 
dious manhandler almost compelled him 
to give the KOMO audiences a sample of 
his vocal wares. 

They liked that sample so well that 
Fred Lynch came to anchor in Puget 
Sound, a permanent fixture on the station 
staff. And Mrs. Fred, an Alaskan native 
daughter, heaved a sigh of relief. Tune in 
on KOMO some night and listen to the 
cheerful tenor; you'll like the voice and 
the personality that comes to your an- 
tenna. 

Sopranos, you know, are not so very 
popular with radio audiences. They’ve 
got to have something besides a soprano 
to go over. Alice MacLean has that some- 
thing—and it isn’t just IT. There’s much 
more to the quality that has brought Miss 
MacLean letters of appreciation from 
homesteaders in the Peace River country, 
from trappers near the Arctic circle, from 
members of the Northwestern Mounted 
Police on the northern trails, from pros- 
pectors in the Yukon territory, so many 
letters that they bestowed the honorary 
title “Sweetheart of the North” on her. 
Miss MacLean—she’s a bona fide miss— 
sang in the cantonments of Alberta to 
those lean Canadian boys before they 
went East across the Atlantic—many, too 
many of them, only to “go West.” And 
she sang for them again when the sur- 
vivors came back, sang in the hospitals, 
sang at many, too many biers. Durinz 
those fearful days something came into 
her voice, some indefinable quality that 
pulled at the heartstrings. It’s there yet. 
And so the letters come out of the white, 
silent places when she sings into the micro- 
phone of Seattle’s KOMO. 

I wish you could see as well as hear Jose 
Barroso when he plays La Golondrina. 
Even the blase, hard-boiled announcer 
watches the little fellow as he makes the 
big ’cello sing. I don’t know whether 
Senor Barroso is for or against Calles, but 
he certainly puts the soul of Mexico into 
the playing of Mexican and Spanish songs. 
Perhaps he’s just a little homesick when 
he plays them. 


Mme ICANS, you know, are far 
more musical than we United 
Statesers. We listen; they sing and play. 

here’s a band of some sort in every village 
and hamlet and the tinkle of the guitar is 
absorbed with the mother’s milk. Little 
black-eyed Jose swiped his teacher-father’s 
violin almost as soon as he could toddle. 
He showed so much talent that he was sent 
to Mexico City where the greatest ’cellist 
of them all, Pablo Casals, induced him to 
trade the stringed soprano for the sonorous 
baritone, the ’cello. He led the ’cello 
section of Mexico’s greatest symphony 
orchestra; he toured the United States 
with a string quartette; he married a 
Mexican singer and decided that the trees, 
the trout, the climate and the mountains 
of the Puget Sound country were just 
about right. But when he plays La Golon- 
drina for the KOMO audience, he puts his 
whole soul into the performance. 

We have endeavored to be choosy in 
this presentation of radio personalities; to 
trot out for the delectation of the dear 
reader only those who enjoy a really wide 
popularity, and not all of those because 
of the limitations of space. Now, friends 
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of the printed page, if you liked the enter- 
tainment provided through the generosity 
of the Holeproof Rubber Company, 
Makers of the Eversoft Tire, and agreed 
with our ideas of popularity, write us a 
letter and tell us. 


If you don’t agree, write us a letter 
and set us right. Also tell us whether 
in your judgment radio programs are 
improving or going down __hill—and 
why, whether you prefer more Bee- 
thoven or more jazz, more talks by 


In Person! 


people who have something to say and 
know how to say it or more so-called 
entertainment. Write—and remember} 
this: Whenever you hear the hiss of escap-f 
ing air, think of the Eversoft Tire!) 
Good-bye! | 
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The World I Saw 


cause in my mind I had the appointment. 
I had made it, way out West, when I first 
determined to be a writer, right off quick, 
and started on my novel. I had been 
having that appointment for a long time, 
now—in my own mind. It was one of the 
well-established facts of life. That Mr. 
McNally didn’t know about it was a mere 
detail. 

The man lead me through more space, 
past more tubes of ghastly green light, 
past little gates, past men and women 
adding up figures, and sorting papers, and 
reading manuscript pages with green eye 
shades on, and then directed me to a door. 

I went on and pushed the door open; 
stepped in, closing it softly behind me. I 
was in a very large room, but pancake-y, 
so low-ceilinged and so big all around. A 
flat sort of room. And ’way across at the 
farther side, back of a large flat-topped 
desk, sat a small, white-haired old gentle- 
man, with gold-rimmed spectacles across 
his nose. The distance between us seemed 
miles. All at once it was as if I could 
never make it. He looked up and kept on 
looking, with something of growing sur- 
prise as I danced along toward him, all 
the circular ruffles flopping, the leghorn 
hat flopping, the poppies flopping—and 
then at last I was by his side. 

He looked stern, waiting for me to 
speak. 

“T’ve brought you a novel,” I said, 
smiling cheerfully; for all at once he 
seemed so very old, and I wanted to put 
him at his ease. 

“Who sent you to me?” 
coldly. 

“Nobody—I chose you,” I answered. 
“Out of all the publishers in the world, I 
chose you.” 

He stared; then, “Sit down,” he said. 

I drew the chair up close to his desk, 
perched on its edge, and began excitedly 
to unwrap the precious manuscript. 

“Just a moment,” he said, stopping me. 
“Where do you come from?” 

“The West,” I told him, proudly. I 
thought he might have a prejudice against 
some part of the West, so I didn’t say 
what part. 

“Um—I rather thought so.” His gaze 
lifted to my hat. “I’ve got a ranch out 
West; hasn’t done much of anything so far 
but raise poppies. However, if I were a 
young man, I’d go West and live on a 
ranch.” 

“T should think you would,” I agreed 
heartily. 

“Will you tell me,” he went on in a mea- 
sured way, though he was softening a 
little, “how you came to choose me for 
your publisher?” 

My fingers itched to get on with the un- 
wrapping, but I waited: “Because you’ve 
educated me,” I said. “I’ve had to study 
Rand-McNally school books till I know 


he asked, 
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them by heart. And I thought you might 
like your own product.” 

He put his thin white fingers to his lips, 
coughed, a-hemmed several times. Then, 
“Ts it a good story?” he asked. 

“Fine!” I told him, and began to un- 
wrap the manuscript to show him how 
good it was. 

But he held out his hands for it and I 
gave it to him. He began to close the 
wrappings, and my heart sank. 

“Leave your story with me,” he said. 
“T will read it myself and let you know.” 

“When?” I demanded. 

“Are you in so great a hurry?” He 
smiled now. 

“Well, I’d like to know as soon as I can 
—in a few days.” 


GAIN he looked at me in that 
measuring way he had, then he 
said, ‘Come in a week from today. That 
will be next Wednesday—at ten thirty.” 

He rose, and the interview was over. 

It was a week to be got through, some 
way; but it didn’t matter, it wasn’t time 
that meant anything. I knew he would 
take my story, of course—any publisher 
would and be mighty glad of the chance! 
But still it was an intense week of waiting. 
I rode on street cars, visited parks, 
tramped about, only half seeing or hear- 
ing, saying to myself: “Now one more 
hour is gone. Pretty soon it will be one 
more day. Then I can sleep all night and 
be twenty-four hours closer to Wednes- 
day!” 

On the eventful morning I again dressed 
with great care and called at the publish- 
ing house. This time no questions were 
asked; I was allowed to find my way di- 
rectly to Mr. McNally. I pushed back 
the door very cautiously; yes, there he 
sat, just as I had left him. It hadn’t been 
a dream or anything. Jubilantly, I almost 
ran across that terrible space that sepa- 
rated us, stopped beside his desk, looked 
my question down into his eyes. 

He smiled up at me. “Sit down, sit 
down.” 

I sat down, but it was not very solid 
sitting down; I was pushing all the time 
to the front of the chair. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, in his de- 
liberate way, “I’ve decided to bring out 
your book.” 

I tried to thank him, tried to tell him 
how wonderful it was, but not a sound 
would come—“It will need a_ little 
editing—books always do,” he added 
kindly. He was scribbling names on 
cards. ‘See this man—he will talk it over 
with you and get it ready for the printer. 
You may choose your own cover design if 
you ac have a talk with the artist,” 
and he handed me another card. 


I could take the cards, but still I 
couldn’t speak. And now he was on his} 
feet, and bowing—and now he was sitting) 
down again, separating his coat tails in his} 
careful old-man’s way, but even yet I} 
couldn’t speak. I turned and went out. 

No use to stop when I couldn’t speak. 
I'd have to come back, later. I went on 
out to the street, walking blindly, not in 
the least knowing where I was going.) 
Soon I became conscious of passers-by} 
smiling at me—men smiled, and women 
smiled, and newsboys smiled, and a big 
blue-coated policeman smiled. And then 
I caught a glimpse of myself in a large} 
plate glass window, and saw that I was| 
going like a streak of wind, all the circu- 
lar ruffles, and the leghorn hat, and the’ 
poppies flopping, while I grinned from ear 
to ear like some great Cheshire cat before a 
bowl of cream. 

The street was no place for me. I hur- 
ried to the hotel, went to my room, threw 
myself on the good old Palmer House bed, 
and bounced on the springs for a full hour,/ 
before I had bounced out enough joy to} 
get my tongue loose. But when I could 
speak again, there wasn’t a soul to speak 
to, no one to whom I could run with the 
great good news. I sent mamaa telegram. 
Years after I came across this passage 
marked in her Bible: 

“Lord, now lettest thy servant depart 
in peace, according to thy word; For mine} 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

And in the margin the notation: “Read 
the day I received news of Anne’s book.” 


TT next time I went to the pub- 
lishing house I asked the editor if 
books didn’t mean royalties. 

“Some books do.” 

“And you mean mine might not?” 

“Tt’s all a gamble.” 

“But it’s got to.” 

“Some writers say that and try different 
things. Just at this minute George Barr} 
McCutcheon is over on State street with! 
his new book, Graustark, under his arm.) 
The first man to say to him, ‘You're’ 
McCutcheon,’ will get a dollar bill. It’s 
all in this morning’s papers. That’s one} 
way to fame.” : 


“And you have to do crazy things like 
that?” ‘ 

“When you’re unknown.” 

“Will it make him known?” 

“Yes, if he keeps it up.” 

“Is he a good writer?” 

“Pretty good.” 

“Better than 1?” 

“Um—more sophisticated.” Then he 
handed me my first galley proofs. In the 
excitement of seeing my story in print I 
forgot all about royalties. 

But I had occasion to think about the 
money side, for I had to have some more 
pretty soon or go back home. This was 
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unthinkable. And it was equally un- 
thinkable to send home for money. When- 
ever I thought of it, interest, and taxes 
and assessments lined up like an army 
‘before me. Why, what was it I was want- 
ing money in such a hurry for, but to help 
relieve the financial situation at home, to 
save all the property that was threaten- 
ing right along to be lost? No, I could not 
send home for money, no matter what 
happened. 

| started blithely out to find a job. I 


tee 





would go on a newspaper, I decided, till 
my roy alties began to come in, which was 
six months away, and if they didn’t come 
in fluently enough, I’d keep on doing 
newspaper work. It was all as simple as 
that! 


CALLED to see Mr. Wm. Handy, 

Sunday editor of the Tribune, another 
tired looking man in a small office back of 
a large flat-topped desk, completely sur- 
rounded by newspapers. I couldn’t get 
near his desk for them. I wondered how 
he ever got out, if he ever did. Maybe he 
didn’t; just had food handed across to him. 
When I spoke he lifted his head, not his 
shoulders. 

I told him that I had called to get a job 
on his paper; that I wanted to be a news- 
paper woman. I told him all about my 
novel. 

He yawned. 

I pressed the matter. 

He suppressed the next yawn. 

I pushed close to the desk; was in- 
sistent; told him I was in the city alone, 
and about out of money, and must have a 
job. 

“You don’t want to be a newspaper 
woman,” he now said, in a patiently kind 
sort of voice, | as though he had said it 
often. “It isn’t a job for a nice girl.” 

I said I guessed I wasn’t nice, then, for 
I did want to be a newspaper woman. 

“Ever been one?” 

No, I admitted, I hadn’t, except to 
write some little stories for the home 
paper; but I was sure I could do it. I 
had written a book, and I just loved to 
write, and— 

“See here,” he broke in, “You don’t 
know what you’re talking about. Why, 
I wouldn’t be turned loose in Chicago my- 
self, with all my experience, without a job. 
I would starve to death. ¥ ou can’t do it. 
Go home to your mother.” 

With that he dropped his head again 
and was instantly miles away in the manu- 
script he was reading. There being noth- 
ing else to do, I left; but I was infuriated. 
He'll be sorry—I told myself, fiercely, 
when the day comes that he wants me to 
write for his paper, and begs me to, just 
begs and begs and I won’t do it!—Anyway, 
there were plenty of other papers. 

I tried the Inter-Ocean, but I couldn’t 
even get to the editor; the Record-Herald 
with the same result; then the Journal. 
I tried them all, till at last there was but 
one newspaper left, the Daily News. 

Down a narrow hall, past a row of wire 
cages, up some steps, down some more— 
and I ran plump into the office boy on 
guard eating his lunch of bread and bo- 
logna. I had had sorry experience with 
otice boys. They were czars. I backed 
quickly away, for I had seen the managing 
editor’s name on the door. I would wait 
till the boy left. I walked down the hall 


again, loitered near the wire cages, won- 
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dered if it made people wild to sit all day 
in a cage, and presently saw the boy dash 
past with some sheets of paper. I darted 
quickly in the opposite direction, and out 
of breath reached the editor’s office. 

As I pushed open the door, I prayed for 
the right words; it was so very necessary 
that I land this job. But I am afraid my 
guardian angel was not attending strictly 
to business on that day. An elderly gen- 
tleman sat back of a small cluttered desk; 
snowy edges of hair showed beneath a 
black skull cap. He looked up, glowered. 

I began on my story; about the new 
book soon to be out, and being in Chicago 
alone, and just having to have a job. 

He didn’t even lift his head as Mr. 
Handy had done—only his eyes, looking 
up over his glasses: “What have you done 
ona newspaper?” 

“Nothing, really,” I admitted, “but—” 

“What do you think you can do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—most any of it. 
I’m not particular.” 

“For instance?” He tapped the edi- 
torial page of that day’s News, open be- 
fore him. 

“T don’t know,” I said, “none of it looks 
hard—but I’ve never read the News.” 

With that he snatched at the sheet, 
clutching it in hard, mad fingers, and 
shouted: ‘‘You’ve never read my paper? 
Never read it, and think you can write for 
it? Want to write for my paper—that— 
that you’ve never read? Go! Go! Go! Go 
write for the papers that you do read!” 
He was half rising, trembling with fury. 

But this was my last chance. I couldn’t 
go.— “I’ve never read hardly any news- 
papers,” I screamed back, catching his 
key. ‘Papa never cared much about our 
reading newspapers. He said there was 
too much scandal in them! He was par- 
ticular! And I’ve only been in Chicago 
a few weeks!” 

I realized I was rattling on wildly, but I 
couldn’t stop. “I'll begin reading the 
News today, honest I will, and [’ll read it 
every day of my life, if—if you’ll only give 
me a job!” 

He stared at me, his lower lip trembling, 
his eyes batting queerly, for all the world 
as if he had a perfect idiot in his office and 
didn’t in the least know the technique for 
handling idiots. But my rage had died 
down, too. 

“Let me try, Mr. Faye,” I begged. 
“You don’t have to keep me if I can’t do 
it. Just let me try.” 


H~ turned to the paper still clutched 
in his hand and smoothed it flat. 
“That column,” he said. “I need some one 
on that column.” He pounded it with his 
fist. “If you’ ve got brains I can use you; 
if not I can’t. Now—Go!” 

I carefully noted the title of the column. 
It was “Over the Teacups.” Then I 
went. 

Downstairs among the wire cages I 
bought a month’s back copies, and carried 
them home; studied that column. It was 
humor, the lightest sort of light humor. 
Each one a complete little story of some 
everyday incident, beginning with: “The 
blue-eyed girl said to the brown-eyed 
girl,” or “The girl in the raglan said to the 
girl in the tailored suit,” or “The pretty 
little brunette said to the big blonde,” — 
and so on all about the new dining room 
carpet that father bought, and no one 
liked, or what happened to the egg money 
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Cleanliness is extra 
necessary in summer 





AT ANY time of the 
year, the toilet bowl 
should be clean and 
spotless. But in sum- 
mer-time it should be 
kept especially pure 
and sparkling. 

- Sani-Flush takes the 
unpleasantness out of this job. 
Just sprinkle it in the bowl, follow- 
ing the directions on the can, 
and flush. The job is done. 
Pleasantly, conveniently and 
thoroughly. 

Sani-Flush cleans and purifies 
the entire toilet, even the hidden, 
unhealthful trap. 

Use Sani-Flush a lot in summer. 
It is harmless to plumbing. It 
makes work pleasanter. Keep a 

can on hand all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenitc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also Makers of Melo... 





A real water softener 



















IN YOUR CLOSETS 
Moore Push-less 
Hangers 


(THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST) 
areideal for the hanging up of 


many things 
10. Pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila- 
Use MOORE PUSH-PINS to fasten all 
little things to walls. 












The man who knows Oil uses 


Ee De pecanse 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good IF 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us. 
direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 








Oil refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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in the teapot when Aunt Liza came and 


insisted on making her own tea, or every-" 


body salting the mush because nobody 
ever did and the wry faces that followed— 
with no one willing to own up, each 
thinking he alone was the guilty party; or 
luggage difficulties, or mailing white mice 
and having them gnaw through, or mar- 
riageable bachelors that wouldn’t marry, 
or little brothers that were pests to their 
big sisters, or that awful person that gives 
advice—or bosses—just the most every- 
day happenings of everyday people and 
homes, just what people would naturally 
do—if they were that kind of people. And 
this was what was wanted of me—only 
this! 

But I had to do it; that’s all there was 
to that. $2.35—that was all I had left. 
How was I to eat? Happily, that very first 
day, in my prowlings, I came across the 
National Biscuit Company’s plant, and 
found that I could get there, freshly baked 
each day, and hot from the oven, all the 
kinds of biscuit and crackers they made— 
the broken ones that could not be packed 
—for five cents a bagful; a great big bag, 
all I cared to carry. So I laid in a supply 
and planned my eating with system: For 
breakfast, I would have the nice whole- 
some graham ones with a cup of tea; for 
lunch the salt ones, with a cup of tea; for 
dinner, the nutty, fruity, gooey ones— 
with a cup of tea. I had a little cap that 
fitted over the gas jet—for the old-fash- 
ioned house still had gas instead of elec- 
tricity—and on this I could heat water. 
It really wasn’t at all bad. 

Having established the culinary depart- 
ment, I turned to my desk; placed my 
typewriter, got out paper and notes, sat 
down before the machine, put my fingers 
on the keys, and said to myself, ‘‘Now, be 
funny!” I waited but nothing funny 
came. “Well, start,” I demanded. ‘Go 
on—be funny.” 

But nothing started— 


A T last I sprang up and seized my 
hat: “I'll go out and find some- 
thing funny,” I said. 

I went into a cheap restaurant ostens- 
ibly for a bite of lunch, but really in quest 
of something funny. I ordered a big 
baked apple, ate slowly; still nothing 
funny happened. Then I picked up m 
check and started toward the cashier’s 
cage. Several were ahead of me, but the 
line was blocked by a very blond man 
who was ogling the cashier, a pretty pink- 
ish girl all round-eyed and scallopy at the 
edges. She had shot out his change but 
he wouldn’t move on. He wore a new 
store suit and carried a fall overcoat over 
his arm, and had a cane, and looked all 
dressed up. He was trying to impress 
her, and she was impressed, but also want- 
ing to get on with her business of shooting 
out change. 

Just then a man in the line had a stroke 
of genius; he reached up and turned on 
the electric fan that had been turned off 
because of the cooler weather, and 1 
stantly the sudden whir of air swooped in 
under the blond man’s very blond wig, 
lifting it clear off his head, and sending 1 it 
swirling round and round with the fan, 
exposing the pinkest, baldest, shiningest 
dome you ever saw! Every one howled 
with laughter, howled till they were mop- 
ping tears from their eyes, while they 


made wild grabs at the toupee each time 


it came around, like a game. I howled, 
too; but hurried away for I had 
my funny story. If that was the kind of 
thing that made everybody laugh, then 
all I had to do was to tell it so every reader 
would see it just as we had, and they 
would laugh, too. I raced home, and on 
the way a little story came to me into 
which to fit the incident. But I didn’t 
write it on my typewriter; for that spine 
was screaming for rest. I dashed into my 
room, slammed and locked the door, and 
lay quickly down on the floor. For 
several minutes I merely lay there with 
closed eyes easing that wretched spine. 
Then, the ache lessened, I propped a ck 
against my knees, and scribbled off my 
story. Later I made a few changes, copied 
it and mailed it to Mr. Faye. 
accepted it. 


E 

H Oh joy of joys, I now knew how! 
And I knew that I knew how, I’d some 
way caught the knack. IJ received $5.00 for 
it. It filled a column. My name was not 
used, of course; only myself and Mr. Faye 
in all the world knew that the story that 
men going home from business on the 
street cars were laughing at, was mine. 
But the rapture of seeing them laugh— 
seeing that little smile begin to curl their 
lips as their eyes ran down the column! I 
began dimly to wonder if it wasn’t as fine 
a thing to make people laugh as to make 
them weep. 

Feverishly I now set to work, riding on 
street cars, visiting common eating 
places, department store basements, tea 
rooms, steadily in quest of something 
funny. The world became one grand 
grind of grist, some of which I knew was 
funny, and my one object in life was to 
find it. 

I found a good deal. It is interesting 
the way you find what you are looking 
for. Something you never heard of be- 
fore, once you know about it, and begin 
to look for it, is on every hand. My 
stories weren’t all accepted, but about 
three out of five were. I felt very gay 
hearted and wrote buoyant letters home, 
reporting Chicago as the very dearest 
spot on earth, with the most perfect 
people and the grandest climate. I never 
mentioned the homesick times, or the 
hungry times, or the spine-aching times; 
but just the glory-times. Some way, it 
makes a thing more real to mention it, 
and when you don’t want it to be real, 
just don’t talk about it—that was my 
creed. 

And then the book came out. ‘‘Eugene 
Norton,” my book, my precious little 
child, going at last away from me, out in 
the world all by itself. I carried the six 
presentation copies home with me, and 
sat down with them in my arms, loving 
them. The artist had not caught the look 
of sage brush very well, his picture being 
more like a stumpy live oak tree, and the 
larks like hawks hovering ominously over 
it. But the dedication—to papa—was 
beautiful. I loved it; loved it all; opened 
page after page, slowly, saw a mis- 
spelled word and felt crushed, saw a 
twisted sentence, and was afraid to read 
on. I might find something else. 

I mailed five of the copies West. The 
other was for Mr. McNally. I would go 
to see him, now. I wrote out an inscrip- 
tion for his book; but it sounded stiff. 
What I wanted to do was to throw my 


The World I Saw 


arms around his neck and cry a little 
but you can’t do that to a publisher. 
tried to think of something adequatd 
something lovely enough. How could § 
give him a glow of the same sort of hap) 
piness, sitting there in his gloomy olf 
ublishing house when he wanted s) 
Collly to be out in the sunshine among thi 
fragrances, that he had given me? Mak 
him feel happy—and somehow speciall 











ton. 
man. 


compensated—for the days he had had t W 
sit indoors just being a publisher? : we 
Before I found a way he died. of 

Andrew McNally’s death affected m fores 
deeply. I had built up to him, some way), aw 
like leaning a ladder against a strong | 
building; and now he wasn’t there. I hz 4 ae 
never told him; and now I never could) "© * 
Once more nothing was funny in all thy sil 
whole wide world. I would sit before ch 0 
typewriter, trying to be funny, but th a 
tears would fill my eyes. It was heart! “om 
breaking that people had to die this way ©"! 
just when everything was coming right) ee 
The old sadness filled me utterly. Achieve, _ °° 
ment was no use, for no matter how much) ey 
things might begin to come right in thé wee 
world, some one would die, the very ont tho 
things were most important for, and you ‘ *; 
couldn’t do a thing about it. — 

Again I was filled with the tragedy off my 
living. And still, the earth was going af 
right on around, and bills coming due, and b h 
no way for me to meet them but to be ?”' 
funny. I would think up a funny storyp, )" 
and try to laugh at it, but the laugh fey 5 
would be drowned in a fresh flood o f , 
tears. But I must be funny—must havd leadi 
the check. ow 

One day while trying desperately td Ses 
think of something funny enough to smile MOR 
about it, and get the smile into my bloodj a 
there flashed across my mind my first ang, 2°° 
only visit to Mr. Faye’s office; the aby SP" 
surdity of the interview, of my approach, ea 
of his rage. I had learned later from 4 °°" 
newspaper woman I talked with in the bu 
office one day, that Mr. Faye was now @ DU". 
bundle of nerves; that no one who knew *° un 
better ever afflicted him with calls and joy ec 
interruptions. That with all his kindness fs 
of heart—and more than one successful} U a 
magazine writer owed a great deal to the © "'™ 
same sort of criticism he was so steadily ee 
giving me—he was too terribly on edge to — 
endure human contact. And he just) *!° 
wouldn’t go away and rest, such was his, ™‘"* 
sense of responsibility to his paper. I had) ha 
learned all these things; and T fully under-f aie 
stood that nerve strain, that thing of 9!" 
holding on when you were ready to drop.) Ret | 
I knew the great central life-purpose such), “““P" 
control indicated; and I appreciated) a 
everything he did for me, treasuring every” ig 
smallest bit of writing he sent me. It is) (O° | 
all in my treasure-chest today. ogg 

UT notwithstanding all this, while? pleas 
trying to think of something funny,), -— 
and with the habit now of turning every- P 
thing into copy, that visit of mine to Mr. 
Faye’s office came back, and I began tof | pi 
smile over it; then to write. I made it into) 
a story, probably heightening the situa- 
tion, ele humor of it, put it into an 
envelope and mailed it to him. 

It was returned to me with a final note . 
from the great editor, “I shall not ask you \ 
to send in any more matter.’ 

It seemed unbelievable—but in those 
few words I was dismissed from the papet. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) = 
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The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 51) 






ton. 
» man.” 
We'll say he is, if it is true that he is 
frequently consulted by the foremost men 
of Washington, for Washington has more 
foremost men to the residential block than 


speciall 
ad had th 


cP i 





ected mi Seas: 
_)) any other city in the country. 
ome way ince , s 
> irc While, no doubt, the new senator owes | 
i ‘| hall much to his “very pleasing personality,” | 
a seal he also owes much to the discretion he | 
n all exercised ‘n picking his ancestors. The 
efore thi commercial biographer notes that he be- 
b ’ longs to one ‘‘of the oldest and most 
ut the . ; , cacaige 
a ae notable families of New York City”, and 
hits wal this notwithstanding his native American 
- | name. 
ng right : 
Bee Something of the new senator’s success 
Achieve: . oo See ree 
ow mucky Must be credited to his wisdom in picking 
. | the West for his arena. Fresh from Groton 
it in thé ia 
very ong and Harvard and Phi Beta Kappa halo | 
saul wall though he was, at the age of 22 he im- 
“mediately picked New Mexico for his fu- 
dy of tute home and promptly associated him- | 
igedy 0 ye cor ~ my r : a 
’. “1 self with “The Santa Fe New Mexican 
is going) |: : : : o 
Jue. and, Of Which he is editor and publisher “of 
ue, an : or es : 
it to bg Doth the English and Spanish editions; 


yes, both. With such discreet preliminarie ; 


anal 
: tonal it is no wonder that he climbed rapidly. 
Read By 1914 he had established himself as a 
st have future leader of the Republican party by 

leading the Progressive bolt from that 
tely tq Party in New Mexico. The war came 
ro smil@l along opportunely to decorate his career 
> blood) With the highly important military title 
Leis and and record. He was commissioned as a 
the abs ©#ptain and served valiantly as military 
proach] attache to the American embassy in Lon- 
from 4 don, for which achievement he was dec- 
in the Ofated with the British Military Cross— 


now 2 but.that bauble has not so far been used 
‘Y against him. Since the war he has en- 





He is, therefore, already a busy 
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Director 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello 
and all other Orchestral Instruments; Compo- 
sition, Harmony, History of Music, Theory, 
Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir Training, 
Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind and Brass. 
Department of Public School Music 
three-year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 
English, Psychology and Education, 
Languages 


Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 





New Fngland | 
CoNSERVATORY 
uunua OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1867 


Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-Five 


Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practise and appearing 
before audiences with orchestral 
paniment. 


Dormitories for women students. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 

















Year Opens 
September 20, 1928 
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Rock-A-Bye folding Stroller] 
Nc4O0 


An Ideal Stroller : 
Price $520 


when baby sits up 


As soon as your baby cansit 
up, ~ one of these folding 
strollers. Much easier to 
handle thanababy carriage. 
Baby will be happy in this ; | 
comfortable Stroller and ; j 

you can take it anywhere r 
you go. Folds up compactly 
to fit in the car or to take on 
the street car. Weighs only 
12lbs. Made of steel, ivory 
enameled, with red enameled wood ‘seat and foot rest. A 
handsome rubber tired stroller that you will findexceptionally 
handy. Get one at any store where nursery supplies are sold | 
or write for our nursery accessory catalog. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
(703 Leffingwell Avenue 
















_fr sunburn 


—instantly soothes 
and comforts 


At all DRUGGISTS 
Send for free trial bottle 





pale joyed a multitude of onerous and honora- 
dineal ble offices in public and private life. _ 
cessful), _. 4nd now, only 39 years old, he is a 
to thee United States senator with five “out- 
readily, Standing” cleanup bills and many and 
dge tof divers mincr ones to his credit. Also he is 
e juste 2 member of the Senate public lands com- 
vas hist mittee, and of the Commerce committee, 
Thad). t00: The progressives have great hopes 
under. that before the disillusionmg years shall 
ing off, claim him for the conservatives he will in- 
y dropp ect enough remedial legislation into the 
e sucht Republic to keep it republican for a long 
ciated) time. In any event he has already 
every, done enough to provide fresh inspiration 
“Tt jg for ambitious Boy Scouts and demon- 
| strate that the West still has opportunity 
for eastern boys of good family and 
-whilel pleasing personality. 
funny, 
a M, Polish up the old hoss 
ran to pistol and wait for 
it into 
situa- 
= al The O 
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evel | West Number 
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Know your carbon 
Papers”—is the advice 
to business 8irls who 
want to make their work 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention if addressed to 
The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street. San Francisco, California 


Awnings—New Style 


HAD sent up my suitcase from the 

little station, preferring to walk, 

and now I couldn’t find the house. 

I supposed I had followed the 

directions given me by the baggage 
man quite carefully. 

“When you turn off Main Street at 
Mission just walk straight ahead until you 
see the house with the awnings,” he said. 
“Everybody knows that house. You 
can’t miss it.” 

I had obeyed the sign at the corner, this 
was Mission Street, but I was still uncer- 
tain about the Arnold’s house where I was 
spending the week-end. I stopped a 
young woman wheeling her baby up the 
wide sunny street and 
made inquiries. She 
turned with a smile and 
pointed. “At the end 
of the block,” she said. 
“Back from the street. 
The house with the 
awnings.” 

And there it was, a 
home much like the 
others in the neighbor- 
hood, except for that 
touch of color and dis- 
tinction that had set it 
apart in the minds of 
all those who passed 
that way, “The house 
with the awnings.” 
Against the neutral 
background of the con- 
crete walls the gay 
awnings glowed with 
charming color, giving 
an individuality to the 
house and its surround- 
ings that was quite un- 
consciously impressed 
upon all who saw it. 
glanced at the upper windows as I turned 
in at the gateway. They were shaded by 
small separate awnings throwing a cool 
shadow across the front of the house and 
giving an effect of comfort within. The 
triple windows on the front of the living 
room were protected by a larger awning 
made in one piece, blending its har- 
monious colors with the sprightly flowers 
banked against the wall. I saw no one at 
the moment, but the maid who answered 
my ring took me through to the back of 
the house, where the party was gathered 
on the wide veranda enjoying the cool 
drinks that the hostess had provided as a 
welcome to her guests. Here, again, a 
huge awning cast its cool shade across the 
brick floor, supported at the sides by two 
rods or poles topped with devices that 

caneseel: a Moorish setting, or “‘castles in 


J he Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by Pauline Partridge 
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Spain” and somehow gave a romant'c 
touch to this modern scene. 

I noticed that the furnishings of this 
outdoor room had been chosen to blend 
with the awnings, taking advantage of 
their material and coloring. There was a 
couch, a swing with a canopy, and several 
chairs all using the colors employed with 
such distinction by the awnings, but to 
avoid monotony a slightly different ar- 
rangement of the colors and stripes were 
used in the furniture. 

As I sat beneath the gay canopy 
stretched between the two poles I had a 
sense of being transported to another 
country or another century. This might 








@ Gay awnings add distinction and color to the exterior of the home 


be a sheik’s tent on the desert, or the 
pavilion of one of the crusaders. There is 
imagination in awnings, nowadays. In- 
stead of the drab colors of yesterday, 
stained with rain, and faded by the sun, 
there is the brilliance of Italian splendor, 
the vivid life of the Riviera, the gayety of 
English gardens in the awnings of today. 
To begin with, they are extremely dur- 
able. It is not necessary to change them 
every year in order to add grace and color 
to the house. They retain their well 
blended shades and tones through sun- 
shine and showers, softening into the land- 
scape and the character of the house as 
furnishings gradually take on the person- 
ality of their owner. The style of the 
awnings is adapted to the period and the 
architecture of the house. In a home of 
the Spanish type a double curtain hung by 
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rings from a pole protects the Frenchi 
doors opening on to a little balcony. It is), 
an inspiration. On such a_ balcony, 
shielded by such a curtain, Juliet listened 
to Romeo, whispering in the garden below, 

In addition to the decorative quality of 
the modern awning, there is the practical 
side, which is equally important. The 
uses of this durable material have not yet 
been exhausted. Couch hammocks gain 
in distinction when they are covered with) 
a stripe blending the green of the garden 
with the gold of the sunshine. A canopy 
is, of course, a necessary accompaniment, 
In some climates an outdoor swimming, 
pool invites to lazy luxury. The sun 
heats the water to the 
temperature of the air, 
and at the side there is? 
usually a pergola or a) 
terrace where specta- 
tors sit to watch the} 
sports of the swimmers.) 
From this, ouc over the 
green waters of the 
pool, extends an awn- 
ing whose colors are 
reflected in the quict 
surface below. 

The motor launch 
waiting to take the! 
house party to the club 
across the lake is 
shielded by a similar 
canopy, a_ protection 
against asudden shower 
as well. 





HE children’s 
sand box, cov-) 
ered by an awning, 
shields their delicate 
skins from too direct 
contact with the rays of 


their play. 

Along the tennis court where the 
players are making their points the on- 
lookers enjoy a cup of tea or an iced drink 
with a sandwich or two to refresh them, 
at little tables protected by huge umbrel- 
las made from the awning cloth so cleverly 
put together as to form a distinctive pat- 
tern that might have been woven for that 
particular purpose. Small slip covers of 
the same material for the backs of the 
metal chairs protect the delicate gowns 
from spots and stains and add color and 
harmony to the scene. These tables and 
chairs dotted about a spacious lawn and 
surrounded by the shifting movement of 
players and spectators add an individual 
note to the changing scene that is as prac- 
tical and necessary as it is decorative. 
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Nevada 


Discovered! 


(Continued from page 30) 


Swhich roughly parallels the Susanville 
railroad at first, but finally, after skirting 
‘Smoke Creek desert, wanders away to- 
ward Alturas, across a country where 





Fantelopes still browse and wild horses 


multiply. Unfortunately, this brings you 
to the western shore of the lake instead of 


“the eastern side, near which rises the 
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| pouchy bills, or 


strange natural pyramid that suggested 
the lake’s name to its finder. However, 
you see it clearly from the western shore, 
despite the lake’s great area; its outlines, 
sharply symmetrical, stand out distinctly 
against the background of hills which, if 
not colored so highly as those surrounding 
Walker Lake, are quite as graceful. 

It is the many tufa formations of which 
the pyramid is only a startling sample, 
that chiefly make this lake distinctive, al- 
though plenty of other oddities character- 
ize it. For instance, you are quite justified 
in calling it a close blood-relative of Lake 
Tahoe, notwithstanding all the contrasts 
of altitude, vegetation, and geology which 
make them so different; for though Pyra- 
mid Lake, like Walker and Mono, has no 
outlet, it receives its water from Tahoe by 
the medium of Truckee River, which 
rises there. But the tufa, rising in spec- 
tacular and very beautiful spires and 
needles on the northern shores, in more 
accessible places elsewhere has formed it- 
self into creations even more curious if not 
so handsome—huge rocks with strange 
profiles, where, from the proper angle, you 
see much more convincingly than is usual 
in such displays, the features of the 
nation’s heroes; or elephants; or buffaloes; 
or what have you? 

The shores are dotted with charming 
places to camp; and down toward the 
southern end where the water is sweetest, 
the fishing is excellent if you can judge by 
the strings the Indians sell in Reno. 


INALLY, you'll find the pelicans 

a constant delight. The lake is a 
national bird reservation, created espe- 
cially for the protection of the pelicans 
which have taken advantage of the free 
rent by the thousands. An _ island 
much larger than the pyramid is their 
very particular property; but you'll 
see them everywhere—sailing singly in 
calm white majesty off-shore, grouped 
in silent conclave on some small beach 
while they digest the contents of their 
winging their pon- 
derous way across to their island home. 
The rhymesters have great fun with the 
pelican, but for all his absurdities he’s a 
picturesque old bird, and Pyramid Lake 
is an ideal setting for his poses. 

There is no circuit tour which includes 
the visit to the lake, although you may 
return to Reno by crossing westward to 
the Susanville road; but the distance 
either way is not great; the route is full of 
the curious character that makes Nevada. 
As a fitting climax to Nevada touring I 
can recommend no more delightfully rest- 
ful day than the day you’ll spend seeking 
out the lake of Frémont’s pyramid. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


It is Autumn-time in this different 
land . . . a delightful time to visit 
the fascinating cities of Eastern 
South America. Enjoy cool, restful 
days aboard 12,000 ton vessels, 
cruising under Southern Skies 
through Straits of Magellan. Con- 
tinental gaiety in gay cities... 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Bahia 
Blanca, Santos. . . With mountain 
side trips of scenic splendor. 

Low round trip fares, re- 

turning via Panama Canal. 

Write or call for descriptive 

literature. 


MCCORMICK 
Steamship Co. 


215 Market St., San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg, Los Angeles 
McCormick Terminal, Portland 
1321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 
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Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadaoock Bidg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 
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GENUINE 
HOSPITALITY 


The time-honored traditions of 
the Hotel Van Nuys are the 
most priceless asset of the hotel. 
Coupled with whole-hearted 
service, true hospitality, and 
refinement, it is no wonder 
that the Van Nuys is known 
the world over. 


MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 


Philadelphia, Drexei Building | 











Coronado 
Beach 


California 


FIFTH ANNUAL 


A. B. SPRECKELS 


AMATEUR 
GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


August 13 to 19 


$1,000.00 silver punch bowl 
given outright to winner. 
Other attractive trophies. 


SUMMER RATES 


American Plan 


Ge 


Greyhound" races at Tijuana and 


all land or water sports 
at Coronado. 


Cw 


San Francisco Agent 
L. E. Carlile, 2 Pine Street 


ow 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 





HOTEL del CORONADO 











prices, 





A Famous Doorway 


in Hollywood that means home to travelers 


The doorway of this hotel means home—personal 
comfort—service— pleasant surroundings. 
means that you are conveniently located in Holly- 
wood—film capitol of thé world—amusement center 
of Southern California. 


Good Food a Feature 


A French chef has made the dining room famous. 
Club breakfasts, luncheons or dinners at popular 
Also a la carte service. 


It also 


Write for reservations or free booklet entitled, 
**Hollywood,’’—today! 


The Hollywood Plaza Hotel 


—where the doorway means home to travelers 


Vine St., at Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 
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Eating Outdoors 


HERE is a charm and plea- 
sure about taking an informal 
meal out of doors that makes 
every occasion of this kind a 
rosy picture in the memory, 
whether it is at the end of a lone motor 
trip or no greater distance from home than 
the front veranda. But there are foods for 
picinics and out of door serving that are 
simple, easy and appropriate, and the 
menu should be chosen from these rather 
than from the elaborate dishes that are 
difficult to make and give no assurance of 
arriving in an appetizing condition. 

Sandwiches are the picnic and out door 
food that has no rival. They should be 
chosen for their nourishing qualities as 
well as for their flavor when they are to do 
their share in satisfying outdoor appetites, 
Those given here are delicious and have 
at the same time a food-value that is well 
balanced and sustaining. 

Salads may be jellied or mixed and car- 
ried in a container, or taken in their 
several parts and mixed when the meal is 
served. It is essential to have them cold 
and attractive in appearance as a salad 
that is mussy or warm loses most of its 
appeal. Jellied salads should be left in the 
mold until ready to be served, when they 
may be turned out from individual molds 
on each plate or on to a platter garnished 
with lettuce and served with a crisp 
lettuce leaf and mayonnaise to each 
person. 

Any dessert that travels well and is not 
too hard to serve is suitable for outdoor 
service, but cakes are the time-honored 
sweet usually chosen for a picnic. How- 
ever, if a mixed salad is chosen a jellied 
dessert is delicious and easily carried. Ice 
cream may be frozen and carried in a 
freezer. Paper napkins, plates, cups and 
even forks and spoons are now accessories 
that prove useful for outdoor serving as 
they make dishwashing unnecessary and 
banish worry that may be caused by the 
loss of a more valuable article. 
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SANDWICHES 

Peanut Butter and Orange Marmalade 

14 cup peanut butter 4 tablespoons cream 
¥ cup orange marmalade 

Mix peanut butter with cream until it 
is smooth and light in color. Spread gener- 
ously on thin slices of bread, and add a 
layer of orange marmalade. The marma- 
lade may be mixed with the peanut butter 
if preferred. 


Peanut Butter and Banana Sandwiches 
14 cup peanut butter Lemon juice 
4 cup cream Pulp of 2 bananas 

There should be about % cup of banana 
pulp. Mix the peanut butter with the 
cream until smooth and light in color, 
then combine with banana pulp and lemon 
juice, or slice bananas over layer of pea- 
nut butter on bread if preferred. 


Peanut Butter and Onion Sandwiches 


1 cup peanut pe 44 cup mayonnaise 
1 small onion 


Beat peanut butter, add mayonnaise 
and spread sandwiches. Slice onion in very 
thin slices and place a layer of these over 
mixture on bread. 


Banana and Cheese Sandwiches 

1 cup cream cheese 2 bananas 
14 cup cream 4 cup mayonnaise 

Place’ ice cold bananas sliced and 
covered with mayonnaise between but- 
tered slices of white bread spread with 
cream cheese softened with cream. Ba- 
nanas may be made into pulp and mixed 
with cheese if preferred. 


Cheese and Orange Marmalade 
l cup cream cheese 14 cup orange mar- 
3 tablespoons cream malade 
Paprika Salt 


Spread half the slices with seasoned 
cheese, softened with the cream and 
mixed with seasonings, the other half with 
orange marmalade to which is added a 
little French mustard and fit slices to- 
gether. 
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Cheese and Onion Sandwiches ‘ get 
1 cup cream cheese Lettuce leaves _ ¥ ts 
4 cup chopped Y4 cup mayonnaise /cuts 
onion ail 
Mix the cheese with the onion. Us e 


mayonnaise on a crisp lettuce leaf be i meas 
tween slices of buttered bread. g 


Ham and Tomato Sandwiches i takes 
lecup mincedham 4 cup butter ; 
1 teaspoon parsley Onion juice You 
Cayenne pepper 2 tomatoes, sliced | 
14 teaspoon lemon Mayonnaise & a Cl 
juice 
To minced ham add parsley, cayenne, "be h 


lemon-juice, creamed butter and a littk 
onion juice. Spread rounds of buttered) 
bread with the mixture and between each! 
two rounds place a slice of ripe tomato 
spread with thick mayonnaise. 


COLD MEATS 

Pressed Chicken 
1 chicken Salt and pepper ~ 
1 tablespoon gelatin to each 2 cups broth 

Clean, singe and cut up a chicken. 
Place it in a kettle with a little water, 
cover closely and simmer until the meat! 
will fall from the bones. Lift the meat 
from the kettle with a skimmer, scrape 
from the bones, keeping dark and white 
meat separate, and discarding skin. Sea- 
son well with salt and pepper. 

Soften gelatin in two tablespoons off 
water for each tablespoon of gelatin and 
add to the chicken broth. Place the meat 
in the dish it is to be pressed in, laying the 
white and dark meat in alternate layers, 
and adding from time to time a little of 
the broth to moisten it well. When all the 
meat is in the dish, lay a plate on top of it, 
place a heavy weight upon the plate and 
set away in a cool place. Serve cold 
Jellied Tongue 

1 blade of mace 


mad 
just 


and | 


1 beef tongue 


2 onions 1 bunch of thyme 
1 stalk celery 1 bunch parsley 
4 cloves 1 box or two pack- 


ages of gelatin 
1 cup cold water 


Salt and pepper 
1 teaspoon sugar 


















Anything that people like 
vas well as pie ought to 
Ibe inade easily and often. 
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Snowdrift saves you time 
and trouble in all kinds 
of baking. A batter or a 
dough goes together 
quick as a wink when the 
shortening is creamy — 
and Snowdrift is always 
creamy. We creamed it 
for you before we packed 
it in the airtight can. 
Whipped it up all light 
and white and fluffy—so 
good to look at, you just 
knowit’s fresh and whole- 
some and good to eat. 

The airtight can keeps 
it pure and sweet and del- 
icate—ideal for baking 
and for delicious fried 
foods, too. 

Use Snowdrift in any 
of your favorite recipes. 
Or send for the Snowdrift 
cook book full of new 
things to try. Write The 
Snowdrift People, 210 
Baronne St., NewOrleans. 
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WHEN IT RAINS by i? POURS 
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Gverywhere children are becom ing 


more vigorous 
\ + because of this ~_J 


health salt’s effect 
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a a a tig 7 
When a child lacks vigor or “‘tuckers Veo ve | As simpl iter i dingl 
a ‘ g Key Ve | As simple goiter is exceedingly prev- 
out” quickly, an unsuspected case of 4 
simple goiter may be to blame. 





Morton’s Iodized Salt and thus be on 


For this disease is one of the common- a acl ail, 


est causes of listlessness in children. SSS 
: Made by one of America’s most reliable 
salt makers, each package contains just 
enough tasteless iodine to make goiter 
impossible, but not enough to disturb the 


most delicate system. 


Even a goiter so slight as to pass un- 
noticed may result in languor, irritability 
and backwardness at school. 


Fortunately, children can easily be saved 
from goiter by the use of Morton’s Iodized 
Salt. It has brought new health and vigor to 


Follow the advice of health authorities. Get 

Morton’s Iodized Salt from your grocer at 

once and use it on the table and in cooking. 
Morton Salt Company, Chicago. 


countless thousands of youngsters since its in- 
troduction a few years ago. 


MORTON’S SALT 


IODIZED FOR GOITER PREVENTION ««ALSO PLAIN 
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| white as well as the green skin. 
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Wash and scrub tongue well in salt 
water and boil it until tender. Remove 
the skin and place the tongue in a stewpan 
with onion, celery, cloves and salt and 
pepper. Cover it with the liquor in which 
it was boiled and add sugar, mace, thyme 

and parsley. Simmer gently for two hours. 
| Take out the tongue. Add gelatin, soaked 
in the cold water, to the liquor, boil for 
two minutes, stirring constantly, strain 
' and pour over the tongue. Serve cold. 


SALADS 
Jellied Cucumber Salad 
2 cups grated cu- 1 teaspoon gelatin 








Ce —_ 





cumber 2 teaspoons cold 
> Salt and paprika water 
2 tablespoons 6 walnut halves 
vinegar Mayonnaise 


1 tablespoon oil Lettuce leaves 

Peel cucumbers, removing most of the 
Grate 
enough to give two cups, and season with 
salt, paprika, vinegar and oil. Add gela- 
tine mixed with cold water. Place over 
the fire until warm and well mixed, but 
not boiled. In the bottom of individual 
molds put a half kernel of walnut, then 


| pour in the cucumber mixture and set on 
> the ice to cool. When ready to serve turn 


each mold on to a nest of young lettuce 

leaves and add a spoonful of mayonnaise. 
Potato Salad 

1 quart new po- 1 tablespoon chop- 

tatoes ped parsley 
1 tablespoon oil Salt and pepper 
2 tablespoons hin mayonnaise or 

vinegar cooked dressing 
1 onion Cut beets 
3 stalks celery Lettuce 
Lemon 

Boil potatoes until done, but not too 
soft, slice them when cooled and add oil 
and vinegar. Chop onion and celery very 
fine, and add with parsley, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Pour a thin dressing over 
the potatoes, mixing with a wooden 
spoon. Garnish with lettuce, a few pieces 
of lemon and cut beets. 
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Cabbage Salad 

1 head cabbage 1 teaspoon mustard 
6 eggs 1 tablespoon melted 
Y¥g cup sugar butter 
1 teaspoon salt 4 cup vinegar 

Cut the cabbage in several parts and 
wash it well. Remove wilted or tough 
leaves, cut out the core and chop very 
fine with a sharp knife. Cook the eggs 
hard, chop five of them very fine, place 
the cabbage in a salad bowl, add the 
chopped eggs and toss and fold lightly to- 
gether. Mix the sugar, salt, mustard and 
vinegar well together and pour this liquid 
over the cabbage and eggs. Toss again 
lightly with a fork held in each hand, ar- 
range in a dish, and garnish with the re- 
maining egg cut in slices. 


CAKES 
Chocolate Potato Cake 

14 cup butter 4 teaspoons baking 
1 cup sugar powder _ 
2 eggs 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup hot mashed ¥4 teaspoon cloves 

potato Y¥ teaspoon nutmeg 
1-44 eup flour 1 cup nut meats 
2 squares chocolate 

Cream the butter, add the sugar and 
the eggs well beaten, add the riced and 
mashed potato and beat thoroughly. Then 
add the sifted dry ingredients and the 
nuts. Bake in a loaf pan in a moderate 
oven, 350 to 400 degrees F. 

Ginger Cocoanut Cake 

1 cup butter cape flour 
1 cup sugar 4 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs “table spoon ginger 
2 teaspoons baking 6 cup milk 

powder 

Cream the butter and add the sugar. 
Add the egg yolks beaten until thick. Mix 
and sift the dry ingredients and add alter- 
nately with the milk. Fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bake in two well 
greased layer cake tins in a moderate 
oven. Put layers together with boiled 
frosting and sprinkle with grated cocoa- 
nut. Cover top with the same. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


(Continued from page 6) 


occasional picture in the same mediums— 
that’s about all we know of them. 

In this issue of SUNSET, however, you'll 
find a means of breaking the ice to some 
degree at least. Walter Willard, in his 
article “In Person’, introduces you to 
the leading entertainers of the far western 
stations. ‘Mac’, Simpy Fitts, Jerry Ger- 
maine, the Arions, Eva Garcia, “J. P.,” 
Rose Brown, Dorothy Lewis, the Hoot 
Owls, Gwynfi Jones, Max Dolin, Professor 
Schnitzel—the list is too long to quote 
here. On page 12 of this issue you'll meet 
them and Mr. Willard will give you the 
inside information about them all. 


t t t 

| pp keers nae enough, these present 
days of bootleggery, hijackery and 

general lack of probity which mark the 
Great Prohibition Experiment have had 
their reflection held up to them in the 
stories of the time. The reading public has 
been fed stories of rum-running and 
machine guns, hijacking and automatic 





pistols, blind-piggery and desperate raids, 
bribery and corruption—stories embody- 
ing almost all of the possible effects, on 
human beings of various types and natures, 
of suddenly conjuring up by law a crime 
where no crime grew before. And there is 
no denying that there’s been a sad familiar- 
ity, a dusty shopworn look to most of them. 

In this issue of SUNSET, however, we 
feel that we are presenting a story, frankly 
based on the illegal sale of intoxicating 
beverages, which nevertheless approaches 
the subject in a new way. 

Read “Red Ink,” by Virginia Goodrich, 
on page 20. You'll find it a fascinating 
story of a fierce moral struggle, a story of 
the triumph of integrity over the well- 
nigh irresistible lure of easy money safely 
gained. And we think you'll agree with 
us that it is interesting to find someone 
who can write a story around prohibition 
evasion without the accompaniment of 
pistol bullets, dark nights, shadowy boats 
and the rest of the customary hokum. 
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‘Tablets, Envelopes 
and Stationery inBars 





by eMillions 


It fulfills every need and costs so little. High quality 
linen fabric ruled or unruled. Convenient for cor- 
respondence and numerous other purposes. Envel- 
opes to match in fashionable styles. For your formal 
correspondence ask for Hy-Tone Linen Fabric 
writing paper in boxes. Equally reasonable in cost. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. 
Manufacturers 

Richmond, Va. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dayton, Ohio 


Holyoke, Mass. 
West Carrollton, O. as 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


























New York’s Newest Hotel 


The PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th Street 
At B’way—New York 


Adjacent to Every Activity 

600 Bright Sunlit Rooms. 

Each with Bath, Electric 
Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room and Bath, $3.00 

Double Room and Bath $4.50 

Exceptional Restaurant and 
Luncheonette 


Wire at our expense for 
Reservations 


F. D. Sofield, Mng. Dir. 
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Dr. C. H. Berry Co’s 
FRECKLE OINTMENT 


for real satisfaction, it does the work and your freckles 
disappear. 
USED OVER FORTY YEARS 
$1.25 and 65c. 
Kremola face cream whitens and makes your skin 
beautiful. One box will convince you. 
$1.25 

At drug and dept. stores or by mail prepaid. Our 
booklet ‘“‘Hints on How to be Beautiful’’ sent free, 


Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2973 Mich. Ave., Chicago 
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Eyelash Beautifier 


Instantly darkens eyelashes and brows, 
Makes lashes appear longer and 
more luxuriant. Gives depth, 
brilliance, expression and charm 
to the eyes. Harmless. Easily 
applied. Approved by millions 
of lovely women the world over. 
Solid or water-proof Liquid 
Maybelline, Black or Brown, 
75c at all toilet goods counters, 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 








Ga aaa es ae ee 
Cuticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 
ae _ e_ e_ e  e 





BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Burion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 2 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads "sito!" 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 











WESTERNERS= 


And all who love the West 


SUNSET 


is YOUR magazine 


It is published for the sole purpose of 
serving the West and its interests. 
Watch for new features being added 
to the magazine to make it bigger 
and better. Do not miss an issue. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 





SUNSET MAGAZINE ae 
1045 Sansome S¢., San Francisco, Cal. 
Yes, I wish to subscribe. I enclose 
0 $2.50 for One Year. 
0) $4.00 for Two Years. 
O $5.00 for Three Years. 
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HERE is extra need for care 


of hair, hands, nails and com- 








plexion during the summer 

months, for, besides the dan- 

ger from sunburn, from the 
hazards of travel and the change of water, 
there is the added risk of giving insufficient 
attention to the daily routine necessary to 
keep beauty on its tiptoes. And yet there 
is nothing that can be packed into the bag 
or the trunk, no amount of new frocks, or 
the latest mode in bathing suits or riding 
clothes, that will add as much to the plea- 
sure and gayety of the summer as the 
natural beauty that 
is the result of ever 
watchful and faith- 
ful care. 

For there is noth- 
irg that gives a 
woman the same 
keen satisfaction as 
looking in her mirror 
and seeing herself 
groomed to_perfec- 
tion, her skin clear 
and unlined with a 
fresh natural color, 
her eyes bright, her 
hair shining with 
health and diligent 
brushing, and her 
hands showing the 
care that makes 
them lovely what- 
ever their size or 
shape.. If this is the 
reflection that smiles 
back at her, she can 


Conducted by Marise de Fleur 
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Beauty Under the Sun | 
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On alternate nights an application of a 
cream that is slightly bleaching in its ef- 
fect is excellent. This prevents too rapid| 
an accumulation of deep color that leaves} 
its mark on even the fairest skin if al-} 
lowed to increase from day to day without 
any preventive measures. 

At the present time the craze for the| 
even tone of tan on every exposed portion| 
of the body is at its height. The old ugly 
sunburn that left its founded outline on/ 
the neck while between that and the eve- 
ning gown appeared a band of white flesh 
untouched by the sun is a thing of yester- 
day. Now bathing 
suits meet the new) 
demand and are} 
low enough back 
and front to allow! 
the body to take 
on as deep a brown| 
over all the ex- 
posed portion as 
is desirable or be-| 
coming. To hasten/ 
the process and to} 
prevent soreness a| 
coat of cocoanut 
oil over the por- 
tions to be tinted/ 
givesan even color. | 
The effect of this} 
tanned skinjf 
against the white 
of an evening gown 
is aS exotic as it Is 
charming. 

any women 
are troubled with? 
superfluous hair on | 





laugh at the world 








and know that she is 

beyond comparison, and this result is 
within reach of any woman who will take 
the trouble to obtain it. 

To begin with, the skin in summer is 
subjected to conditions that may demand 
a variation from the usual treatment. If 
the climate is hot and dry it is well to see 
that plenty of oil is supplied to prevent 
small lines and wrinkles that will be dif_fi- 
cult to eliminate, once they are estab- 
lished. To be sure that there is no risk 
from the water, which is frequently hard 
or alkaline, cleanse the skin on face and 
neck with a good cleansing cream, so soft 
as to be almost liquid, and after it has had 
time to penetrate the delicate pores, per- 
haps five minutes or so, remove it with a 
fine soft tissue, which comes for the pur- 
pose and is much more comforting to the 
skin than the softest towel. Then, apply 
a nourishing cream to round out the 
cheeks, or to erase the fine lines around 
the eyes, rubbing it in gently and leaving 
it until morning if this is at all possible. 


the legs and arms 
which embarrass them when they wish to 
appear in bathingsuits, or the short sleeved | 
dresses so much used for sport. These 
hairs are not difficult to remove, but it) 
should be done carefully to prevent coars- 
ening and thickening. j 


O not use a razor for this purpose, 

no matter how heavy the growth 
of hair may be. There is a hard stone now 
on the market which can be rubbed over the 
surface to remove the hairs and make the 
skin smooth, but do not rub too harshly 
or it will break the thin skin. There are 
also many depilatories, several in the 
form of a cream which are easy to use and 
absolutely harmless. These last discour- 
age the growth of hair, and in time make a 
considerable difference in the rapidity 
with which it grows. 

The hands require special care in sum- 
mer as not only the delicate skin but the 
nails must adapt themselves to the 
changes of climate and travel. A hand 
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lotion is of the first importance, and 
should be kept where it may be used when- 
ever the hands are washed. There is one 
that comes in the form of a thin jelly, that 
is put on while the hands are wet in place 
of soap. It makes a delicate suds which 
should be left on and the hands dried 
gently with a soft towel. This whitens 
and softens the skin and gives a finished 
quality to the hands that adds much to 
their beauty. 

Long pointed nails are no longer as 
much in the fashion as a more delicately 
rounded outline which comes well out be- 
yond the finger end. This is of especial 
advantage in summer as with the added 
dryness of the hot weather the sharp 
pointed nails are apt to break and grow 
rough. To acquire the newer shape allow 
the whole nail to grow longer and when 
filing do not take off from the sides but 
shape the rim to a natural outline that 
conforms to the shape of the finger instead. 
When the nail has grown sufficiently so 
that the flesh of the finger is not visible at 
the sides and the nail extends well beyond 
the end then shape to a rounded point. 


This gives length to the fingers and to | 


the hand itself, and adds to the delicacy 
of its appearance. 


OT dry weather tends to roughen 

the cuticle around the nail and 
increases the inclination to hangnails. 
Special treatments for these painful and 
unpleasant bits of dry skin is necessary. 
To begin with, do not cut them or pull off 
carelessly or make the flesh sore, for while 
it is healing it will adhere to the nail and 
increase the difficulty. During the sum- 
mer a warm olive oil bath twice a week is 
strongly recommended. Heat the oil to 
blood heat and dip the nails in it for from 
five to ten minutes. The longer they are 
left, the softer and smoother they will be- 
come. This not only benefits the skin 
around the nail, but the nails as well. 

If you use liquid polish it is well to re- 
move this before soaking the nails. While 
they are still soft and flexible, shape them 
with a fine file or an emory board. For 
delicate nails the emory board is much the 
best. Then wrap the flat end of the orange 
stick in a bit of absorbent cotton and with 
this gently push back the skin around the 
edge of thenail. If small rough ends show 
themselves they may be carefully removed 
with a small pair of tweezers. Do not cut 
them unless they are especially obstinate, 
and no other treatment seems likely to re- 
move them. If there are stains under the 
edge of the nail put a fresh pad of absorbent 
cotton around the orange stick, dip in 
peroxide and rub this between the nail 
and the finger. The stain is much more 
likely to be on the flesh of the finger than 
the nail so see that both are well dampened 
with the liquid. 

Dip the tiny brush into the liquid, drain 
it against the neck of the bottle and 
quickly apply it to the surface of the nail, 
always brushing from the top of the half 
moon up to the white rim. 

Just a word about the sunburn and 
freckles that torment the thinner skinned 
during the summer months. If you be- 
long to the thin skinned band, who suffer 
from blistering and peeling, do not subject 
your skin to the burning rays of the sun. 
It is simply not for you. Protect your- 
self with a hat, an umbrella or what-not, 
but do it somehow if you care for your 
complexion. 
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yes 
Are Your Greatest Charm 


Your 
Keep them Bright with IRIS 


Beautiful eyes, eyes that are full of charm, are within the reach of every 
woman. To keep them bright and healthy they must have daily care, 
—bathe them with the new eye preparation,—12,000 oculists recom- 
mend it. 

You will find Iris a clear, harmless bath containing boric acid, witch hazel, menthol and 
other astringent cleansers and healers. 

Iris rejuvenates tired eye muscles, eliminates crow’s feet and gives lustre and sparkle 
to the eye. 

Iris comes complete with eye cup in sterilized dressing table size flasks at 50c. 
in larger size at $1.00. Start today to protect and beautify your eyes. 


Also 


On sale at all OWL DRUG STORES and other leading drug and toilet counters 


If your druggist is unable to supply you, send 50c in stamps and we will ship Iris prepaid 
to you. Address Iris Laboratories, 821 Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





# REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





‘VY SA 


BOURJOIS 


Stage stars and society leaders can afford to 

indulge their preferences. They choose Java, not 

because it costs only 50c, but because it em- 

bodies the superior qualities that they demand. 
A Tint for Every Type 


BOURJOIS, Inc. New York and Paris 


JAVA 


THE WONDERFUL FRENCH 
FACE 
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Hotel and Resort oro 
of PACIFIC COAST 


"Arizona 





“Flagstaff 





HOTEL MONTE VISTA 


One of the Hamilton Chain « of 1 Hotels _ 





Mesa 





MESA INN 


One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels 


——_=$==— — 


ivieaiion oa 





’ COMMUNITY HOTEL 





Southern California 
Coronado 





One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels 


The Pacific Coast 
Invites You 


These Hotels Welcome You To Enjoy 
Your Vacation on the 
Pacific Coast 





Northern California 


Northern California 





Tracy 





THE TRACY INN 





Yosemite 
AHWAHNEE HOTEL 


Oregon 











Eugene 








Grants Pass 











Alameda 





DEL CORONADO 


(See advt. Page 73) 
Hollywood 





Merced 


Medford 








HOTEL ALAMEDA 


One of the ‘Hamilton Chain of Hotels 


tebe 





HOLLYWOOD PLAZA 


(See advt. Page 73) 
Long Beach 








HOTEL TIOGA 


A New Gateway to Yosemite 


HOTEL MEDFORD 


Portland 








Monterey 





HOTEL CLAREMONT 


Berkeley Hills at Russell 





THE BREAKERS 


eee Plan: $2.50 up 


Los auanien 





400 Rooms 300 Wits Bats 


Am. Plan: $4.50 to $7.50 
European: $3.00 to $5.00 





Management, Cuas. ANDERSON 





THE AMBASSADOR 
A Resort Hotel Within a City 
In Its Own 27-Acre Private Park 


The Home of the Famous 
Coconut Grove 


Ben L. Frang, Manager 





HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


| In the Heart of the Business District 
700 Guest Rooms with Private or 
Connecting Bath: Rates $2.00 up 
Parking and Garage Facilities for 
2500 Cars 
Famous Alexandria Kitchens 
One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels 


HOTEL VAN NUYS 
(Gee advt. Page 73) 


"Mt. Lowe 











Byron Hot Springs 





BYRON SPRINGS HOTEL 
Contra Costa County 


Am. Plan: $5 to $7.50 per day, 
$35 to $45.50 per week 








HOTEL SAN CARLOS 


Monterey’s Newest Hotel 
JEAN JuILLARD, Manager 





Oakland 


MULTNOMAH HOTEL 
550 Rooms 
Rooms with Bath: $2.50 up 
Eric V. Hauser, Owner 
R. W. Cuixps, Manager 





Salem 








HOTEL OAKLAND 
Oakland’s Distinctive Hostelry 
500 Rooms with Bath 
European Plan: $2.50 up 
Management, _ W. Cc. JURGENS © 


Pebble | eek 








DEL MONTE LODGE 


MARION HOTEL 


Washington 
Bellingham 








One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels 


HOTEL DEL ROGUE | 


HOTEL EUGENE | 








HOTEL LEOPOLD 
_ HOTEL HENRY 

















HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Where Golf is Played 
365 Days a Year 


DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 





MT. LOWE TAVERN 


(See advt. Page 84) 
Ocean Park 


MERRITT-JONES 
HOTEL 
Ocean Park, Calif. 
Best Beach Hotel in Southern California 
Cafeteria, Coffee Shops 
6 Private Dining Rooms 
Rates: $1.50 to $5.00 European Plan 











Riverside 
HOTEL REYNOLDS 
One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels” 
* San Diego 


SAN DIEGO HOTEL 

















Cart S. STantey, Manager 








Eureka 


EUREKA INN 
On the Famous Redwood Highway 
ogee, 3 Leo LEBENBAUM 








Fr resno 


HOTEL FRESNO 


_One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels 
vn Guise a 


HOTEL BENBOW 


A 3000-Acre Resort on the Redwood 


























HOTEL SENATOR 
Facing Capitol Park 
374 Rooms with Bath 

Cuar.es R. Fraser, Manager 





San Francisco 








Rene Booklet Gratis 2 ee) _Golf by the Sea eee we 
ae Coa ai aca eT aaa __MONTE CRISTO 
HOTE Longview 
PINE INN One of the ‘Hanon Chala of Hote | 
A Seaside Resort in a Mountain Forest |—————_—_— — MONTECILO- 
| === ———— ‘Snmemnaninn. — ——— ———— 
Del Sense Seattle 





THE OLYMPIC 


Finest and Largest Hotel 
in Pacific Northwest 


Frank W. Hutt, none 





HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
“One of the World’s Great Hotels”’ 
Facing Union Square 
Location—Structure 
Equipment—Service 


1000 Rooms: Rates from $4.00 per day 
Management, James H. McCase 








' July 2 





DAVENPORT HOTEL 


One of America’s Exceptional Hotels 








Tacoma 





HOTEL WINTHROP 


Every Room with Bath 





PALACE HOTEL 
Market at New Montgomery Street 
“It pays to stop at the Palace”’ 


700 Rooms or Comrort 
Rates: $4 up, European Plan 


Hausey E. MANWARING 
Management 


_Gateway to Rainier National Park 








Western Canada 





Banff 


BANF F SPRINGS HOTEL 





= pr icwaney  Msioonl —= 








San Jose 





__Highway, 200 Miles North of S. F. 














JASPER PARK LODGE 





‘Salementes 





HOTEL VANCOUVER 





Victoria 








Santa Barbara 


BARBARA HOTEL 








EMPRESS HOTEL 














Santa Maria 








SANTA MARIA INN 


HOTEL MARYSVILLE 





One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels 





Hawaiian Islands 





Hollister HOTEL VENDOME 
CAMP PINNACLES Santa Cruz 
Kalbe Taele CASA DEL REY 
TAHOE TAVERN Santa Rosa 
_ Marysville OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


HOTEL SANTA ROSA 


Honolulu 





Two of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels 








ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
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~— PROBLEMS. 


~ | including the famous Mt. 


SUNSET’S 
.|TRAVEL SERVICE 


WRITE US AND WE SHALL 
TRY TO SOLVE YOUR TRAVEL 
ADDRESS 


SUNSET’S TRAVEL SERVICE 
~ | 1045 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


* * 
* 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


3 July, 1928 


18-22—California Rodeo at Salinas. 
| 24-28—Frontier Days, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
| 27-Aug. 13—Pacific Southwest Exposition, 
t Long Beach. 
; August, 1928 
2-4—Old Spanish Days Fiesta at Santa 
Barbara. 
3—Shriners ’Round the Pacific Cere- 
monial Pilgrimage sailing from San 
i Francisco on S. S. President Taft. 
P 13- 19—A. B. Spreckels Amateur Golf 
Tournament, Coronado Beach. 


_/ 15-20—150th Anniversary of Hawaii, 


Honolulu. 


September, 1928 
3-10—California State Golf Champion- 
ship, Del Monte. 
8-15—Silver Totem Pole Golf Tourna- 
ment, Jasper Park, Alberta, Canada. 
19-22—Pendleton Roundup, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 
World Events 
July 283—Olympic Games, Amsterdam. 
* * 
* 
VISITORS TO LOS ANGELES will 
' find it to their advantage to buy the new 
| Sunday passes that have lately been in- 
b troduced by the Pacific Electric Ry. Co. 
Passes for $1.00 and $2.50 are obtainable. 
The former entitles the holder to ride all 
F day long on the greater part of the com- 
 pany’s lines, while the $2.50 pass can be 
| used for any ride on the 1169-mile system, 
Lowe trip. 
Tourists who desire to see as much as pos- 
sible within a limited time should avail 
themselves of the great savings offered by 
these passes. And whatever sights the 
" visitor to Los Angeles might have to miss 
on account of lack of time, the Mt. Lowe 
| trip should be made. There are few 
: scenic trips that will give so much satis- 
p faction. 





* * 


“~ | ROUND THE PACIFIC. On August 


~ Bh 3rd the Shriners will start on a ceremonial 
J pilgrimage which will take them to Hono- 
lulu, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, Peking, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines. The trip is sponsored by the Islam 
Temple, San Francisco, and promises a 
75-day adventure—18,320 miles of play. 
The peer will sail from San Francisco on 
the S. S. President Taft. Shriners and 
their families from all parts of the coun- 
try will join in this momentous journey 
which is undoubtedly the most ambitious 
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Your Own Cruise 
Round the World 


Go Round the Worldas you please, 
stopping where, when and as long as 
you choose. 


Here isan unique service. You have 
achoice of twenty-two world ports to 
visit. Youmay makeany of themorall 
of them pointsof departure fortripsto 
the interior of the most interesting 
countries of the Orient and Europe, 


The palatial liners in this service 
sail every week from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong 
with fortnightly sailings from Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles to New York. Stop- 
over where you like for as long as 
you like. Your ticket is good for 
two years. 

Youmayarrangeinadvancefor these 


stopovers, assuring yourself that you 
will have identical accommodations 


on subsequent liners for each port of 
the cruise. 

There is no service which even ap- 
proximates this freedom of travel. 
There is no other service Round the 
World under one management with 
regular sailings. Magnificent liners. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
Luxurious public rooms. Spacious 
decks. An outdoor swimming pool. 
A cuisine that has won high praise 
from world travelers. 

Plan your own world-cruise. Go where 
you please when you please. Each new 
liner you board brings a new group of in- 
teresting travelers for your acquaintance. 


Weekly sailings from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco forthe OrientandRoundthe 
World. Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

American Mail Liners sail every fortnight 
from Seattle for Yokohama, K ms Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila and Round the 
World via the short route. 

A similar service returning from the 
Orient to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





Mail Line 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
UNION TRUST BLDG, ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH, 
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United Trails 


1. A Trail of Two Countries — Weaving 
through old Massachusetts and along the rock- 
bound coast of Maine to Saint John, New 
Brunswick—the Land of Evangeline. 


2. Loop-the-Lakes Trail — A refreshingly 


cool tour circling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 


including Montreal. 


3- The Hudson Valley—Montreal Trail— 
Skirting the Catskills and the Adirondacks, 
and the beautiful shores of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. 

4~. The Blue and Gray Trail—A tour of 
unforgettable scenic beauty, combined with the 
historic landmarks of Valley Forge, Gettys- 
burg and the Shenandoah Valley. 

Clip the coupon below for booklet with large 
main-route map of any of these delightful tours. 

Not the least of their attractions is the oppor- 
tunity en route to 


Stop at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 





Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT w York City 
The BENJAMIN FR ANKLIN "Philade Ipbia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
The eee Y-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 





a A E 
The ONONDAGA 
The ROCHE oo 
The SE? y 





+4. 


The NIAG ARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 


The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT 
El CONQUISTADOR* 
IN CANADA 


Flint, Michigan 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint John, N. B. 
* Opening November, 1928 


UNITED HOTELS |: 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Afiliaed AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 














| Please send me booklet and | 
| Road Map for Trail No. 
| Name | 
| Address 
City_ 
is -J 





| the 60-acre water-front site has already 


| Hamburg and London respectively, will 
| make Long Beach the second of their two 
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Ceremonial Pilgrimage in the history of 
Shrinedom. 


| 
| * * 
| 


* 


| CHEYENNE AND PENDLETON RO- 
| DEOS. Equestrian antics surpassing the 
| efforts of circus acrobats, hair-raising 
| bucking, racing, roping and bull-dogging 
| contests, and colorful Indian dances and 
| parades will be on the program at the 
Frontier Days celebration at Cheyenne, 
| Wyoming, held this year from July 24th 
to July 28th, inclusive. 

The Pendleton Round Up at Pendleton, 
| Oregon, will be held September 19th to 
22nd, inclusive. These two rodeos are the 
Foie in the country and the winners of 
| their contests are adjudged the cham- 
pions of the world. Tourists should not 

| overlook these colorful spectacles when 
planning a Western vacation. 
* * 


ILLUMINATION OF SHOSHONE 


FALLS, IDAHO. A crowd of approxi- 
mately 10,000 persons witnessed the first 


928] 





The Comfortable 
Great Northern 
Hotel 


RAVELERS select the 
Great Northern forits won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 





night illumination of Shoshone Falls, near 
Twin Falls, Idaho, on May 24th. Thirty | 
flood-lights, releasing 25,000,000 candle 
power, were trained on the 212-foot 
cataract (higher than Niagara) of the 
Snake River, casting vivid prismatic 
colors on its gleaming foam. Music 
speeches and fireworks had a part in the 
ceremony. The illumination will be re- | 
peated every evening from dusk until 
midnight, the colored lighting effects being 
reserved for special occasions. | 
* * | 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST EXPOSITION | 
at Long Beach, California. A recent 
article in “Southern California Business,” 
| states that an attendance of between 
750,000 and 1,000,000 persons is expected 
| at the Pacific Southwest Exposition, to be 
| held this summer from July 27th to 
August 13th at Long Beach, California. 
It will commemorate the landing of the 
| Spanish padres, and trace the amazing 
evolution of the entire Southwest from a 
Spanish colony to a bustling world mart. 
| Nine foreign nations have already prom- 
ised to participate and many others have 
manifested interest. Construction upon 


begun. Several important air events are 
scheduled in connection with the exposi- 
tion; two dirigibles which will race around 
the world this summer, starting from 


| stops in this country. Amusements of all 
| types, including many colorful pageants 
and spectacles, will constitute an impor- 
tant feature of the exposition. 
* * 


* 

TROUT, SALMON AND STEELHEAD 
FISHING IN EEL RIVER, HUM- 
BOLDT COUNTY. During the summer 
and fall, fishing in the Eel River is unex- 
celled. Trout, quinnat salmon and steel- 
head—some of the gamest finny fighters— 
abound in these waters. Famous pools 
are at Weymouth Inn, Fernbridge, below 
Loleta near Fortuna, and at the mouth of 
the Van Duzen. The steelhead average 
from 1 to 15 pounds in weight and some 
are caught weighing 25 pounds. 









Stinemaetion 
Hertel 


“loop”. They return because 

the large comfortable rooms, 

homelike environment, atten- 

tive service, excellent food and 

moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


rb 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


ry) 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 
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Foreign Work!) 


Like to Travel— Does Romantic, Wealthy South Aue 
ica call you? Unusual opportunities f. oe oung m™ 
American employers. Fare and ex penges furnisbed. 
BIG PAY. Write e List. 
sour AMERICAN RVICE | BUREAU 
14600 Alma Detroit, Michiga 


‘or y' 








Salary 
Checks 
Instead of One! 

THIS EASY WAY 
‘, THE HERTEL PLAN offers 


the most profitable, fascinatin ke 
way of making big money with 


=) 


ve oun = Bore HLY BONUS 
a ey hours with 


if 
: a ae, Wa ya. Tein 3 hours. . 
Sell 


oem, wants MADE - M0 - ORDER 
FREE stmas Cards. Take hundreds of orders 
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FREE $"; showing our beautiful designs. Write 
—make the biggest money of your life! , 

THE JOHN A. HERTFL CO. 
318 W. Washington St. Dept.322 Chicago, Illinois 
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Humboldt County has 800 miles of 
Htrout streams, among the finest being the 
Van Duzen. 

Boats for trolling or fly-casting may be 
rented near Loleta, at Fernbridge, at 
Weymouth Inn and other Eeel River 
points. For information on the best 
fishing places, consult the Eureka Cham- 
Pber of Commerce. 


e * * 


THE 
)The Jackson Hole country, in Wyoming 
Ysouth of Yellowstone National Park, is 


* 


JACKSON HOLE COUNTRY. 


‘known as “‘the last of the Old West.” 

It is a strip of semi-wilderness 65 miles 
long and from 10 to 20 miles wide. In it 
‘are the magnificent Teton Mountains and 
"kindred rugged peaks; hundreds of miles 
Hof trout streams; a chain of half-hidden 


vlakes teeming with fish and waterfowl; 


idensely forested rendezvous of bear, deer, 


pe and other big game; and a few scat- 


ered ranches, typical of pioneer days, yet 


ae rn in comfort. 


Visitors don’t need to be taught to ap- 
preciate the soaring peaks of the Tetons, 
the limpid depths of Jackson Lake, the 
‘riotous sunsets. They can’t fail to enjoy 


fi snappy mornings filled with the haunt- 


Clez in, 


ing sweetness of aromatic woods. 


‘refreshing winds romp across rolling, vir- 


gin prairie. Spirited mounts chafe at their 
bits, eager for a gallop. Surely it’s “a 
man’s country!” And yet, withal, a man’s 
country that is delightful for women. A 
tumult of joyous emotion is reduced to 
one enthusiastic verdict, “This is the life!” 
* * 
* 


FIRST AIR CRUISE IN HISTORY. 
Under the auspices of the North German 
Lloyd and various European air transpor- 
tation companies an air cruise will be 
undertaken through Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Holland and Eng- 
land. All the important aeroplane fac- 
tories and landing fields in those countries 
To and from Europe the 


The cruise will be made in 
September and October and will last 52 
10,000 miles will be covered by 


air, sea, river and rail. The cruise pas- 


© sengers will be officially received at all im- 
} portant points which adds another unique 


feature to the novel undertaking. 
x * 
— 
SWITZERLAND should be included in 


Its central po- 
sition makes it possible for any tourist to 


| spend some time in this delightful coun- 


try for rest and recuperation from stren- 
uous sight-seeing in other European coun- 
tries. Although Switzerland is one of the 
oldest countries and has many historical 
and artistic attractions, its great advan- 
tage lies in its scenic beauty, mountains, 
lakes and streams and travelers who have 
been tramping through cathedrals and 
museums for many weeks will appreciate 
the opportunity to rest among this splen- 
did scenery and strengthen themselves for 
further sight-seeing in other countries. 
Travelers should take advantage of the 
unlimited Swiss Abonnement Ticket 
which allows them to travel anywhere— 


} any time—all over Switzerland. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FILMS. Though 
films for your camera may be had nearly 
everywhere, it is advisable to carry always 
a few rolls with you. How disappointing 
it is to miss just the picture you would 
have liked to possess, for the lack of a 
film. If you go to the tropics be sure to 
carry hermetically sealed films as the 
humidity may spoil the ordinary kind. 
Dealers in the Orient are usually stocked 
with properly packed films. 


* * 
* 


SOUVENIRS. Of course, you’ll buy 
them, though later on you might laugh 
at your purchases. You'll buy a “gen- 
uine” tortoise shell cigarette holder from 
the slick gentleman at the street corner in 


Naples and you'll chuckle over your 
“6g 1 ee . 
Smartness” in bargaining him down 


from 120 lire to 20 lire. (On 
home you'll find that you 
bought the same article right here at half 
the price.) You'll buy “genuine” scarabs 
in Egypt that are manufactured in New 
Jersey, U. S. A., or you'll buy in China 
“antique” porcelain only to be informed 
by the U. S. customs officials that it was 
made yesterday and therefore subject to 
duty. But these are harmless extrava- 
gances compared to the vandalism that’s 
carried on under the disguise of “souvenir 
hunting.” Many tourists seem to delight 
in showing their friends a piece of wood 
broken off a famous carving, or a piece of 
brick carried away from a centurics-old 
edifice. Whenever you can, discourage 
your fellow-travelers from such vandalism 
which has helped to make tourists hated 
in many parts of the world. 


your return 
could have 


* * 
* 


SHOES. Take an ample supply of well- 
fitting footwear with you, especially if 
your trip takes you outside the United 
States. American shoes can now be 
bought at nearly all the larger cities of 
Europe but it 1s best not to take any 
chances. Travel pleasure depends on 
comfort—and the right last is not the 
least item of comfort. 


* * 
ok 


SILK STOCKINGS. American women 
used to the luxury of silk stockings should 
take many extra pairs with them. They 
will find that the stockings they might 
buy in other countries are not half as 
smart and well-fitting and on the other 
hand much more expensive if one con- 
siders the quality. 


* 
* * 


TOILET ARTICLES. If you are used 
to a certain tooth-paste, facial cream or 
soap, take a sufficient supply on your trip. 
Men should carry enough of their favorite 
shaving-creams and razor blades. Some 
shoe-polish should also be taken along. 
In many foreign countries there are no 
shoe shine parlors. 


* * 
« 


BOOKS. Always take a few good books 
with you if you go on an extended journey. 
Weather conditions or illness might pre- 
vent the contemplated sight-seeing trip 
and good books will then be welcome 
companions. 
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Great 
Cruises 


On 3 Great Ships 
One management ship and shore 





Round the Worid 


Empress of Australia, dream ship 
of cruises, sails from New York 
Dec. 1. Sixth Annual Cruise, 
’round the wonder belt of the 
world including Siam, an added 
feature. Christmas in Holy Land, 
New Year’s Eve in Cairo, 





South America « Africa 


Empress of France, speed queen 
of cruisers, sails Jan. 22 from 
New York for the Cruise of 
Contrasts—West Indies, South 
America, Africa, Egypt—option- 
al tours to the Valley of Kings 
and Holy Land. Then Italy and 
ParisorLondon; spring stopover 
in Europe if desired. 





Mediterranean 
Empress of Scotland, cruise ship 
magnificent, sails Feb. 4 from 
N.Y. to the cradle of civilization. 
Extensive sightseeing in Palestine 
and Egypt; spring stopover in 
Europe if desired. 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 
Cheques. Aton 4 world over 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
675 Market St., San Francisco 
621 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 


Offices in Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 








MEDITERRANEAN 


ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
66 days, $600 to $1750 
Clark’s 25th cruise, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain (Granada), 
Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, 15 
days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, 
Havre, (Paris), Glasgow. Europe stop-over. 

Including Hotels, guides, motors, etc. 


9th World Cruise [West ward) 
Jan. 16; 110 days, $1000 to $2500 
Zepect about 550 tourists 

t, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 


M.T. Wri 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring Se. “ 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York Ci 

















Mt. Lowe Tavern 
and Cottages 


OR a vacation that has no 

equal in the west, go to 
Mt. Lowe, reached in 2 hours 
from Los Angeles over a fa- 
mous mountain trolley line. 
Excellent cuisine. Comfortable 
beds. A genuine hospitality that 
you'll appreciate. 
Plenty to do. Hiking; tennis ona 
mountain top; pony trips on moun- 
tain trails; dancing. You'll be busy 
every minute. 
Mt. Lowe is famous also for the 
view you can see from its summit. 
56 cities can be identified in the val- 
ley below. All Southern California 
is visible. 

Low Cost 
The cost is yy Or ly low. Write 
Dept. L-24 for booklet giving com- 
plete information. 


Mt. Lowe 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
O. A. SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 


[SUNSET 














Classified Advertising 





PATENTS 


Potente. ont for Free Booklet. Highest 
referen Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or anes for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
8t., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


$40.00 Suits for $23.50! All one price. Union 
made of finest quality Virgin Wool. You don't 
have to know anything about selling clothing. We 
guarantee your success if you are honest and ae 
to work. Write at once. WILLIAM C. BART- 
LETT. 850 Adams, Dept. 105, Chicago. 
Agents—We start ye in business and hel 
= succeed. No = or ¢€ lence need 
pare or full time. ou can easily earn $50-$100 
ag _— Madison Company, 564 Broadway. 
ew York. 


MEN—Does work in romantic, wealthy 
South America ap — to you? Fare and expenses 
paid. List free. uth American Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 




















SONG WRITERS 


i maeteee: Substantial Advance Royalties 
~¥ an oo work. bill poo * ~ 
orig leas for so) may sul ‘or 

and ne neve Walter comer. 
1674 Broadway, New York. 


Song Poem Writers—Send for bona fide 
eg tion now. Don't hesitate. Write today to 
ay Hibbeler, D59, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 











MISCELLANEOUS 





Mineral Rod on positive all money back 
guarantee if not satisfied after using them three 
a. Write T. D. a peel Box 87 M, Elgin, 





MAGAZINE * AUGUST 


Speaking 
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of Books 


(Continued from page 5) 


beauty. Both are preoccupied with reali- 
ty; that Hergesheimer’s realities in “Quiet 
Cities” happen to be those of a century or 
so ago makes no difference. Lawrence, 
however, chooses to be more direct, more 
vital, more violent even. And there is no 
denying that his method is just as effec- 
tive. 

The stories in “The Woman Who Rode 


Away” concern for the most part human 


relations. They are stories, primarily, ¢ 
men and women; the settings, finely don, 
and varied as they are, do not bulk largek 
in Mr. Lawrence’s scheme of things. And 
as usual, he is uncannily successful ; 
laying bare the human heart, the humai 
mind, the human psyche. These ar 
penetrating, revealing stories, just a littl 
wild, just a little feverish perhaps, but a 
close to life as life itself. 





Recent Books zz Brief Review 


(Continued from page 5) 


Fiction 

The Break-Up. By Esther Birdsall 
Darling. (Penn Pub. Co., $2.00) 

A love story which swings from Virginia 
to New York and then to Nome and the 
Alaska of the stampede days. Action, ro- 
mance, adventure—a right good yarn. 


Behind That Curtain. By Earl Derr 
Biggers. (Bobbs, Merrill, $2.00) 

Another Charlie Chan Mystery and a 
good one. Biggers simply knows how, that’s 
all. 


Me & Henry & the Artillery. By William 
Hazlett Upson. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

Ten magazine stories which Mr. Upson 
has made into a connected story here. And 
how the author knows his A. E. F.! This is 
one of the few war books of the newer “fact”’ 
school which we thoroughly enjoyed. 

Salvage All. By Grace Jones Morgan. 
(Crowell, $2.00) 

Sea stuff, mostly, and a seaport town in 
the Northwest—and an appealing heroine 
which is something rather rare in stories of 
the so-called “action” type. 


The Mystery of Uncle Bollard. By H. 
deVere Stacpoole. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.00) 


Another “Crime Club” mystery which 
lowers the average of that organization’s 
output considerably. Stacpoole has done 
some excellent mystery and adventure in the 
past but this tale limps along wretchedly 
from its hollow and inaccurate local-color 
beginning in San Francisco to its synthetic 
climax. Too bad! 


The Virgin Queen. 
Jr. (Little, Brown, $2. 

Delightful fantasy and gentle satire built 
around the experiences of an American ad- 
vertising man who goes to England to rest 
and write a great play. 


By Harford Powel, 
00) 


Crusade. By Donn Byrne. (Little, 
Brown, $2.00 

The adventures of Sir Miles O’Neill in 
the Crusades. Battle and romance told with 
the glamour that only Donn Byrne can 


weave about this type of tale. 


Bad Girl. 
Brace, $2.00) 

A boy and a girl of today’s New York and 
of the social stratum which does its love- 
making in hallways and chop-suey palaces, 
meet and marry and have a baby. Miss 
Delmar is wise in the ways of the sort she 
writes about. This is as good reporting of 
its kind as Sinclair Lewis ever did in his 
metier. 


By Vina Delmar. (Harcourt, 


Miscellaneous 


Yellow Gold of Cripple Creek. By Harry§]f/e 


J. Newton (Nelson, Denver, Paper, $1.00, 
Cloth, $1.50) 


Romances and anecdotes of Colorado 


mines, miners and mining fortunes. 


But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. By) 


Anita Loos. (Boni & Liveright, $2.00) 


Yes, it’s as funny as “Gentlemen Prefer) 


Blondes.” We know one reader, at least, 

who thinks it funnier. 
_The Other Side. 
(Scribner, $2.00) 


By Struthers Burt. 


A lucid discussion of America and Ameri- 
cans embodied in a series of papers, eachh 
“other side’’—§ 


written to champion the 
the side which, in this day of Mencken, 
Lewis and others, gets the least show. All of 
it is well worth reading. Mr. Burt write: 
without animus and fairly and his cold logic 
is devastating. 

The Real Log Cabin. By Chilson D 
Aldrich. (Macmillan, $4.00) 

If you’ve ever thought of building a log 


cabin—and who hasn’t?—this book is worth ; 
Full of the mostf 
detailed information and copiously illus? 


ten times its price to you. 


trated with pictures of complete cabins 
plans, sketches, etc. 
Herbert Hoover. 
tury, $3.00) 
Mr. Irwin calls this volume.a “reminiscent 
biography,” which it is, since the author has 
known Secretary Hoover since their days at 


By Will Irwin. (Cen- 





Stanford University. 
journalism of a thoroughly good type. 


Under Turquoise Skies. By Will H.) 


Robinson. (Macmillan, $5.00) 

The story of the Southwest, by an authori- 
ty, covering the period from the ancient clifi- 
dwellers to modern times. Mr. Robinson 
writes easily and pleasantly and his book is a 


mine of information for those interested in® 


romantic Arizona and New Mexico. 


Alice in the Delighted States. By Edward 
Hope. (Dial Press, $2.50) 


Good foolery and biting but good-natured? 


satire directed at some of the obvious silli- 
nesses of what Mr. Mark Sullivan has nick- 
named Our Times. 

Straight Talk from Coleman Cox. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) 

A little volume of humor and philosophy 
and good, sound horse-sense, by the man 
who became famous overnight with “Take 
It From Me.” This book is made up of the 
cream off the top of that little pamphlet and 
those which succeeded it. A great many 
people will welcome this kind of straight 
talk from a man who can inspire those who 
listen to what he has to say—especially when 
he can furnish that inspiration without 
drawing a long face about it. 


This is informative 
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IE Lassa DRINKS... so pleasing to see, 
— so easy to take, that you’ll be proud 
yell to serve them—so delightful to 
~ 3 taste that you’ll want them often—so 
1s, but a good for you that each one adds to 


your better health—so easily prepared 
that they’re never a task—what a 
priceless combination ! 





For children after play—for every- 


body after work or exercise—for all 





e will send you these four articles 


n set, 60¢; two sets for $1.00 

Coloradd 
es. Br \ Pint SHAKER . 
“2 graduated glass with alumi- 
n Prefer ore ; ES 
a as num strainer top and cap. 
— \ Six IncH Juicer . 

of delicately colored glass. 
1 Ameri — 
Ts, exch \ Tat Can or Per MILk 
side”’— makes 4 glasses of the drink. 
Tencken, 
y. All off . 
< aaa Per Mitk Cooksook . . 


containing 100 recipes—also 
leaflet on making drinks 
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Pet Milk 


with fruit juices makes perfect drinks. 


the family, or for guests, 


‘Use more milk’’—‘‘Use more 
fruit.’ These directions are unani- 
mously approved by all who know the 
rules of health. You accomplish both 
when you satisfy a summer thirst with 
the delightful combination of Pet 
Milk and fruit juices. The quality of 
the milk makes the blending possible. 


——— ” 
PET MILK SALES C ORPORATION 
One Drumm $t., San Francisco, 
This offer r limited to res ; 
Enclosed please fine 


L) 60¢ (stamps or coin) for OF : 
sets 
Aone dollar bill . . for two 





idents of the U. 5. A. 


ne set 














VINCENT RICHARDS 
Popular Tennis Star, 
writes: 


“Immediately before and after 
my important tennis matches 
1 obtain the greatest possible 
comfort and satisfaction from 
Lucky Strikes. 


A tennis player must guard 
his throat carefully, and that 
is why I smoke only Luckies 
—they are mild and mellow, 
and cannot possibly irritate 
your throat, and my wind is 
always in splendid shape.” 








©1928, The American Tobacco Co., Inc. 


“It's toasted” ila 


No Throat Isritation No Cough. 














